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A RUN ASHORE 


( UEENSTOWN is full of interest. It 

is the entrance for many Americans to 
Europe, the point of their Initiation into 
scenes read of and mentally pictured, but 
vet to be tried by the hight of personal ex- 
It is the first page of the book 
of foreign travel, and it is often the last of 
the same volume 


perience, 


a place of meeting and 
farewell, where the ocean voyage practi 
Those who have 
friends bound to Europe look for its name 
with much anxiety in the telegraphic col 
umns of their newspapers, and they are 


cally begins and ends. 


relieved by seeing among the marine news 
the brief paragraph which tells them: in 
formal words like these that the steamer 
for which they have been hoping has 
reached her destination : 

NServia 
landed all 
mails and some passengers, procet fed for Liverpoo! 
immediately.” 


“Queenstown, DVhursday.—The steamer 
irrived here this morning, and having 


On board the ship herself this famous 
port of call is also the subject of much 
speculation, and the probabilities as to 
when it will be reached occupy no small 
part of the abundant leisure of the vos 
A miniature chart of the North At 
lantic on a seale so diminished that a pen 
line of an inch indicates three or four hun 
dred miles is hung in the companionway, 


age, 


and from day to day the vessel's course 
and position are marked upon it. It is 
taken away from its place into the chief 
officer's room for a few minutes at noon, 
and when it is replaced a crowd of passen 
gers surround the little frame in which it 
is hung, and are grateful for the pledge 
which the extremity of the ink line, with 
its note of latitude and longitude, gives 
that they are somewhere and not nowhere, 
as the similarity of the view day after day 
would lead them to think. The line has 
its beginning at Sandy Hook; thence (at 


certain seasons) it is drawn due east about 
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an inch, and from this point it works in a 
curve, inclining to the south as it ap- 
proaches the irregular shape of the Irish 
coast near Cape Clear. It is when it is 
Within an inch or two of Cape Clear that 
Queenstown becomes a more engrossing 
topic than ever, and not the day but the 
hour of arrival is now spoken of with a 
contidence which has dismissed any fears 
or doubts there may have been at the out 
set of the voyage. The novels and games 
which have engaged the passengers pre 
viously are abandoned. The saloon tables 
are littered with stationery, and the gen 
eral occupation is epistolary. No one is 
unexcited by the prospect save a few used 
up travellers who are too familiar with 
Queenstown to care in the least about it; 
but to most of those on board the place 
means many things: it is land again, and 
brings them once more in Comiiunica 
tion with home; it opens new scenes and 
awakens new emotions, and through it old 
associations are renewed and new relations 
established. 

The land is perhaps sighted in the early 
morning—a gray upheaval scareely dis 
tinguishable among the moist and billowy 
clouds which hang on the faint horizon, 
Very pale and cold are the sunrises on 
this southern coast, though full of wild 
and unusual color, The water holds on 
its surface deep greens, Wari browns, and 
a purple over which a translucent white 
seems to have been washed. The heavily 
gray masses conceal the sky, but as they 
break and unfold they reluctantly per- 
mit a cheerless light to fall upon the sea. 
Long before the solid cliffs are visible 
the vapor shapes itself into a phantasmal 
coast, Which seems more real to the inex 
perienced eve than the land when it ap- 
pears ; and if you stood up on the bridge 
of the steamer on one of these white morn 
ings you would likely not recognize the 
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A COTTAGE ON THE 


hills of Kerry when they first revealed 


themselves in the indistinet 


distance to 
the sharp eves of the watch. 


From the 
lofty bridge the whole length of the ship 
visible, and at morning, 
though land is so near, the long deeks 
have not one passenger upon them. The 
hills of the mountainous county in which 
Ireland ends have extricated 


Is 


four in the 


themselves 
from the clouds, and instead of gray they 
appear softly blue before the sleepers are 
stirring: but by seven o'clock many of the 
ports are thrown open, and many eyes are 
looking out of the small circular apertures 
in the vessel's side to see the expected land, 

Then, until Queenstown is reached, there 
is more animation than at any other time 
during the voyage. Flags are flying from 
each mast and astern; the decks are holy 
stoned to a creamy whiteness; the officers 
wear their best uniforms, with the newest 
of gold lace, and the passengers have dis 
carded the loose and négligé costumes of 
the voyage for the more precise and ele- 
gant attire of the shore. The transforma 
tions in dress are so complete that one’s 
most intimate acquaintances are not im 
mediately recognizable. The soft Tweed 
hat and helmet, and the loose, copious 
ulsters, are packed up somewhere in the 
rolls of shawls and rues which the stew 
ards are bringing up from the eabins, and 
those who have worn them have adopted 
closer- fitting garments and the tuncom 
fortable ‘*stove-pipes” of civilization. 

But what is the Jand like at which most 
of the passengers are looking with wistful 


QUEENSTOWN ROAD 


eves and 


many surmises? One of thi 
first points sighted is Crookhaven, a tele 
graph station from which the arrival of 
the ship Is telegraphed over both conti 
nents, and a few miles east of this is the 
island of Cape Clear and the rock of Fast 
net, on which one of the most useful lights 
is pillared. The distance from Fastnet to 
Queenstown is about seventy-five miles, 
and between them the coast is broken by 
many bays and perilous headlands which 
jut out from the cliffs. The cliffs are lofty 
and in contrast with their 
brown escarpment the sea fringes their 
bases with a long line of white surf, which 
is high enough to be visible many miles 
away when the Atlantic is calmest, and 
which, when a gale is blowing, is uplifted 
half-way to their tops. 


savage, and 


The land above 
the cliffs is drowsy and vacant, a moist 
green in color, sad in its effeet, with few 
other signs of life upon it than the dots of 
white where a small village les under the 
pale blue streak of its own smoke, and the 
tower and inclosing walls of a light-house. 
The white of the cottages and the light 

house looks the whiter from the darkness 
of the rocks, and the cloudiness which shuts 
out the sun or admits it in misty beams. 
The feeling inspired is one of desolation. 
An uncompanionable maiden or youth 
inay yield to this, and sigh responsively to 
this piteous-looking land; but most of the 
passengers find too much to do to let the 
scene, which soon becomes tiresome, ab 

sorb them. There are good-byes to be said 
to those who are going ashore at Queens 
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wwn, and telegrams and letters to be writ- 
n for dispatch at that port; the purser 
as to be consulted on the times of trains, 
ie selection of routes and hotels, and on 
variety of eneveclopmedical questions with 
hich that useful officer is expected to be 
wequainted. About four hours after pass 
iv Fastnet the steamer is abreast of a 
older promontory than any: it is the 
Old Head of the dis- 
tance, over the port bow, another prom 
This is Roche’s Point, 
it the entrance to Queenstown Harbor, 


Kinsale, and in 


ontors is 
and standing off it is the tender which 
is to take ashore the mails and the pas- 
sengers Who are not going on to Liver- 
pool, 

Perhaps it will be well to say just here 
what the uses of Queenstown are to the 
transatlantic steamers, and what their 
with it. All the mail 
steamers between New York, 
and Philadelphia and Liverpool eall at 
it both on their way from America to 
England and from England to America. 
They deliver the American mails there, 
and receive the English mails. The dis- 
tance from Queenstown to Liverpool is 
two hundred and forty miles, and the 
steamers usually take from seventeen to 
twenty hours in making it. The time 
is occasionally inereased by from one to 


relations are 


soston, 


nine hours through detentions caused by 
the insutliciency of water at the Liver- 
pool bar. But by the mail service vid 
Dublin and Holyhead the time occupied 
between Queenstown and London, two 
hundred and miles farther than 
Liverpool, is only nineteen hours; and 
thus it is possible for a mail to be deliv- 
ered in London before the steamer which 
brought it to Queenstown has entered the 
Mersey. 


one 


The service is by train to Cork 
and Dublin; thence by extraordinarily 
powerful Channel steamers across the Lrish 
Sea to Holyhead, on the Welsh coast, and 
from Holyhead to the metropolis by fast 
trains, which cover the distance, two hun- 
dred and sixty miles, in six hours and forty 
minutes. Incoming to America the steam- 
ers are required to wait at Queenstown for 
the mail leaving London at nine o'clock 
in the evening of the day on which they 
sail from Liverpool. In other words, sup- 
posing that one of them left the latter port 
at noon on Saturday, she would be in 
Queenstown early on Sunday morning, 
and would anchor there until the arrival 
of the train which left London nine hours 
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after she left Liverpool, and which would be 


due m Queenstown at about three o'clock 
The mail is not the 
A hurried business 


on Sunday afternoon, 
only thing benetited. 
mah oains a whole working day On shore 
by using the mail route to Queenstown, 


and the steamers themselves tind that a 


A QUEENSTOWN PEDDLER, 


convenient for the embarkation of 
the large number of emigrants coming 
from Treland. 
bark at Liverpool usually have enough 


port 
The passengers who em 


time ashore at Queenstown, while their 
steamers are Waiting for the mail, to see 
the beautiful harbor, t 


he river Lee, Cork, 
and even to kiss the | 


larney Stone, and 
for those who are bound to Europe it is 
the best starting point for the tour of Kil 
larney. Tosuch an extent are Americans 
seen in it, and to such an extent do they 
patronize its hotels, its shops, its hawkers, 
and that it like an 
American possession, and the American 
flag, throwing out its crimson bars, looks 
quite at home on the roof of the consulate, 
which is embanked high on one of the 
white terraces of the town. 


its begears, 


But let us return to our steamer off the 
Old Head of Kinsale, on her way to Liv 
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have been living on the Eden isle of thej; 
all-absorbing passion, and propose to tal 
that unreal estate on shore with the vest 


erpool, The tender ly ing to off the port 
bow the Lord Bandon, the Wount 
Etna, the Jackal, and when we 
within half a mile of her the engines are 


is 
or are 


of their baggage. 


BLARNEY 


slowed, and then stopped, to allow her to 
come alongside, There is a hush and a 
straining of sight among the passengers 
A few of them expect 
friends to meet them: all of them are deep 
ly interested. She breaks the eight-day 
spell of the voyage, and reopens com 
munication with the world, and 
solves the little social knot which the iso- 
lation of the voyage has tied. The firm- 
land are not 
more welcome than the new and unfamil 
lar faces, except to the bridal pair who 


as she approaches, 


larger 


ness and greenness of the 


Except to them ther 


CASTLE. 


is a sense of release, and we at once begin 
to feel a greater fullness of space than the 
immensity of mid-ocean has ever impress- 
ed upon us. The spell is indeed broken 
and the knot. untied.  Searcely is the 
gang-plank out when a vender of news- 
papers is distributing the New York Her- 
ald and the London Times. There is a 
flutter of excitement over a weather-stain- 
ed leather dispatch bag which a man from 
That 
gentleman is uncivilly mobbed by the pas- 
sengers in their anxiety to get at the con- 


the shore delivers to the purser. 


: 
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tents. 

ock focuses their attention, and for a mo- 
ment, While the key is inserted, every face 
A bundle of letters 
and telegrams is brought out and distrib- 


s fixed in suspense. 


ited; then the mob disperses to read what 
it has received in quiet corners, while the 
few disappointed ones who have received 
nothing mournfully try to interest them 
in what is going on upon the 
In the mean time the mails have 
been put on board the tender, and the pas- 
sengers are warned by bells and whistles 
to follow them. This is speedily done, 
and the great ship, which looks nobler at 
the end of the than when = she 
started, is hailed with cheers, which are 
answered with three hoarse blasts from 
her fog-horn. She bears off to the north 
east, and the tender makes for Roche's 
Point, within the shelter of which she 
soon Is. 

Queenstown Harbor is not unlike that of 
New York. As the Narrows protect the 


selves 


deck. 


vovage 


latter, Roche’s Point and its opposite head- 
land are so close together that they shut 
out the storms from the former, and keep 


the water within it smooth when that out- 
side is raging. The eireular bay, with its 
islands and hilly shores, is also a dupli- 
eate of what may be seen in the neigh- 
borhood of Staten Island. At the mouth 
the land is craggy, and the heights are 
fortified, but farther in the foliage is pro- 
fuse. There is anchorage for thousands 
of ships, and a sufficient depth of water 
to admit the largest at all states of the 
tide. 

At the head of the bay, in an almost 
straight line from the Point, is the town, 
built in terraces, one above the other, on a 
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nearly all white and square and uniform 
in feature, 
green which 


Their color and the frequent 


surrounds them give them 
a tropical resemblance, especially, as is not 
often the case, when the sun lights them 
up and distills all sorts of rainbow tints 
from the atmosphere, which is usually 
soft, but gray and dispiriting. Ona clear 
and placid summer day Queenstown Har 
bor is as beautiful as anything that ean 
be imagined. The foliage has a soft and 
cloudy depth, and the water is a still pool 
of emerald. Every object is refined and 


The 


seer as 


idealized, every color harmonized. 
substantial things themselves 
beautifully phantasmal as their minute re 
flections. 

At the foot of the cliff and along the 
quays is a street of shops and taverns, most 
of them aiming for patronage at tourists, 
The higher ter 
races are principally dwellings, and the 
higher they are, the better is the class to 
which they belong. 
all the two three houses 
which may be called palaces without ex- 
travagance of phrase. Though the inter 
ests of Queenstown are not much varied, 


emigrants, and seamen. 


On the ridge above 


others are or 


and social complications are scarcely to be 
expected from them, the lines of caste and 
rank are drawn with English precision. 
Primarily the chief interest of Queenstown 
isasa port of call. Like Falmouth, whieh 
is similarly situated on the southern coast 
of England, it is made for 

by many ships consigned to 

order, or, in other words, 
sent here that the choice of 
a port of delivery may be 
governed by the condition 
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wooded and heathery bluff. The houses are 


of the market, and 
ships in ballast from 
abroad, which ean be 
ordered from here to 
that point where the 
most favorable terms 


for carrying a cargo 
are procurable. 

The captain whose 
vessel is lving in the 
harbor waiting or- 
ders is one of the 
constituent figures of Queenstown—a com- 
fortable person, with a complexion of cop- 
per bronze and a marked steadiness of eye, 
and a simplicity and brevity of manner. 
One degree above him is the ship agent, 
who also is a comfortable person, with a 
villa on the heathery bluff, set in its own 
grounds, and commanding a view of the 
mirror-like bay-—a cozy habitation, full of 
the spoils of travel, in which he gives lit 
tle dinners, celebrated by libations as deep 
as they were in country houses twenty 
vears ago. This is the great ship agent, 
whose argosies, ‘* with portly sail, like 
signiors and rich burghers of the flood, 
do overpeer the petty traffickers.” The 
agent of ** the petty traffickers” also has a 
house somewhere on the hill, and a little 
office, filled with charts and maps and pie 
tures of ships, in the street by the water- 
side, Another element is contributed by 
the officers of the garrison and the officers 
of the Board of Trade, whose duty lies with 
the outgoing ships; and the salubrity of its 
climate brings a small number of invalid 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 


visitors to it, especially consumptives and 
sufferers from nervous debility. The dom 
inant person in this little society is the ad- 
miral of the port, and not to know him is to 
be unknown—at least in fashionable eves. 
An obsolete old war ship is moored in the 
harbor, and though it is nominallya guard- 
ship, its principal use is as a vessel on 
which the admiral can fly his flag.  Prae- 
tically he might fly his flag with no less 
effectiveness from any pole on land, but 
that would be an infringement of naval 
usages, and the harmiless old frigate is 
maintained, with a erew of two hundred 
or more men, to fulfill a tradition. Be- 
sides flying his flag, the admiral has one 
or two other.duties to perform. Now 
and then one of the enormous armored 
ships calls at Queenstown, ora great white 
transport comes into the harbor to car- 
ry troops away from this inactive little 
station to the Cape or India, and as soon 
as she is moored a ladder is lowered down 
her side, and the captain in full uniform 
enters a boat which bears him away to 


. 
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ie admiral to report, and the admiral re- 
him with gratifying blandness. 
fhe functions of the admiral are almost 
ntirely ornamental, and around him elus- 
rs an acquiescent little court, with many 
aval and military courtiers. A few 
vachtsmen, whose bird-like vessels add to 
the beauty of the harbor, 
sent in the summer 


elves 


are also 


and 


pre 


season, some- 


times there is the special correspondent 


of an important newspaper waiting to be 
cuile some distinguished traveller by sea 
into an ‘interview.’ These dissimilar el 
ements find a point of contact in the Club, 
which adheres to many of the rules un 
der which it was formed in 1720, and is 
the oldest of all yacht clubs. A writer in 
i748 thus deseribes one of its customs to 


the Admiralty: shall now acquaint 
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Sea, once a vear, ina Number of little Ves 
sels which for painting and gilding ex 
ceed the Kine’s Yacht at Greenwich and 
Deptford. Their Admiral, who is annu 
ally elected, and hoists his Flag on board 
his little Vessel, leads the Van, and re 
ceives the honours of the Flag. The rest 
of the fleet fall in their proper stations, 
and keep their line in the same manner as 
the King’s Ships. This Fleet is attended 
with a prodigious Number of Boats, which 
with their colors flying, Drums beating, 
and Trumpets sounding, forms one of the 
most agreeable and splendid Sights your 
Lordships can conceive.” the 


They direct, among 


Some of 
rules are very odd. 
other things, that ‘Sno admiral do bring 
more than two Dishes of Meat for the En 


tertainment of the Club”: that ‘* no ad- 


THE TOURISTS’ CAR. 


your Lordships with a ceremony they have | 


at Cork. It is somewhat like that of the 
Doge of Venice's wedding the Sea. A set of 
worthy Gentlemen who have formed them- 
selves into a body, which they call the 
Water Club, proceed a few leagues out to 


miral do presume to bring more than two 
Dozen of Wine to his Treat, for it has al 
ways been deemed a Breach of the ancient 
Rules and Constitutions of the Club, ex 
cept when my Lords the Judges are in- 


vited”; that ‘‘no captain do bring any 


| 
| 


stranger to the Club, unless they 
should lie at the Captain’s House 
the Night before: this order not to 
extend to the admiral, who has a 
right to invite whom he pleases”; 
and that ‘no long tail Wigs, large 
Sleeves, or Ruffles be worn by any 
Member at the Club.” 

Though the club is less restrictive now, 
and is a very pleasant little house of en- 
tertainment, it is not enough to becuile 
all the spare time which the men have, 
and one hears many complaints of enn 
among those who are fixtures. Queens- 
town is dull, and to an active temperament 
the torpor of its ways soon becomes exe- 
erable. The passengers of the ocean steam 
ers ripple the surface for a few hours, but 
the moment they are gone the place re 


lapses into its usual and oppressive qui- 
etude, 


As soon as an American steamer is tele- 
graphed it is known among the thatched 
cottages on the hill-side through some rap- 
id but mysterious agency, and long before 


WATER-FALL AT GLENGARIFF. 


the tender comes in from Roche's Point a 
voluble and excited rabble of hawkers, beg- 
gars, and carmen gathers on the quays. 
When the passenger lands he is confused 
by the chorus of importunities to buy and 
to give. Each carman pretends to believe 
that he has been especially selected, and 
waves his whip and arms frantically at 
the supposititious hirer: ** Very well, ver 
haner; this kver, ver haner:; I'm waiting 
for ver haner’—though the person address 
ed has not signified any intention of rid 
ing. Unless he mounts one of the shabby 
jaunting-cars, however, he will not find it 
easy to extricate himself from the belea- 
guering mendicants, who surround him 
and follow him with propitiatory bless- 
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es, Which are showered upon him with | 


ipid and indistinct reiteration. There are | 
d women with long black cloaks falling 
om the shoulders to the feet, and square 
ips Which envelop the whole of the back 
ndcrown of the head, surrounding the face | 
ith a clean white frill, who have grapes 
indother fruit to sell at five times their val- 
ie. There are hawkers of lace, shillalahs, 
og-oak, pictures, and sprigs of the sham- | 
ock—everything at unserupulous prices, | 
rhere is an unblushing fluency of lying, | 
flattery, and humbug, and when the crowd 
s evaded without purchases the blessings 
ive quickly turned into muttered curses. | 
The Englishmen who have to run this 
jlockade scowl at the nuisance, and do 
not disguise their annoyance with it; but | 
the Americans treat it as capital fun, and | 


buy and give with a reckless liberality 
which has made many of the peddlers rich, 
and begging a lucrative profession. 

The run ashore at Queenstown depends 
for what it embraces on the time which the 
passengers have; but the westward-bound 


steamers are usually in the harbor long 
enough, waiting for the mails, to enable 
them to go up the river to Cork and kiss 
the Blarney Stone. The of 
Cork has been sung by one of its melodi- 


sweetness” 


ous sons in easily remembered lines, but | 
its beauty was surely in the glamour cast | 
upon it by his own fondness. The stranger 
wanders its streets and quays in vain to 
find a confirmation of Father Prout’s mu- 
sical verses. What he sees is a city of 
small size, which reminds him somehow | 
of inky-sleeved and dissolute Captain 

Shandon penning the prospectus of the 
Pall Mall Gazette inthe Fleet Prison. W. 

Maginn, the original of that famous pie- | 
ture of Thackeray's, was a native of Cork. 

So, too, was Francis Mahony, the gifted | 
humorist who has sent the music of the | 
Shandon Bells all round the world. 

Cork, as the second city of Ireland, is 
of no little commercial importance, and 
though its streets are untidy and its ar- 
chitecture is uninteresting, the scenery 
above it and below it is exceedingly beauti- 
ful. From the wide and deep harbor of | 
Queenstown the Lee winds up to it, in an 
almost straight course, between verdant 
hills, with many comfortable villages and 
luxurious residences upon them, and sev- 
eral quiet little watering-places along the 
grassy shore. The distance is eleven miles, 
and the channel has a depth of ten feet at 
low water. Above Cork the river greatly 


resembles the Thames in the neighborhood 
of Henieyv. It flows placidly through fra 
grant meadows, with willows drooping 
over it, and here and there inelosing: it. 
The banks here are low and firm, and the 
hills are distant, so that long reaches of 
the stream are open to the view. The scene 
has the highly cultivated character of the 
best of English landseape. 

This is the way to Blarney, which is five 


| miles from Cork, and there is the stone of 


talismanic eloquence, one of the greatest 
of the many humbugs in Treland.  Blar 
ney itself is a thriving manufacturing vil 
lage which produces excellent cloth, and 
the castle is a picturesque ruin, once the 
stronghold of the Earls of Clanearty. The 
origin of the magic power aseribed to the 
stone is not known, but whoever kisses it 


| aequires, in the language of one version 


of the legend, the @ift of @entle 
ting speech, with soft talk in all its ramifi 
cations, W hether employed in VOWS light as 
air, such as lead captive the female heart, or 
elaborate miystifications of a @rosser grain, 
such as may do for the House of Com 
mons.” 
with the deseription Father Prout gave 
Sir Walter Scott, who made a pilgrimage to 
Blarney in 1825. ‘* You behold, Sir Wal 
ter, the most valuable remnant of [reland’s 
ancient glory, the most precious lot of her 
Phoenician inheritance. 


This magniloquence is of a piece 


Possessed of this 


| treasure, she may well be designated 


‘First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea,’ 


for neither the musical stone of Memnon 
that so ‘sweetly played in tune,’ nor the 
oracular stone of Delphi, nor the lapidary 
talisman of the Lydian Gyges, nor the 


| colossal granite shaped into a Sphinx in 


Upper Egypt, nor Stonehenge, nor the Pe 
lasgic walls of Palestrina, offer so many 
attractions. The long-sought lapis phi- 
losophorum, compared with this jewel, 
dwindles into insignificance; nay, the sa 
vory fragment which was substituted for 
the infant Jupiter when Saturn had the ma 
nia for devouring his children: the Luxor 
obelisk; the treaty stone of Limerick, with 
all its historic endearments; the zodiacal 
monument of Denderah, with all its astro 
nomic importance; the Elgin marbles, with 
all their sculptured, the Arundelian, with 
all their lettered, riches—ean not fora mo- 
| ment stand in competition with the Blar- 
ney block. What stone in the world save 
this alone can communicate to the tongue 
| that suavity of speech and that splendid 


| 

| 

| 


TORC 


effrontery so necessary to get 


life? 


through 

The authentic stone ean only be reach- 
ed by a perilous suspension from the top 
of the castle tower; but the more sensible 
Visitors satisfy any ambition they may 
have to add unconscionable garrulity to 
their other vices by touching a less horri 
fying part of the masonry with their lips. 
After the osculation a rapid journey must 
be made to the harbor. The mails will 
be on board the tender, and the beggars 
and peddlers erying for patronage with in- 
creasing urgency, An hour later, Queens 
town will be behind, and from the quiet 
headlands a long black shape, emitting an 
endless chain of smoke, will be seen silent- 
ly gliding into the sunset. 

The greatest pleasure of the run ashore 
is When the passenger lands from an in- 
ward-bound steamer, and has time to visit 
Glengariffand Killarney. There are some 
disadvantages connected with this excur- 
sion. The rain is as wearily persistent as 
the sunshine is infrequent. The mount- 
ains are nearly always in a gray retire- 
ment. The rains and mists are not so ob- 
jectionable, however, that the splendor of 
scenery will not atone for them. What 
detracts from the tour most is the miser- 
able comprehensiveness of the beggars, 
who from end to end of the journey fol- 
low the visitor with dogged perseverance, 
and chase him for miles and miles—bare- 
footed women, shock-headed children, and 


LAKE, FROM BRICKEEN BRIDGE, 


even able-bodied men whose appearance 
is far from that of destitution. He can 
never be alone, never for a moment left 
to the quiet enjoyment of what he has 
come to see. Every cottage on the way 
sends out after him a rosy-faced and well 
fed crowd of beggars, who will not take 
the most nor the most 
savage rebuke, and who keep at his heels 
until another is reached, when 
they give up the chase to the emissaries 
of that, who continue it until they reach 
their limit, where they leave their next 
neighbor to sustain the agony. 


absolute refusal 


cottage 


There is 
a deliberate intention to weary him into 
surrender, and surrender increases rather 
than diminishes the plague. Killarney 
can only be half enjoyed under these cir- 
cumstances, but it is so lovely that the 
pleasure which can be derived from it is 
creat, despite the many annoyances, 

All natural beauties are embraced 
this region; not one form, but all forms 
mountains and lakes; gaunt hills and de- 
lightful valleys; the amplest fertility and 
the most unconquerable barrenness; the 
bleakest uplands, and glens and lanes in 
which everything is green. History, tra- 
dition, and poetry increase the charm 
which Nature herself possesses. Scarcely 
a spot is unstoried ; scarcely a spot un- 
sung, or unclaimed by fable. 

There are two ways of approaching the 
lakes, and that which includes Glengariff 
isthe better. The train leaves the traveller 


in 
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Bantry, a littl town on a magnificent | stony pastures, deserted farms, sad moor 

y Which sweeps in from the Atlantie | lands, and craggy ridges, and for nearly 
tween jutting and rocky shores, and | forty miles these are the characteristics of 
rries its brine in a deep flood at least | the scenery. Great long rocky valleys 
ven miles inland, Bantry is the ter- | are revealed, shut in by lofty mountains, 
nus of the railway, and thence the way | and entered by dark and forbidding ra 

ry car along the edge of the bay, which | vines, and the predominant color is a rus 
snow on a level with the road, and then | set brown, or, in the farthest distance. a 
iv down at the foot of the bowlder-strewn | stormy blue. In one of these valleys, 
lopes. | looking small, bleak, and wild, the three 
At the head of the bay, under the shad- | lakes of Killarney are at first seen from the 
ww of clustered mountains, is Glengariff. | summit of the Kenmare Road, a distance 
\Vhen it is discovered from a height the | at which all their less austere beauties are 
cene is one of sterile and tawny-colored | hidden; but, as in approaching Glengaril!, 
plendor. The water spreading out to |.the way descends from sterile uplands into 
its gates is encircled by savage mount-|a maze of foliage, and overhead and at 
ains; the rocks are bare and brown; the | both sides crops up the luscious green en 


sky is cold. There is no promise of the | tanglement. The drive down from the 
fragrance and juiey verdure, the melting | 
mood in which nature is found at a lower | a large part of whose population lives on 
elevation; and as from the top of the hill 


police barracks to the untidy little town, 


the alms of summer visitors, is along a 
vego down into an ever-increasing luxuri- | smooth and clean road. On one hand is 
sce of green of varying shades, from the | a precipitous mountain slope completely 
solemn dark of the fir to the transparence | covered with grasses, mosses, ferns, and 
and Juminousness of banks of ferns, wind- | shrubs, and in all that high embankment 
ing into tunnels of foliage, mixed with | soaring up many hundred feet not one 
which is the blazing fruit of the mountain | gray rock nor one black patch of earth is 
ash, and the fire-drops of the fuchsias, it | without its crown of green. On the other 
seems like penetrating the outer brusque- | hand is a magnificent demesne of pasture 
ness of one who at heart is full of gentle- | and woodland opening out into vistas of 


ness. Thecordiality of nature is expressed | the placid lakes, with their many islets, 
in elastic turf, springing softly under the | and the shadowy forms of the opposite 
pressure of the foot, in the moist exuber- | mountains springing into the clouds. 

ance of the verdure, in the sound of many It is impossible to imagine a fuller love 
rills which gush out from and between | liness than that of Killarney. To-day we 
the rocks, in the strength and brilliance | strike out between the immense walls of 
of scores of flowers, and in the languish- | Dunloe Gap, where the mountains almost 
ing mildness of the air. The very hedges, | clasp one another overhead, and the blu 
as dense and as trim as the hawthorn of | ish-gray rocks bear all the evidences of 
English fields, are compact masses of | their fierce origin, and the spent force of 


blossom, and the vines clamber up above | immemorial ages. Up this way there are 
the window-sills to the roofs, enmeshing | Acherontie pools whose unrippled waters 
every stone in their tenacious threads. | are dyed black by the surrounding fields 
The mountains that from above look shag- | of peat, and spongy bogs treacherously 
gy and awful are quieting in their influ- | covered with pallid and feeble grasses, 
ence down here, and the salt-water bay | whose nature is forever sullen and threat 
With its woody islands is like a calm in-| ening. To-morrow we loiter under the 
land Jake. One or two houses and two | arbutus groves and by the white ruins of 
hotels of uncommon excellence are built | sweet Innisfallen, or tread through the 
in this happy spot, and the climate is so| vacant chambers of old Ross Castle, or 
genial that they are occupied all the year | conjure up the past out of the picturesque 
round, decay of Muckross Abbey. One hour we 

Winding away from Glengariff again, | may be amid an uncompromising sterility, 
of which Thackeray, Macaulay, Froude, | and the next imprisoned in a tropical 
Lever, and many more writers have sung 
the praises—their testimony being hung | water-fall leaps seventy feet down a preei- 
in a printed form on the walls of all the | pice; one hour in the cool shadows of the 
bedrooms—the fertility is sueceeded, as | Colleen Bawn caves, or calling echoes from 
the mountains are ascended, by wild, | the towering bluff of the Eagle’s Nest, 


prodigality of leafage, where the Tore 


| 


COLLEEN BAWN CAVES, 


or swiftly shooting down the race under 
the old weir bridge, and next lying idly in 
the pasturage of the Earl of Kenmare’s 
demesne, and watching a scene of pastoral 
contentment which seems to belong to an- 
other world than the Gap of Dunloe. 

So varied is the interest and so many 


I—EAST OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
\ GLANCE at the map will remind 
yl the reader that Oregon and Wash- 


ington Territory are divided into eastern 
and western halves by the Cascade Mount- 
ains. The western side of this ** divide” 
is called the Coast, and the people who 
live there speak of the other side as the 
country This 
general plirase has now come to have spe- 
cific application to the basin of the Colum- 
bia, a plateau region drained by the mid- 
dle part of that great stream and its tribu- 
taries from the westward, such as the Yak- 
ima and Okanagon, and the lower part 
of the Snake River. To understand this 
thoroughly the reader in the Atlantic 
States should consult some modern map 
of this northwestern corner of the Union, 


‘east of the mountains.” 


whose features have only recently been 

accurately known and cartographed. 
Until some of the projected railways 

through passes of the Cascades shall have 
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; cunning and servility of the guides. 


are the beauties of Killarney that the run 
ashore at Queenstown will be a memora 
ble experience if it inelude this ineom 
parable pleasure-ground. It was so 
to me that | begin to forget and forgive 
the pertinacity of the beggars and the 


made an appearance outside of surveyors’ 
note-books, the only avenue from the coast 
to the plains or plateaus east of the mount- 
ains is the Columbia River. 

Half a century has not yet gone by 
since a canoe trip of two weeks’ duration 
was accounted good progress from Fort 
Vancouver to the Dalles, much time be- 
ing lost in making the long portage at the 
Cascades, and in laboriously dragging 
the emptied canoe along the edge of the 
boiling rapids to the slack-water above. 
Thirty years a small stern - wheeled 
steamboats began to run from Portland 
to the Cascades. 


go 


There passengers and 
freight were transported by a wooden 
tramway to the other steamboats that car 
ried them up to the Dalles, where a second 
portage was necessary. 


The next advance 
was the replacing of the old tramway by 
a railroad, and later by the construction 
of a railway from the Dalles to Walla 
Walla. 
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All this river traffic was in the hands 
the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
ompany, Which was rivalled at its ocean 
id by the Pacific Steam-ship Company, 
inning boats between Portland and San 
ranciseo, and eastwardly by the preten 
ons, if not the actual presence, of the 
Northern Pacific. Within the past few 
ears, however, great changes have oe 
Seeing the advantage that might 
a union of these local interests in 


irred. 
ollow 
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and west of the 


unison. 


east acts ihn 
There are now, therefore, a con 
tinuous railway from Portland, Oregon, 
to Minnesota; a line southward from 
the Columbia to Baker City, Oregon, to 
meet the road proceeding westward from 
Granger, Wvoming: and several short 
extended into the agricultural 
region where the great Snake River ap 


proaches the Columbia. Portland 


feeders” 


and 


San Francisco are connected by the Ore 


IN THE ENGINE-ROOM OF THE “ WIDE WEST.” 


transportation and developement with the 
transcontinental line of the Northern Pa 
cific, Which his genius was carrying to a 
successful completion, Mr. Henry Villard, 
of New York, secured control and substan- 
tial coalition of the ocean-going business 
of the Pacific Steam-ship Company, the 
river traffic and detached railways of the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Compa 
ny, and of the rights and introductory 
construction of the Northern Pacitie Com 
pany at this end. It happens at present, 
therefore, that the whole transportation 
system of Oregon and Washington, both 


gon and California Railway, traversing 
the long hollows between the Coast Range 
and the Sierra Nevada. To these should 
be added a fourth means of ingress to the 
public lands of the Columbia Basin—the 
ocean steamers on the Pacitie, since thus 
will come many travellers from Europe, 
vid the Atlantic steamers to Aspinwall 
and across the Isthmus. 

It was my fortune recently to make a 
trip through this basin, with good oppor 
tunities to examine what the region con 
tained atiractive to emigrants, and I have 
thought my experiences worth the telling. 


q 
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AROUND WALLA WALLA, 


Among the earler immigrants into 
Oregon, thirty vears ago, a few halted on 
the eastern skirts of the ‘blue hills” that 
had so long guided them across the weari 
When a settlement became 
fixed there, the Indians massacred it, and 
war began. The government established 
a military post amid the sands of Wal 
lula, but moved it a dozen miles 
up the Walla Walla River to a beautiful 


site among rolling green prairies, where 


SOME PLAS. 


it exists today as one of the pleasantest 
of all our army posts. Under this pro- 
tection it rapidly grew up a community 
of farmers, tilling the valleys and creek- 
bottoms, scattering more widely with in- 
creasing numbers and assured safety, un- 
til now a district is covered by civilization 
stretching irregularly from the Columbia 
River southward to Pendleton, thence 
eastward along the base of the Blue Mount- 
ains to Lewiston, Idaho. This tract lies 
Wholly south of the Snake River, partly 
in Oregon and partly in Washington Ter 
ritory. [tis a hundred miles long by an 
average of perhaps forty miles in breadth, 
and contains not far from 25,000 people. 
In addition, to the southward, there are 
the fertile Wallowa and the Grande Ronde 
valleys of Oregon, lying within circling 
spurs of the Blue Mountains; and also the 
long strip of arable country between the 


| woods, 


| side. 


| buneh-grass and 


Blue Mountains and the Caseade Range, | 


through which flow Jolin Day’s and the 
Des Chutes rivers. I do not know how 
many thousands of acres or square miles 
of cultivable soil these separate and hill- 
bordered patches would make if united; 
but two or three Atlantic States could be 
made up out of them without any trouble, 


Down across the upper portion of the | 


Blue Mountains, from Umatilla v7a@ Pen- 
dleton and the Grande Ronde, there is a 
which to all the 
western part of this region, and furnishes 
a quick outlet for its products both east 
ward and westward. 


mives access 


railway 


Elsewhere ingress 
is had by the railway from Portland to 


Walla Walla, and thence by branches to | 


Dixie, to Dayton, and across to the Snake 
River at Riparia, whence steamboats as 
cend to Lewiston, Idaho, while stages run 
across the country in all directions to re- 
mote settlements. 

The whole of this great track, though 
nowhere flat, is comparatively level, ex- 
cept where it reaches up into the foot-hills, 


| lands, taking a long series of years togeth- 


| or is crossed by long ridges, like that 


tween Walla Walla and Dayton, — | 
first settlers took the bottom-lands beeaus: 
they held their greenness longest ay 
The strean 
here and there showed old beaver-damjs 
and were bordered by broad thickets « 
Willows and cottonwoods convenient. t 
*'slash.”” 


were easiest of cultivation. 


The older farms are in 
Before long, however, adyen 
turous spirits, finding that irrigation wa 
unnecessary, made experiments in plant 
ing upon the round tops of the hills, whose 
vellow backs lay hot under the sun be 
tween the river copses and the mountain 


SUC 


localities, 


The tufaceous soil turned up by 
the plough was dark and rich, and the yield 
outranked the best acres along the creek 
The hills were many and high, suf 
ficing for all the wants of the secant popu 
lation during many vears, so that the wide 
level benches that lay between the foot 
hills and the prairies—middle lands, light 
soiled, dry, and dusty, covered with sorry 
rabbit-weed 
and came to considered 
worthless, and were to be had almost for 
the asking. 


sad were 


neglected, be 


One day about seven years ago a young 
man came into Walla Walla driving all 
his wealth in the shape of a span of horses 
and an old wagon. A day or two later 
he was busy hauling flour to Wallula, 
which he continued until he had saved a 
little money and won a little credit. Wal 
la Walla stands some miles out in the 
plain, and none of its plentiful shade trees 
grew there naturally. Seeing the demand 
for fire-wood in the village, he built a small 
flume from the nearest wooded foot-hill, 
and brought down cord-wood or small 
timbers more cheaply than they could be 
drawn by horses. The profits of this, to- 
gether with his practice as a plysician, in 
which respect he had now had time to 
prove himself, made enough money to en- 
able him to try an experiment in agricul- 
ture, namely, the cultivation of the inter- 
mediate bench lands. Taking up 160 acres, 


he sowed wheat, and his suceess was so 


encouraging that he enlarged his opera- 
tions until his crop of 1881 was no less 
than 80,000 bushels from 2000 aeres of de- 
spised rabbit-weed” 


an average of forty 
bushels to the acre. 


This experiment has 


shown that the benches are nearly, if not 


quite, as good as the uplands or creek-bot- 
toms. The average crop of the best up- 
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ON THE 


er, is thirty bushels. This is of wheat, 
scarcely anything else being raised, not 
for lack of ability 

especially successful 


oats and potatoes are 

but because there is 
so much more ready money in wheat, for 
Here, 
too, the dangers attending so exelusive a 
method of farming are lessened, for there 
has never vet been a failure of crops at 
Walla Walla, though absence of rain now 
and then shortens the yield to half its 
proper amount. 


which there is always a market. 


So strong is the soil, also, 
that any manuring is not yet thought of, 
and one farm was pointed out to me where 


for eighteen successive years good crops 
had been produced. 
theless, 


The farmers, never- 
and more generally 
‘summer fallow” plan as a 
precaution against too great depletion of 
their soil. Another bit of economy is the 
use of ** headers” rather than the ordinary 
mowers and reapers, the long stubble re- 
maining after the harvest being burned, 
and thus returning to the soil in ashes the 
greater part of the minerals drawn into 
the straw during the previous half-year. 
Unfortunately, however, there is a large 
class of ignorant and shiftless farmers, 
old-timers” for the most part, who are 
heedless of these far-seeing precautions. 


are 
adopting the 


more 


COLUMBIA RIVER. 


What I have said applies to the whole 
region between the Blue Mountains and 
the dry plateaus that begin at the Idaho 
line. 

Besides Walla Walla, there are half a 
dozen thriving, progressive farming cen 
tres, all connected by railway or stage 
lines, having the telegraph, a daily mail, 
local newspapers, and other appurte- 
nances of civilization. The heavy storms 
of midwinter, mantling the face of the 
earth in snow four or five feet deep, and 
sinking the mereury away below zero for 
weeks together, isolate these communi- 
ties sometimes, but not for protracted in- 
tervals. 


SNAKE RIVER. 


The railway from Walla Walla struck 
Snake River about ninety miles above its 
mouth, at a station called Riparia, but 
known to the people of the region as Tex 
The 


landing consisted 


as Ferry. station and steamboat 


here, as elsewhere in 
this region, of an immense wharf-boat or 
covered scow moored at the shore. 3e- 
side it a railway track ran upon a long 
incline down to the very lowest water 
mark, so that as the river sank or rose, 
and the boat’s level altered accordingly, 


VEN 


5O4 


freight-ears would still stand even with 


her deck The steamer proved to be a 
large, handsome craft, receiving a cargo 
of merchandise for the country stores, sup 
much It was a 
very hot day, but a breeze coming down 
the canon made the sheltered upper deck 


agricultural machinery. 


bulky freight in the narrow limits of the 
forward gangway. 

This used to be the crossing-place for 
all the lower Palouse region, and the ferry 
did a good business, but now it is of small 
consequence. — It consisted of a wire rope 
stretched across the river over a tripod on 
each bank high enough to keep it out of 
the way of the steamboats. Suspended to 
this wire by two pulleys, the small flat 
bottomed ferry boat ran across by the 
force of the current, the right sheer being 
obtained by a windlass in the boat, which 
lengthened or shortened the guy-ropes at 
the will of the ferryvman. 
Ke the 


This proved to 
type of all the ferries. 

The shores are lava hills that rise steep 
ly from the water—so steeply that here no 
left for a cattle trail or beach. 
red level clitf 
through by angular ravines, and connect 


IS 


Maroon ledges, broken 
ed, one terrace above the other, by grass 
erown slopes or a natural riprapping of 
fallen fragments, stand with faces almost 
vertical for two three hundred 
above the river, and then round off into 
volden-edged domes of sun-ripened turf. 


or 


Everything in this deep river gorge ap- 
pears as dry and useless as possible, but 
Wheat is growing right on the brow of those 


feet | horizons scarcely a mile apart, while the 
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ware, and the brilliant red wheels 
wood-work of threshers and other 


chinery, all in pieces, lay scattered 


| gledy-piggledy, and half buried in 1 
plies of bran and such feed for cattle, and } 


sand. Gradually these things would 
earted back to their owners over the hil 


Meanwhile the weather was to be truste: 


| and nobody would disturb them. 
a comfortable place to sit and watch the | 
clever way in which the men handled the | 


This landing was named New York Ba 
by a company who once proposed to ¢ 
into placer-mining here, but the dig 
were soon abandoned to the patient China 
men, Who are only too glad to be let peac: 
fully alone with second pick at anything 


We could see them working as we passed 
half adozen or so, hard distinguis! 
from the bowlders which they 
delved. There is gold to be taken out 0! 
all the gravel banks and island bars alone 
the whole river, and also down the Co 
lumbia. 

So the afternoon wore on, the sun blaz 


ing down, the scenery repeating itself ex 


among 


| actly as we turned each bend in this tru 


| 


ly snake-lke river—long, level, red-brown 
escarpments like ruined walls fallen for 
ward here and there under the pressure of 
the bulging earth behind, 
bluffs, whose gleaming yellow intensified 
the clear azure of the filtered sky, crown 
ed with massive fortifications and pillared 
domes of lava, whose rifts and shadows 
were painted in ultramarine and indigo 


Or rounded 


| Thus the view was limited between high 


river filled the bottom of the winding 
canon. 
At Penewawa the stage road crosses 


| from Colfax to Dayton and Walla Waila, 


blutfs, where the soil is rich, though the | 


crops are always exposed to suffer from | ers, made a great deal of money before 


drought. 

We cast loose and began our voyage up- 
stream soon after noon. 

The tirst landing was a curious sight. 


The cutting away of the blutf by a water 


following up the long dry bed of Dead 
Man's Hollow. This ferry, like the oth- 


the Northern Pacific Railway turned all 
the merchandise from this route. Here 
were two or three extremely fine orchards, 


jand pleasant homes surrounded by trees 


gully had formed a bar of sand and grav- | 


el, and ploughed out a passage up to the | 


table-land. The nose of the steamer 
flat-bottomed, run-on-a-heavy-dew style 
of boat right up on the 
beach, whereupon the current quickly 
drifted her stern inshore, and the plank 
Was run out, 


Was 


pushed 


A small shed stood near 
the margin, in which some bags of salt 
were kind of 
freight, boxes, bales, barrels, packages of 


stored ; otherwise every 


furniture, sacks of meal, erates of wooden 


a | 


and gardens, for which they were indebt 
ed to a spring near the top of the lull. 

Recent farming on the highlands of 
the Snake has proved very successful. 
Meanwhile the plateaus are devoted to 
stock - raising and sheep-herding, afford 
ing fine pasturagé. The bottoms are util- 
ized in growing wheat, whieh is cut and 
stacked for hay, little timothy being sow- 
ed here. This wheat hay is to be fed in 
the snowy winter to the sheep. 

The breezy evening found us at Almota, 
a Village with shops and hotels, and a 


ik 
| 
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arf whieh is the landing-place for the 
ree farming distriet about Moseow and 


estward. There is a government wen 


er station here, and two youths were 


changing wig-wag practice with signal 


igs across the river. 
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the dews out. The life they lived was far 
more comfortless and savage and isolated 
than that of the Indian on the opposite 
bank, who had his family, his horses, and 
his neighbors always with him, and who 
no doubt enjoys himself, according to his 


THE 


In this neighborhood, again, were to be 
seen colonies of Chinese washing gold out 
of the gravelly shores of the river. Their 
houses were little holes dug in the bank, 
and roofed with just enough poles and 
brush to sustain a layer of earth and keep 
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FERRY. 


lights, from Easter to Christmas, endur- 
ing the bad season of midwinter as best 
he ean, 

It was utter night when we east off from 
the last Point, and 
passed under the black frown of the preei- 


landing at Granite 


4 
a 
— 
4 
‘4 
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DALLES OF 


pice. The water swishing by the prow 
flashed a moment in the vellow glare of 
our low head-light, and swept back into 
No 
wind made moans or music through the 
wire cordage of the steamer’s upper works, 


the velvety, noiseless @loom behind. 


and the stillness of sleep settled upon the 
boat as [smoked my last warm pipeful in 
the pilot-house, studying 


“the deep sapphire overhead, 
Distinet with ‘vivid stars inlaid.” 


After this, cool oblivion, and an awak- 
ing in the bright morning at Lewiston, 
at the junction of the Snake and Clear- 
water rivers. 

IV.—ACROSS 


THE PALOUSE. 


The agricultural region north of the 
Snake the Palouse 
country, or simply as the Palouse, after 
the of 
traverse 1t, carrying the mail in several 
directions, and | the from 
Lewiston to Cheney, a station on the 
Northern Pacifie Railway, the direction be 
ing due north, and right along the bound 
ary between Washington and Idaho, 


River is known 


as 


its central river Stages 


hame 


chose route 


THE 


COLUMBIA. 


Five o'clock in the morning was the 
hour for starting, the vehicle proving to 
be an open two-seated and badly used-up 
buckboard. With great joy I saw a trio 
of the mangiest of ** bagmen” drive away 
in the opposite direction, and found that 
my companion was to be a young Califor 
nian, acting as advance agent for The Man 
Mystery—a magician, contortionist, ete., 
who was making a tour of the region, 
‘his wonders to perform” before the ex 
cited frontiersmen. Driving to the brink 
of the Clearwater, whose eurrent is blue. 
while that of the Snake is yellow, we 
shouted to the ferryman opposite, who 
calmly finished his breakfast, and then 
leisurely steered us across by means of his 
wire-suspended flat-boat. He had eight 
een dogs, all of which, *‘ without distine 
tion of race, color, or previous condition,” 
came down to welcome our bark with 
theirs. 

Here, too, stood a tall, sunburned maid 
en, straight as a wheat stalk. She had 
just alighted from a big black horse, and 
now elimbed up beside the driver, who ev 
idently considered us two passengers in 
the low seat behind entirely unnecessary 


= 
q 
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his happiness. Her costume was well 
| ipted to her journey 
id badly cracked chip hat, a 
water-proof, rusty with sunshine 


bare vad brimmed 
double 


id dust, two green Balmoral skirts, and 
sutside the water-proof cloak) a riding 
irt of faded alpaca, which, when she 
wok her the 
vrapped around her waist like a sash. 


seat on buekboard, she 
That she had a better hat, however, was 
manifest by the shape of a parcel carefully 


arried in her lap. 
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elowed, under the beams of the rising sun, 
with 
vellow of straw and the gravish-green of 


broad color—a mingled tone of the 
hay, with cobalt lving solid in the angular 
masses of shadow near at hand, or washed 
evenly and almost impalpably over’ the 
misty background. It soon appeared that 
our hew passenger was a school-mistress, 
and wished she were baek in California, 
hot Idaho The 


and she discovered they had acquaintances 


liking advance agent 


(in common in the Sacramento Valley, 


INDIAN HORSE-TRADER. 


Before us loomed a hill that it would 
require two and a half hours to climb, in 
order to get up to the plateau level, so 
deep was the river-bed sunken. The road 
wound here and there, wherever the grade 
was best. Expanding before us as we 
went higher and higher, all the landscape 


and were soon very talkative together, 
whereupon the driver became sulky, and 
devoted himself to giving me geographical 
information, none of which was new. 

The deep ravine in the bare and gray- 
elly blutf along which we were climbing 
covered with hundreds of 


Was narrow 
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sheep paths, dividing the face of the hill 


into a multitude of minute terraces. On 


our side Wwe could hardly 


through the weeds, though 


trace these 
at a distance 
they were as plain as the lines of shin 


gling on a roof. Great flocks of sheep 
forth in spring and 
again in the autumn, between their high 
summer pastures and the sheltered fields 
long the river, keep these tiny trails well 


al 
trodden. 


passing back and 


As the summit approached, a vast scene 
Was spread before us, 


“grassy, wild, and bare, 
Wi ie, wild, and open to the air.’ 


At the base of the bluff the two rivers 


came down to join currents, and break | 


through the jagged indigo of the canon 
just visible at the right. 


faintly on the far horizon, and right un 
derneath us the orchards and white houses 
of Lewiston and the green meadows along 
the Clearwater formed bright notes in the 
landscape. All the rest was a treeless pla- 
teau, but a plateau through which the wa- 
ter had cut tortuous and confluent lines of 
drainage, beginning far back as mere pen 


cil scratches, like the outermost twigs of 
a tree, and uniting into deeper and deeper 
channels, until the great gulches opened 
into the river gorge. 


All these rivulets, 
brooks, and winding river-courses were 
now dry and brown, with sere grass to | 
their very beds, and between them lay | 
rounded ridges like well-shaven lawns, as 
smooth and close-cropped and tawny as a 
pig’s back. We were 1800 feet above the 
town, the school-mistress said, and only 
now could we begin to appreciate how 
deeply broad, and forcible a 
stream was this great river of the Snake. 


sunken, 


Its course could be traced for a score of | 
miles—a vast cliff-guarded chasm plough- 
ed far through the basalts that here and 
there protruded from underneath their 
thick blanket of soil and herbage. I have 
said ploughed, but that is only partially 
true, for one could easily see how the edges 
of the blutfs alone each side of both the 
Snake and the Clearwater were higher 
than the general level of the plateaus back | 
of them, showing that subterranean forces 


had forced the earth's crust apart along 
this line, furnishing an irregular drainage | 
channel, to which all Idaho contributes. | 

Walking slowly up the long hill in the | 
freshness of the morning, and much of | 


In the south | 
| 
some mountain silhouettes were painted 


| tle and make change. 


| thers did. 
| for that.” 


! the time in the shade, there had been lit 
discomfort; but here on the summit bee 
the “heat and burden of the day.” J 
sun blazed down straight from the elo 
less vault, and was retleeted baek from 
unbounded area of seared plain. The lig 


soil, powdered by incessant travel and pry 
longed drought, was kicked into a dens 
cloud, hiding the horses’ feet, and pour 
otf the wheels into our faces and over o 

clothes. The glib tongue of the schoo 
mistress was kept fast shut in her mouth 
which she dared not open in the blindin 
dust, and the driver substituted touches o 
his whip-lash for speech in addressing hi 
team. 

The people of this neighborhood wer 
largely Norwegians, most of whom had 
previously dwelt somewhere else on the 
Pacific coast. Their houses were chief 
ly built of logs, which they had hauled 
ten or twenty miles from the hills, and 
the walls inclined inward somewhat, as 
I have seen represented in pictures of 
settlements. There was not the least ap 
pearance of an attempt to be nice about 
any of the houses, and almost no bushes 
or trees were set out. As the small, com 
fortless school building came into view 
on a distant eminence, the school-mistress 


| began to talk about the difficulties of her 


position, 

“Most of my pupils are as old as I am, 
and it is hard to behave like a teacher 
with them. And stupid? Lordy!” 

I could see by the way her two hands 


| went up that their dullness was immea- 


surable by words. 

“*T guess some of ‘em are pretty smart 
in their own lingo; but all they want of 
our teaching is just enough to read a lit 
As soon as these 
boys get grown, you see, they're going 
away off a thousand miles or so, buy some 
land, and go to farming, just as their fa 
They don't need much savvey 


Nobody was to be seen around the hot 
little log school-house, the windows. of 
which were boarded up, showing how the 
boys had smashed the glass. It looked 
pretty lonely for the young woman, who 
waved us good-by with her big hat as we 
came to the crest of the next hill. The 
driver was much affected. wouldn't 
mind goin’ to school myself this after- 
noon,” he sighed. ‘I think, if I were to 


try, I could make it interesting for the 
teacher.” 
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“WE'LL WHOOP "ER UP FOR THE PROFESSOR.” 


Arrived at Moscow for dinner, we look- | having so large a tributary population, 
ed very much like darkies or coal-heavers. | would be a good place for his man, and so 
Moscow is a lively little town, doing a_ he *‘ billed” it, which I learn is the proper 


large trade with the farmers. expression for posting announcements 


The advance agent thought this town, and arranging the preliminaries of any 
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exhibition. A lounger at the hotel took | 


vast 
ised him a big house, as though he ** car 
ried the county in his breeches pocket,” 
like a politician. 

We ain't had a show since ‘way back, 
and every feller that can raise the bullion 
I] come, and bring his girl. 
have any reserved seats. 


setter not 
Charge every- 
body four bits straight, and the kids two 
bits. That ‘Il feteh 
We'll whoop ‘er up for the Professor.” 
The same endless succession of rolling 
hills, farm-covered as far as the eye could 
reach, continued all the way to the Pa 
louse River—a distance 
given as forty-five miles; 


from 
but that is mea- 
sured in an air line simply by counting 
the section lines. 


over a hill or around a farm, so that it is 
much longer in fact, the hot sun and sti 
fling dust not tending to shorten our esti- 
miate. 

At Palouse City we spent the night. 
The town is on the river, here a small, 
swift stream running through a thin 
growth of yellow pines. The water-pow- 
to which logs are rafted down, and on 
the steep sides of the ravine a rough vil 
lage of a hundred people or so has grown 


up, forming a supply point for the neigh- | 


borhood. It has dawned upon them, 
however, that the rugged little cafon is 
no place for the town, so they are picking 
it up bodily and moving a mile down the 
creek to where it may stand on a level. 
Colfax, a village of considerable size, not 
far away, had been burned just before my 
visit, and it was expected that the dwell- 
ers there would not rebuild, but would 
come and start afresh at this new town, 
or else at Endicott. It never occurred to 


any of these persons that there was any | 


sentiment to hinder their pulling up 
stakes and moving a town about in this 


fashion. The whole country is merely 
laid off in squares. States, counties, 


towns, farms, are all run by surveyors’ 
lines. Nothing has been brought about 
by a course of events, or is determined by 


the natural boundaries of big-tree, stream, | 


or hill range, as is pleasantly the case in 
the father-land. 


in any other quarter section he might 
“take up.’ It is not home at all. 


interest in the proceedings, and prom- | 


} trees. 


Don’t you fret. | 


Lewiston | 


The road always takes | 
two sides of a triangle, either in going 


| passed through 


the Eastern States. 
'the farmer can pay more than a fraction 
| of the cost; but the dealer gives him credit, 


Hence there is no char- | 
acter in any district or piece of real estate, | 
nor more hold upon a man’s affection than | 
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body has been born, or died, or Marri 
there; the owner has not planted ho) 
along with his orchard, and therefore | 
none to uproot in the abandonment of | 
All that sort of thing is vet 


| come, and it costs him and his family 


more pangs to pack up and go where thi 
think they can do a little better than 
does a hunter to move his nightly lode 
as he follows the game. 

Between Palouse City and the railwa 


| occurs the same W ide expanse of rollin 
| fertile hills and valleys, everywhere dot 


ted with farms. Various small streams 
the largest of which is Hangman’s Creek 
exist, and it is said that springs are abun 
dant throughout the whole region, and 
good wells easily obtained. 

Hangman’s Creek is not at all as forbid 
ding as its name, winding its way cheerily 


| through willowy and flower-strewn banks 


In 1857 the trees along its banks a littl 


| lower down were decorated with the bod 
| ies of several ringleaders of a murderous 


revolt onthe part of the Spokane Indians 


|} to whom General Wright administered a 
| defeat so severe and so well merited that 
| this tribe has been most polite and friend 
er has caused two saw-mills to be built, | 


The name of 
the pleasant creek perpetuates this execu 
tion, Which in Idaho phrase was a ‘hang 
ing-bee.” 

Two villages north of the Palouse were 
Farrington and Spangle 

-which have a dozen stores and vari 
ous workshops each, and look forward to 
a long continuance of their rapid growth. 
The heaviest establishment in all these 
villages is the warehouse of the man who 
sells agricultural implements. These 
farms—a few of which exceed a thousand 
acres—require the use of machinery, and 
every farmer is discontented unless he 
owns a complete set, with all the latest 
improvements. This is expensive, for 
here machinery costs fully twice its price 
It is seldom that 


ly to the whites ever since. 


takes a mortgage on the farm, and charges 
him one to two per cent. a month inter- 
est. The farmers don’t deserve their good 
wagons and implements, even on these ru- 
inous terms, for IT saw them, in many in- 
stances, left out-of-doors to crack and rust. 

The methods of farming show nothing 
extraordinary except, perhaps, the culti- 


| vation of wheat for hay, to which end al- 
No- | most the entire crop has been consigned 
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FALLS OF 


hitherto. 
well, but have been cultivated very spar- 
ingly. The principal crop until recently 
was flax—the wild plant is plentiful all 
about these hills—the yield of which 
would average about fourteen bushels to 
the acre. It was profitable because of the 
saving in freight compared with a cargo 
of grain of equal value. Now, however, 
the farmers are turning their attention 
more to wheat and oats; not much barley 
is raised. The average yield per acre of 


these grains is very large compared with 


the East, though by no means reaching 
the extravagant estimates often published, 
nor am I judging from the present vear, 


Timothy, clover, and alfalfa do | 


THE SPOKANE, 


which is one of unusual drought, the total 
yield of the region not being expected to 
more than equal last year’s crop, in spite 
of the increased acreage. Droughs is the 
great enemy the farmer has to dread, but 
no irrigation is considered necessary, and 
probably lack of grain is to be looked for 
no more here than in the Prairie States. 
Stock-raising was profitable to the first 
comers, but the rapid filling up and fen 
cing in of the country has limited the pos- 
sibilities of this. One does not see many 
cattle, therefore, and fewer horses than 
formerly, though every farmer has a small 
band, which are disposed of to drovers, 
who sell them again to the herdsmen of 


j 


\Wyoming and Colorado, to be used up 
id mercifuliy shot after a year or two of 
ittle-chasing. In the horse and eattle 
siness, but especially the former, the 
rmers have keen competitors in the Nez 
‘pee Indians, who raise great numbers 
ponies, Which they sell not only to the 
“tle men, but also to the Northern In- 
ins—Spokanes, Coeur d’Alenes, Crees, 
id Flat-heads—who are less favorably 

-ituated for horse-breeding. These Indian 
wonies, and the half-breed scrub. stock 

raised by the white men as well, go by 

the name of ‘‘Kyuses’—derived from a 

tribe of Indians in northern California 
vith whom the pioneers first began to 

trade in horseflesh. They are tough, act 
ive, often speedy little brutes, but as full 
of tricks and deviltry as their homely 
skins will hold. 

V.—THE SPOKANE REGION, 

The sand and laya along the banks of 
the Columbia River extend northeastward 
from the Dalles in a triangular tongue of 
desert penetrating almost to Cocur d’ Alene 
Lake. Its scenery, as viewed from the 
ear window, is perfectly described by Bret 
Harte’s familiar stanza: 


Just take a look about you: alkali, rock, and 


Sage and rock and alkali—ain’t it a pretty page ? 


Sun in the east at mornin’, sun in the west at 


Light, 
And the shadow of this yere station the only thing 


moves in si 


Through this desolation the Northern | 


Pacific Railway, with ineredible hard- 
ship to its engineers and workmen, has 
eonstructed its main line, following an an- 
cient water-course, called the Great Coulé. 
There is no station better than a switch 
and a telegraph office for two hundred 
and fifty miles, or all the way from the 
Dalles to the Spokane Valley. The situ- 
ation was told very well by an old gentle- 
manggp the car drew up at a station con 
sisting of a section-house and a big sign- 


board, when he said, *‘'The people here | 
get just two drinks of water a day, one | 
when the train goes up, and the other | 


when it comes down.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of this cheerless 
aspect of affairs, the sage-brush plains 
that lie on top of the bluffs bordering 
the railway are very rich, and beyond 
them bunch-grass uplands of scarcely less 
fertility stretch northward and southward 
(as we have already seen), and are contin 
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ued west of the Columbia in the vastly 
useful valleys and grazing plateaus of the 
Yakima, and the other drainage slopes of 
the Cascade Range. All these uplands are 
being settled upon with amazing rapidity, 
and are to be yet more eagerly appropria 
ted when the railway connections hereto 
fore explained have made them readily 
accessible. At Sprague the shops of the 
Pacifie division are established, and a 
considerable town has sprung up, to whieh 
much farm trade will presently go, in ad- 
dition to the support of the railway me 
chanies. 

At present, however, the next station 
northeast of Sprague has great advantages 


This is Cheney, just now the largest and 


| most active village in eastern Washing 


| ton. 

Cheney was the terminus of my Palouse 
stage trip, and my first impression of the 
town was that it was the seene of a mil 
itary funeral Getting nearer, the truth 
appeared. The nucleus of a band was 


playing before a theatre door, the brazen 


| character of the performance “appearing 
more in the temerity of the musicians than 
in the nature of their instruments. To 
make up for this deficiency, tones of thun 

der were being struck from a big bass-drum 
by a sad-spirited German, and it was this 
Lhad mistaken forthe minute-guns of my 
funeral. Several times the music seemed 
about to break down, and the musicians to 
| turn and flee; but the big drum kept thun 

dering on to keep their courage up, and the 
little snare-drum trotted bravely along at 
the heels of the humming and banging as 
a sort of rear-guard to force into the thin 
ranks any cowardly or straggling notes 
that might fall behind. 

I thought the deepest misery of tavern 
| life had been sounded at Walla Walla and 
Palouse City; but, bless you! I was inex 
perienced. The * gentlemanly clerk” of 
the Cheney hotel was a homicide not only 
| under conviction, but actually undergoing 
a year’s sentence, and he went up to the 
jail to sleep every night, carrying the key 
to his cell in his pocket. The crockery was 
the most valuable of brice-a-brac, if cracks 
areacriterion. The waiters were assorted 


! into three nationalities and two colors, to 
suit every taste, and were obliging enough 
to sit beside you at the table and entertain 

you with enlivening conversation if thei 

duties were slack fora moment. The bill 
of fare was gorgeously adorned with Egyp- 
tian scenery composed by the job-printer 
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out of material kindly furnished by the 
type-foundry, and contained line after 
line of French dishes that complimented 


the erudition of the cooly cook far more | 


than his ability when they presented them- 
selves. 

‘Beef la 
heard to exclaim. 


mode !” one traveller was 
T suppose that means 
‘after a fashion.’ 

A very bad fashion. 

When I wanted to go to bed I was con- 
ducted to a house some distance away, 
and shown to a little doorless cell upstairs, 
built of new lumber, out of which the res- 
in was exuding in big drops and trickling 
streams. The total furniture consisted of 
three nails, a tin candlestick, and a rough 
bedstead on which was laid an inch or so 
of hay in a sack, and two army blankets. 
A series of these balsamic cells was occu- 
pied at a dollar a night each by men very 
glad to get any place to lie down. 


“ Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard.” 


A pair of stentor-voiced minstrels going 
through a long repertory for the benefit of 
a contiguous beer saloon, in which *‘ Rock 
of Ages” came next to ‘* Patrick, mind the 
Baby,” and ** Annie Laurie” found herself 
in close pursuit of ** Biddy MeGee,” made 
no hurtful impression upon my drowsy 
ears. It did wake me up, however, when 
at midnight one lodger who had left his 
bed for tive minutes in search of a drink 

of water, he said, but that is doubtful— 
came back to find a stranger between his 
warm blankets. Naturally a row ensued, 
but nobody was killed; and presently the 
sunshine of another day came streaming 
through the horizontal eraecks in the wall 
and the vertical cracks in the partition, 
dividing the gloom of my cell into hun- 
dreds of cubes of gleaming dust-motes. 

Cheney possesses several hundred peo- 
ple, all of whom are enterprising and 
busy. ‘Two years ago there was not a ves- 
tige of atown. Now it is the chief place 
‘‘in the upper country,” 
except Spokane Falls; is building brick 
stores, churches, a big new hotel, has a 


for business 


large academy, and is selling town lots at 
That it will have long and 
steady life, I have no doubt; whether its 
ambition of becoming the metropolis of 
the region is to be realized, remains to be 


seen. 


big prices. 


last degree. 


At Spokane Falls is Liberty Hall. 

‘That is your room,” said our ho 
opening a door into a cool, prettily fu 
nished chamber, domestic enough eithe; 
to make us homesick or cure us of it 
the effect happened to be—‘' That is yo 
room; make the most of it. We don 
get up till we get ready, but there isa good 


| restaurant, where you can get your break 


fast. For luncheon you will always find 
trifles in the cupboard’”’—and with that ly 
led to the darkened dining-room—* and 
beer or claret in this refrigerator. Hel) 
yourself. We dine at five o’clock, but 
you needn't worry about any spike-tailed 


| coat or clerical tie.” 


As yet it is new and rough to the | 


'it is the power in this swift and easily 


So the jolly days went by in the luxu- 
rious idleness of rest, and in picking up 
loose ends of work that had trailed behind 
our rapid transit—went by in strong hot 


| blaze at noonday, and in breezy coolness 


after sunset. Thenin the comfort of ham 
mocks and easy-chairs, under the influence 
of good tobacco and merry company, wi 
heard much about the attractions of Spo 
kane Falls, and believed it all, because w: 
wishedto. We learned whata bright little 
town was growing up there,and that a 
very excellent class of people were choos 
ing it for their home; how it had none of 
the signs of the rough, temporary ‘‘camp,” 
but was destined to grow solidly and 
prettily into the most important and most 
desirable town in the whole region. Why 
this confidence? was the question asked 
and discussed. Because of the vast fertile 
plains north and south of it, which are 
being settled with great rapidity, and will 
send it a large portion of their trade; be- 
cause of the loveliness of its site; because 
of its healthfulness and comfortable cli- 
mate, especially in winter; because its in- 
terests are already in the hands of enter- 
prising and intelligent people; but chiefly 
on aceount of the inducements which it 
offers to manufacturers. 

The Spokane River at the falls comes 
sweeping down, aclear, full-bodied, power- 
ful stream more than a hundred feet wide, 
and it goes crashing in a short series of mag- 
nificent cascades down three ledges, mea- 
suring together 150 feet. Few cataracts in 
the wide world are more splendid in their 
snowy, tumultuous beauty than this—a 
clory no device of men can ever destroy, 
as has been done at St. Anthony. But 
the grand picture of the falls is not the 
claim they make upon us for prophecy; 
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unessed water to turn mill-wheels. At 
Spokane Falls will rise the manufacturing 
»wn that the wide farming population of 
e plateaus of the Columbia and Spokane 


THE HEI 


Lona time ago, when Austria was young, 
Phere came a herald to Vienna’s gates 
Bidding the city fling them open wide 
Upon a certain day; for then the king 
Would enter, with his shining retinue 


Forthwith the busy streets were pleasure 

paths; 

And that 
toil, 

With weeds of turbulence and tricky greed, 

Flashed into gardens blooming full of flowers 

Beauty blushed deeper, now the rising sun 

Of royalty upon it was to shine; 

Wealth cast its nets of tinsel and of gold 

To catch the kingly eye; and wisdom merged 

Itself into the terms of an address, 

Which the old Mayor sat up nights to learn 

\ needy poet wrote the same for him). 

No maiden fluttered through the narrow streets 

That pondered not what ribbons she should 
wear; 


which seemed but field of 


now a 


No window on the long procession’s route 
But had its tenants long engaged ahead. 


3ut the old sexton of St. Joseph’s Church 
Moped dull and sulky through the smiling 
crowd, 
A blot upon the city’s pleasure-page 
‘“What runs wrong with you, uncle?” 
cry— 
“You who have been the very youngest boy 
Of all the old men that the city had, 
Who loved processions more than perquisites, 
And rolled a gala day beneath your 
What rheumatism turned that 
lame? 
Speak up, 
ours.” 


was the 


tongue— 
has temper 


and make your inward burden 


The old man slowly walked until he came 
Unto the market-place, then feebly stopped, 
As if to talk; and a crowd gathered soon, 
As men will when a man has things to say. 
And thus he spoke: ‘For fifty years and 

more 
I have been sexton of St. Joseph’s Church. 
St. Joseph’s would have fared ill but for me. 
And though my friend the priest may smile 
at this, 
And wink at you an unbelieving eye, 
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must soon,make necessary, and about it 


will cluster the most solidly constituted 


and agreeable society to be found ** east of 
the mountains.” 


* THE TOWER 


My office shines in heave 
Although it was not mine 
Godly, I kept it and that stands next. 
If I have broke one circle of my sphere, 

Let some one with straight finger trace 


n as well as 
to make the ¢ 


ciean 


it out. 

‘And no procession in these fifty years 

Has marched the streets with aught like kit 
tread, 

But on the summit of St. Joseph's spire 

I stood erect and waved a welcome-fiag, 


With scanty resting-place beneath my feet 
And the wild breezes clutching at my 

It took some nerve to stand so near to heaven 
And fling abroad its colors 


beard 
Try it, priest 


‘But Iam old; most of my manhood’s fire 
Is choked in cold white ashes 
Tremble in every zephyr like the leaves 
What can I do?—the flag must not be missed 
From the cathedral’s summit I've no son, 
| Or he should bear the banner, or my 
| I have a daughter: she shall wave the flag! 


and my nerves 


curse, 


“And this is how 
flag. 
Ten suitors has she; and the valiant one 
Who, strong of heart and will, can climb that 
perch, 
And do what I so many times have done, 
Shall take her hand from mine at his descent 
Speak up, Vienna lads! and recollect 
How much of loveliness faint heart e’er won.” 


my girl shall wave the 


Then there was clamor in the callow breasts 

Of the Vienna youth; for she was far 

The sweetest blossom of that city’s vines 

Many a youngster’s eye climbed 

Where the frail spire-tip trembled in the breeze, 

Then wandered to the wherein she dwelt; 

But none spoke up, till Gabriel Petersheim, 

Whose ear this had 
reached, 

Came rushing through the crowd 
said: 


furtively 
cot 


proclamation strange 


and boldly 


‘‘T am your daughter’s suitor, and the one 


She truly loves; but si gain a smile 


Until I win her father’s heart as well; 


irce can 


And you, old man’ have frowned on me, and 
said 


‘ 
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I was too young, too frivolous, too wild. 
And had not manhood worthy of her hand. 
Mark me to-morrow as I mount yon spire, 
\ mention ! 


Whether “tw 


when I 


¢ the flag to you, 


as ever waved more gloriously 


thus the answered: ‘* Climb 


your way 


off, 


worthless 


id if a senseful breeze should push you 
And break that raw and. sé 


mewhiat 


I can not greatly mourn; but climb your way, 


1 you shall have the girl if you succeed,” 
High 


on the giddy pinnacle next day 


Waited the youth; but not till evening's sun 
: Marched from the western gates, that tardy 
king 
; = Rode past the church. And though young 
Gabriel’s nerves 


t of food, 


monarch’s 


Were weakened by fa and wan 
He pleased the people’s and th 
eye, 
tlashed 
one 
Who turned her 
And who 


tower. 


crue 


«a deeper thrill of love through 


sweet face of 


ten up to him, 


true heart stood with him on the 


kingly all had 


Now, when the 
passed, 
‘ He folded up the fla 
: And pt 


But thi 


pageant 


¢, and with proud smiles 
yuder heart prepared him to descend. 
small trap-door through which he had 
Had by some rival’s hand been barred! and he, 
With 1 hand-breadth’s 


might cling, 


mut a space where he 


Was left alone to live there, or to die 
Guessing the truth, or shadow of the truth, 
He smiled at first, and said: ‘‘ Well, let them 


voice 


such a ! 


Their jealousy by paltry trick 
my laugh will longer be! 
1, and released.’’ | 
But an hour, and two others, slowly came, 


And 


They laugh an hour; 


Their joke will soon be dea 
he 


then murmured: ‘* This is no boy's 


sport 


is a silent signal, which means * Death!” 


He 
Not even an echo, on 
He waved | 
Th 


came to him, 
lofty perch. 


nte 


shouted, but no answer 
that 


is hands in 


m entreaty, but 


darkness between him his 


friends 


crept 


hour seemed an and still he 


A. half 
clung 

He | 
Twinkling like stars upon+a lowlier sky, 


And prayed 


wked down at the myriad city lights, 


“QO blessed city of my birth, | 


| Marched slowly 


| To the dumb, distant hills that heedless slept; 
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In which full many I love, and one oO er-we 
Or I should not. be 
Is there not ‘mongst those thousands one k 


feebly clinging here, 


heart 
To he Ip me? or must I come back to you 
Crashing my 
death?” 
Rich sounds of mirth came faintly—t 


help 


way through grim, untim 


Another hour went and still he clun 
He braced himself against the rising 
And wrapped the flag around 

form, 
And thus he prayed unto the merry wind 
“Q breeze, bear tales of truer Joy 
Than I « vive you at this lonely height 
Tell but miy dunger to the heart I serve, 
And she will never rest till 
The winds pressed hard 
clung, 
And well-nigh wrenched him from that secant 
hold, 


But made no answer to the piteous plea 


bv, 
breez 


you no 


an 


I am free!” 


against) him 


and still he held 
to his narrow perch 
r and queenly summer night; 


Ifour after hour went by, 
Weak, dizzy, reeling 
It 
And every star seemed hanging from the sk 
As if ‘twere at him 
And thus he t 


was a clea 
bending down to look 


prayed to the far-shining stars 


*O million worlds, peopled perhaps like this 
Cun you not see me, clinging helpless here 
Can you not flash a message to some eye 


Or throw your influence on some friendly 


brain 
To rescue me?” A 


sweet-eved stars 


| Gave smiles to the beseecher, but no help. 


And so the long procession of the night 
by, and each searce hour was 


hailed 


| By the great clock beneath; and still he clung 


Unto the frail preserver of his life, 
And held, not for his life, but for his love— 
Held while the spiteful breezes wrenched at 


him; 
Ifeld while the chills of midnight crept through 
him; 


While Hope and Fear made him their battle- 
ground, 

And ravaged fiercely through his heart and 
brain. 

Ife moaned, he wept, he prayed again; he 
pray ¢ d— 

Grown desperate and half-raving in his woe— 

To everything in earth, or air, or sky: 

To the fair streets, now still and silent grown; 

To the cold roofs, now stretched ‘twixt him 
and help; 


To the white clouds that slowly fluttered past; 


F 
: 
, 
lon 


his lost mother in the sky above; 


\nd then he prayed to God 
About that time 
re maiden dreamed she saw her lover, faint, 
nging for life; and with a scream) uprose 
(nd rushed to the old sexton’s yielding door, 


nting no peace to lim until he ran 
find the truth, and give the boy release 


({n hour ere sunrise he came feebly down 
laiming his fair prize 
But what a wreck to win a blooming gtrl! 


Hlis cheeks were wrinkled, and of yellow hue, 


Grasping the flag, and ¢ 


Ilis eves were sunken, and his curling hair 
Gleamed white as snow upon the distant Alps 


GEORGE 


MINHE death of George Fuller occurred in 
| the most interesting period of his ar 
tistie career. THLe had develope d his meth 
od of painting so far as to be able to ex 
press with much more accuraey than at 
iuy previous stage of his progress that 
peculiar effeet of light and atmosphere 
vhich exeited his imagination and tempt 
ed his brush; he had attained a skill in 
rendering the finest qualities of expression 
in the human face which has not been 
equalled in the history of art in this coun 
try. He was one of the few painters of 
modern times who have kept young in 
art while they have advanced in years. 
At his death the conditions of progress 
were apparently as vital and as sound in 
himas in any youth who thumbs his first 
palette. Like Corot, he developed slowly 
and ripened late in life; like Millet, his 
love for art and his singleness of purpose 
only strengthened as he grew older; like 
all great painters, his art was his life, and 
strongly reflected hispersonality. To fully 
understand Fuller as a painter it is neces 
sary to keep in mind the conditions under 
which he pursued his profession. If we 
take into consideration his surroundings, 
if we properly gauge the influences to 
Which he was subjected, then much that 
seems hesitating and uneertain in his 
methods will be accounted for as necessa 
ry phases of his development, and we 
shall gain a more just estimate of his 
strength as a painter and his character as 
a man, It Was a common remark among 
his friends that in any other country he 
would long ago have been honored as a 
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But the 
head 
In her white arms, and soothed him like a 
child; 
And said, ** You lived a life of woe for me 


Up on the spire, and now look old enough 


vung maiden clasped his weary 


Even to please my father; but soon I 


Will nurse vou back into your youth again 


And soon the tower bells sung his wedding 

The old-young man was happy ind they 
both 


Cheered by the well-earned bounty of the 
king 


Lived Years Within Vienna ites 


FULLER, 


inaster in the profession. It is undoubt 
edly true that ina COMMUNITY where art 
ists, as a Class, have more popular distine 
tion than they have here, Fuller would 
have found at a much earlier point in his 


eareer an appreciative audic Hee, and he 


would have had a wider influence with 
his art than he has had Not that every 


painter of marked individuality is speed 
ily recognized even in the nove Ity huntin J 
French artistic circles, but the quality ot 
human interest and the personal charm 
in Fuller’s work are too eloquent not to 
have been deeply felt in any society sus 
ceptible to artistic impressions. The in 
dividuality of his work, though inte hse, 
was never revolutionary in character It 
did not oblige the spectator to lay aside 
all previous predilections, and to try to 
analyze the charm of the new creations. 
It did not attempt the glorification of the 
humble and the uneouth, nor deal with 
any problems bevond the SCOpe of the ob- 
server gifted with ordinary intelligenee, 
His art was grounded in the poetry of ey 
ery-day life. It was not based upon any 
peculiarities of social condition, it 
made no appeal for recognition through 
the dramatic emotions. He has built his 
own temple out of fine materials, and it 
because he has chosen the rarest textures 
from among the mass of superticially at 
tractive material ready to his hand that 
his individuality deserves sueh honor. 
Fuller passed his early life in a New 
England village To any one who has 


experienced the artistic dearth and deso 


lation of the American country town re 


P 
: ae 
y 
= 
re 
| 
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is a Significant one. Most painters readi 
ly trace the beginning of their artistie im 
pulse to childish impressions, and in coun 
tries where the churches and the publie 
buildings popularize the art of an old civ 
ilization the taste for art is insensibly fos 
Itis an 
impossibility in most European countries 


tered and is naturally developed. 


for a youth to receive a good education 
and reach man’s estate without ever hav 
ing been brought in contact with a single 
Here it has been not 
only a possible, but even a common, expe 
rience. At the time when Fuller began | 
his art education the foundation of that ir 
regular system of art schools which has 


serious work of art. 


overspread the country since the Centen 
nial Exhibition was not even thought of, 
and whatever training he had in the rudi 
ments of his profession was at the best but 
insufficient. A short trip 
abroad helped in a measure to supply the 
deficiency of instruction at home, but, un 
like most Americans who pursue their 
studies abroad, he did not identify him 
self with any of the schools then in vogue. 
He is known to have been much impressed 
by the old masters, and particularly, per 
haps, by the works of Correggio, whose de] 
icacy of sentiment and refinement of col 
or appealed to his feelings more than the | 
stronger and more masculine productions | 
of other Italian painters. But he revered 
all the old masters with an intensity of 
feeling almost amounting to worship, and 
when he came home after a study of them 
he was so filled with the spirit of the large 
purpose of their art that the influence nev- | 
er left him. | 

During the period of his residence in 


meagre and 


New York he received but slender en- | 
couragement. The circle of art-lovers | 
was then very small, and the interest 


manifested in the productions of local 
artists was comparatively insignificant. 
Fuller had, besides, none of the pushing | 
qualities which were often necessary to se- | 
cure recognition. But in all probability, 
notwithstanding the unpretentious char 
acter of the work he then produced, he 
would have made himself a place as a por- 
trait painter if he had stuck to his easel, | 
and had persistently pursued his studies. | 
He, however, after a short stay in the me- | 
tropolis, gave up his studio, betook him- | 
self to his native town, and devoted the | 
larger part of his time and attention to 
farming. It is a mistake to suppose that | 


mote from a commercial centre, this fact | le was influenced to take this step sol: 


} Man. 


| than one thing, be it well or ill. 


have been 
| which make the country what it is, are 


| fession in this country. 
skillful technique and the temptation of 
| easy production preoccupy the attention 
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by the want of success he met with 
New York. 
it is true, but he would probably have e 

tinued the fight if the death of his fat} 
had not happened at that time. He fi 
called to return to his country home 
endeavor to fill the responsible place 

f 
It was an act so characteristic « 


He was not making mon 


head of the family and manager « 
farm. 
the man that we can not criticise the mo 
tives of it, although we must regret thi 
cause of the apparent desertion of his pro 
One of the articles of his cree: 
was that an artist should first of all be a 
His life shows how well he acted up 
to this principle. 
immediate interests for the good of others 
he was satisfied that he performed his first 
duty, and we find him directing the op 
erations of a country farm with the same 
enthusiasm that he earried on a studio. 
The facility with which he exchanged 
the brush for the plough-handle is essen 
tially characteristic of atypical American 
It is acommon reproach to our mechanics 


fession. 


In sacrificing his ow) 


that they are jacks of all trades; to our 
doctors that they are surgeons, physicians, 
and professors at the same time; to thy 
members of the legal profession that they 
are solicitors, lawyers, and politicians in 
It seems to be a condition of our ciy 
ilization that we shall be able to do more 
Indeed, 
specialties in professions are with us quite 
a recent innovation. This state of things 
is, | believe, partly the heritage of our 
early struggles in the settlement and eiv 
ilization of the country, the remote echo 
of that personal independence and self-re 
liance which the necessities of existence 
developed in our ancestors. But Puritans 
and pioneers, however useful they may 
in founding the institutions 


one. 


not harmonious factors in the develop 
ment of an art-loving community. This 
fatal facility for aequiring a trade or a 


| profession, this adaptability to circum 


stanees, is one of the greatest drawbacks 
to the production of serious, thoughtful, 
intense work in any sphere of life. This 
same facility is also the cause of that su- 
perficiality of aequirement which is the 
well-merited reproach to the artistic pro 
The glamour of 


of the artist, and confine his thoughts to 


: 
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narrow limits of his immediate ocecu- | 


This preoccupation leaves him 
-ijthout impulse or inclination to pursue 
ose collateral branches of study which 

quite as necessary to the full develop 


ent of the artist as are others which re- 
ite directly to the production of pictures. 
it while this facility, if undirected, is 
favorable to the productions of great 
orks of any kind, and especially of im- 
vinative works, it may be turned into the 
strongest element of real success by mak- 
v use of it as a means, and not relying 
on itasanend. Fuller did exactly this, 
though it cost him great and continuous 
fort. He, improbable as it would seem 
from an examination of his later and fin- 
shed works, had a good share of the in- 
vate Yankee skill in the use of materials. 
Precision of touch and a rigid method of 
treatment, amounting almost 


works, and may be sometimes traced even 
in his late productions. But he regarded 
facility as a Jeopardy to all good art, and 


despising the qualities obtained by manual | 


skill and adroitness, he was satisfied only 


intense study and severe labor. 


Although his sojourn of fifteen of the | 
best years of his life on a country farm | 
would appear to have been fatal to his | 


progress in art, yet, on the contrary, it 
doubtless had a beneficial effect on him. 


up his chosen work, although the duties 


of a farmer's life prevented any continu- | 


ous application to painting. It was dur- 
ing this sojourn in the country that he 
was able to accomplish what perhaps 


would have been impossible if he had de- | 


pended on his painting for his support 
the development of a method by which he 
could express his appreciation of the charm 


in mysterious effect of light, and his acute | 


sense of beauty of form. 
He painted many landseapes, a num- 
ber of beautiful heads, and was evidently 


occupied with the study of certain effects | 


and compositions which afterward ap- 
peared in completed pictures. Naturally 
enough, his isolation only served to erys- 
tallize his ideas of art in general. Quite 
outside the influence the different 
schools which have dragged our artists 
and our public hither and thither, he 
went on in his own way, and put his own 
personality in his works. It is very in- 
teresting to trace the etfect on his art of 


of 


| this 


| truths. 


| sion toward 
| had this opportunity for self - develop- 
| ment, it is difficult to surmise the diree- 
| tion which his progress would have tak 
to conven- | 
tionality, are seen in some of his earlier | 


| sought. 


| the whole. 


this intimate study of nature. He was 
evidently more vividly impressed by the 
quality of sunlight than by anything else, 
and in his successive attempts to realize 
this impression upon canvas he gradually 


| left behind altogether the rigid treatment 


which was the residual of his early train 
ing, 
the 


more and more to give 
truth of effect without regard to how 
truth was obtained. The quality of 
solidity and relief, which was a strong 
element in his early work, now became 


and sought 


modified, and was sometimes almost lost 
in the subtle 
We thus find during his coun 
try life a constant and distinet progres 
refinement. If he had not 


endeavor to secure more 


en, because his extreme sensitiveness to 
impressions would undoubtedly have in 


| sensibly directed his endeavor to meet the 
| demands of recognized taste. 


When he appeared in publie for the 
second time, about eight years ago, he 


|came forward with a method, a way of 
with the exhaustive results which follow | 


looking at nature, an intention, entirely 
his own, no more to be copied or to be im- 
itated than any strongly individual paint- 
er who has preceded him. In the first 
place, he showed himself a colorist; not 


| an adjuster of brilliant harmonies, nor an 
| inventor of startling contrasts, but a col 
He did not by any means wholly throw | 


orist in the best sense of the term, finding 
beauty of color in the commonest mate- 
rial, selecting combinations sober in tone, 
but rich and full in quality. He was 
never satisfied with an accidental sugges 
tion of color, and rarely stopped short of 
a complete rendering of the quality he 
In the second place, he showed 
himself a draughtsman, for he preserved 
all the large lines of the forms, while sae- 
rificing the minor details to the beauty of 
Lastly, he showed himself an 
imaginative painter, for he rejected all 
facts which interfered with his rendering 
of the impression he had in his mind. 
The soul of his art His 


common is 


was selection. 
was that art 
politan, that neither school nor national 


remark 


ity should govern an artist in his work, 
but his own choice of what is beautiful 
in nature should In the 
works of the old masters he found the 
doctrine fully exemplitied. Each of them, 
he what attracted 
him, and clung to that as the only thing 


be his school, 


reasoned, chose most 


a 
4 
Ft 


worth painting. His method of painting 
was directed by this conviction, which 
the long opportunity for quiet study and 
contemplation of nature strengthened and 
fixed in his mind. He loved in a land 
that of which 
unites all objects in a warm glow, softens 


scape quality sunlight 
the lines, fills the shadows with mysteri 
earth with 
For him there was no 


ous forms, and glorifies the 
palpitating color. 
immediate foreground: he chose an effect 
which carried the composition far beyond 
the 


while to attempt to represent the com 


frame. He did not consider it worth 
monplace actuality of foreground objects, 
for that diverted the attention 
charm of the effect. 


from the 
He painted his land 
scapes with the same exalted feelings that 


a sunset or the loveliness of an 
summer day. 

He argued and proved by his work that 
in the presence of a sublime etfeet all de 
tail which does not emphasize a great fact 
He threw over 


his landseapes an atmosphere which gave 


is overlooked or forgotten. 
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texture, and over all that pervading a) 
harmonizing veil of rich but softened si 
light, suggesting not only the heat but t] 
hum of a summer day, when all the inse: 
world is busy, and the earth seems to oy: 
its pores and store up the warmth of 1 
sunlight and the wealth of its color. T 
same principles which governed his sel 
tion of effect of light directed his choic 
of type and expression in his heads. H 
placed before him an urchin from 1 
street. If there was a suggestion of 1% 
finement in the type of face or in the e) 
pression, Fuller caught it and put it dow) 
He never painted a brutal head. If |x 
saw brutality, he did not like it, and woul: 


not represent it. He believed the provin 


| of art was to call attention to the beauties 


possess one at the sight of the glories of | 


Indian | 


them a bewitching charm of mystery, and | 


coneealed none of the beauty of line or the 


contrast of masses. His figures have the 


same warm glow thrown about them which 


covers the landscape in which they stand. 
They thus become a part of the harmoni- 
ous whole, 
lose the gross and commonplace aspect of 
foreground objects. From the persistency 
with which Fuller studied this peculiar ef- 
fect he was, of course, often charged with 
affectation. The same charge is always 
made against a painter who diligently pur- 
sues a favorite theme. Corot’s effects have 
Fuller 
chose another and equally attractive effect 
of light, and studied it with an astonishing- 
ly parallel result. 
ple of figures and landscape the ** Turkey 
Pasture in Kentucky.” No one would 
think of calling this a realistic landscape, 


been both sneered at and accepted. 


Take for a good exam 


because we have, by common usage, con- 
fined that adjective to the deseription of 
the representation of the most common- 
place objects of nature. 
time, no one familiar with the country ean 
look at this picture without experiencing 


the glow of the delightful memory of some 
field 
dark masses 
of the birds with burnished backs, the dis 
tant, irregular silhouette of trees against 
the sky, the sky itself feathery and soft in 


The broad, broken 
dotted with figures, and the 


similar effect. 


In 


retire from the first plane, and | 


But, at the same | 


| of the face, in the girlish grace of the fig 


of nature, not to insist upon the defects 
the deformities, and the vulgarities of man 
His street urchin on cen 
vas remains a street urchin still, but he 


or landseape. 


has a gentle expression, such as will some 
times be caught on the veriest of vaga 
bonds, and the sunburned skin affords an 
opportunity for rich and glowing color, 
not an excuse for the imitation of the r 
pulsive condition of human flesh. In his 
studies of girlhood Fuller has fixed the 
loveliest expression of innocence and hap 
piness that has ever been put on canvas. 
his idealized heads he has created a 
tvpe of beauty thoroughly natural in its 
character and individual in its style, and 
one which will live as a representative im- 
pression of the feminine beauty of the pre 
sent day. In this type he has combined 
the choice elements of innocence and sim 
plicity of character, and has given us a re 
fined and sweet country maiden, full of 
health and youthful vigor, and rich in the 
promise of perfect womanhood. 
‘Winifred Dysart” will always remain 
in the mind of every one who has felt the 
graceful charm of her presence as a unique 
tvpe of the loveliness of maidenhood. 
The picture is simplicity itself. The life 
size figure of a girl, with her arms hang 
ing by her side, stands in a spacious land 
scape facing the spectator. Not even the 
suggestion of an incident gives interest to 
the subject. In the bewitching sweetness 
ure, and in the wonderful delicacy of the 
color there is united such elements of real 
beauty and such a wealth of artistic ex 
pression that the spectator is first attract 
ed, then absorbed and elevated, by its con- 


templation. Common realism, even in its 


x 


GEORGE FULLER 
greatest perfection, has no such power to | latest work, ** Arethusa,” he has extended 
invest its creations with personal interest to the female figure the same sense of per a 
and impressiveness. In “Winifred Dy- fection of form and retinement of color : 
sart.” Fuller has sueeeeded in rendering |) which he has striven for in his heads. No 
much of the strength of his own impres- more chaste and poetical rendering of the 
sion. and thus through his work he is able. figure has been seen in modern times , 
to communicate some of the contagion of Fuller doubtless often failed with his 
his own appreciation of beauty. In other portraits to satisfy the requirements of or 
pictures he has given muel of the same dinary portraiture, because he could not | 


quality of loveliness, but in none has he be content with the superficial imitation 
reached the height of « x pression Which is) of flesh, feature, or textures What he 
found in ‘** Winifred Dy sart.” In his attempted and usually succeeded in doing 2 
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Was Lo represent his sitters under the best contemporaries in vears membership 


aspect which his observation and imagi 
nation suggested, Of absolute realism in 
lis portraits there is little: of accurate im 
the details of form and color 
little: but What 
Very much better, a masterly ceneraliza 


itation of 


there is also there is, is 
tion of the characteristic traits of the sit 
ter, A portrait which has this quality 1 


an 


not less accurate representation be 
cause it happens not to be a commonplace 
one. It is this quality which has made 
the portraits of the old masters live as 
models for all future painters, and it is 
the lack of this which makes the ordinary 
portrait no more valuable as a likeness 
than the photograph. 

I have to show what a 
broad purpose Fuller had in his art, and I 
have given a hint of the strength of the 
personality he put into everything he 
touched. 


said enough 


Of course he could not have ar 
rived at his way of looking at the large 
facts of nature unless he had cultivated 
his mind by the study of the world out- 
side the narrow workshop where material 
imitation is often the sole end. He was 
familiar with all subjeets whieh furnish 
food for a vigorous intellect. From his 
tory, religion, polities, and social science 
he always derived support for the princi 
ples which governed his painting, as they 
did jis life, and he had a way of general 
izing on the questions of the day which is 
remembered by his friends as a prominent 
feature in his familiar conversation. 

It will be readily understood why he 
never took any pupils, nor made any de 
cided attempts to influence the production 
of art inthe community in which he lived, 
His way of working could not be impart 
ed with profit to the student, because it 
was suited to the temperament of the mas 
ter he felt) im 
pelled to teach was the great lesson of 


alone. The one lesson 
choice, and this he could best show in his 


own works. The only painter who has 
been of late vears closely associated with 
Fuller is Mr. J. J. Enneking, of Boston, 
and in their friendship there was as much 
of the relation of master and pupil as 
Was possible to one of Fuller's ideas in 
Although he did not have the en 
thusiastic and admiring circle of students 
around him that the late William M. Hunt 
had, Fuller's intluence was far from insig¢ 
nificant. 


art. 


He had a conspicuous follow- 
ing of the younger men in the profession, 
who gave him what was denied by his 


| tain, 


their artistic organization, and an hone: 
place in the annual exhibition. To th 
must be given the credit of recognizi: 
the vital qualities of his work. 

It is impossible to adequately repres: 
Fuller's pictures through the med 
engraving, but 


ium 
Mr. Closson, whose lor 
intimacy with the artist has made jis 
fruniliar with his methods, has interpret 
several of the paintings as perfectly ast 
material will allow. The charm of |i 
and the mystery of the effect are there, bu 
of course the great beauty and delicacy © 
the color can not be more than suggested 
It may not be out of place to add, in clos 
ing, that Fuller's method of tlesh-painting 
the peculiarity of which consisted large! 
in the harmonizing of textures and tones 
by the use of the brush-handle, was not by 
any means confined to him, although li 
has made more frequent use of it than any 
one else. His ordinary mode of proced 
ure in the case of a portrait was to make a 
realistic study during the sitting, and aft 
er the sitter went away to eliminate all the 
unnecessary details, and refine the form 
and color. As may be seen by an exam 
ination of the work of his life, he found it 
as easy to make the commonplace realistic 
This study he 
considered but the means toward produ 
cing the end he had in view; that is, the 
realization of the high ideas he cherished 
The lesson of Fuller's life is just what 
we need now. 


study as any one else. 


We are in the secondary 
stage of artistic development in this coun 
uy. We are painting the surface of 
things. Our portraits are commonly 
masks, our pictures deal with textures and 
forms. The higher fields of expression, 
of composition, of beauty in art, are sel 

It natural that this 
It has been so in the history 


dom occupied. is 
should beso. 
of every country where art is not indige 
nous, and we can not expect to do better, 
with 


our 


all our education, our wealth, and 
facilities for travel, than to 
the progression of the different stages 
through which we must arrive at an ap 
preciation and a cultivation of the high- 
est in-art. Fuller was the forerunner of 
anew tendency in our art, which is as sure 


hasten 


to continue as our progress in art is cer 
He has turned our attention from 
bric-a-brae, from pots and pans, from beg- 
gars and rags, and lias made us look for 
the nobler facts in nature. To have done 
this is to have lived to some purpose. 


ARTIST STROLLS IN 


HOLLAND 


Sirth Paper. 
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foot-hoeld” 


i) Haeue is an excellent 


or starting-point for many places of 


interest Iving thereabout, both landward 
itself it is one of the 
most charming of all the towns in the Low 
Countries. 


and seaward. In 


It has all the fresh, brisk air 
of a sea-port, without quite so many of the 
serious and substantial odors of harbor 
mud at low tide that one gets so often in 
a sea-port town, 

There isalsoa quaint, cvenial air of court 
gentility still lingering about its many 
palatial residences. — [t is easy to see that 
at one time its dream, its ideal, was Ver 
sailles. Notany vain attempt to outshine 
its queenly splendors is evident: but over 
much that remains of the best part of the 
Hague of the eighteenth century 
is a very prominent part indeed 


which 
there is 


a light, flourishy, court 
1\ touch that takes one 
back to the time of pow 
dered wigs, and of pateh 
es deftly placed near dim 
ples and at outer corners 
of rogwuish eves, of jew 
elled snutf-boxes and Se 
dan-chairs, and the loft 
iest of high-heeled bro 
Yet there is 
much that is modern and 
Parisian. 


cade shoes. 


There is also 
a good fair bit that was 
built when the Duteh had 
an architecture of their 
own, when they were 
making glorious chap 
ters of when 
their flags were flying in 
every clime, and they 
were good hard hitters 
by sea and land. 


history, 


The vague excitement 
hunting, sight see 
ing tourist could ‘* do” 
the Hague and all about 
it in a good long heart 
breaking day, and forget 
all about it the 
next and be 
ready again for a simi 
but to 
who have an interest in 
matters of Duteh 
ry, 


before 
merning, 
lar dose : those 
histo 


past, 
or its picturesque, prosperous present, the 


its art, or its 


Hague would afford pleasant exploring 
cround for a Even the 
artist, working at Scheveningen, would 


week or more 
perhaps lire cheaper and more pleasant 
lv at the Hague 
by train. 


only a few minutes off 
Scheveningen is all very well 
When one has a 


purpose,” and does hot 


mind expense and 
suit of it; but 


exist in quiet and comparative economy, 


discomfort) pur 


if the sketeher wishes to 


or even if he wishes his money's worth 
of luxury, the Hague itself is the 
place to stay at. At least such is my ex 


best 


perience 
the is Katwvk, 
the smaller sister fisher village, and grow 
ing up to be a fashionable sea-side resort. 
and putting on all the airs (of gorged and 


Not far from Scheveningen by 


coast —six miles, about 


£ 

i 


KATWYK 


bewildered drainage among others) of the 
Wishing to see all the Duteh 
seaside resorts could comfortably, we 


The 


elder place 


planned an early day at Katwyk. 


quickest, cheapest, and easiest way from 
the Hague was by rail to Leyden, and then 
by tram a couple of miles or so. This, 


however, Was much too easy and popular 


for us: Wwe must needs do something diffi 


eult and roundabout in order to be out of 


the common Taking the tram to Schey 


eningen, and another look at the 


mass of saline picturesqueness thereabout, 
for purposes of comparison, seemed an 
idea; anvhow, we did it, and also Lasketeh 
or two “‘while handy by.” Jacob was 
then sent in quest of a trap to drive us on 
In an 


evil moment, however, came anothe r idea 


to Katwyk along the coast road, 


Ww Jacob. 
W ood 
through such a lovely shady park, and it 


Why not go by the Prince's 
It was a little farther, but it was 
would be a relief after so much sea and 
town, and all the rest of it. Good! the 
Prince’s Wood be it A park, or a wood, 
or a strage ling scrubby forest, is consider 
The 


trap Was soon at hand, with a serious, sad 


great treat always in Holland. 


ed a 


eved driver and a hangdog, tly-tormented 


horse The Prince's Wood, lam bound to 


say, hada eool and soothing effeet after the 
clare of the white sand and white cottages ; 
but as we wended our way under the dense 
over-arching boughs the air began to 
strike more and more chill, and the odor of 
the thick mat of rotting leaves all about 
became more pungent and wearisome. — | 
began to long for the free air again, 

It was a blessed relief to come to a quiet 
shady village, with a quiet little inn, fair 
The horse Was 
rested, and we were cheered and eomfort 
ed by a frugal lunch, indeed, but it seemed 
a regal repast, and unlooked-for in that 
solitude. There was more Prinee’s Wood 
still to do, but luckily there was at this 
point a choice of roads. 


in the warm sunhelt 


I need not say 
that we chose the other way round. It 
was only half shaded; the dense trees fol- 
lowed us on one side with their chill shad 
ows and their acrid autumnal odors, but 
overhead “was the fair sky; and on the 
other hand we could see, stretehing far 
away over the interminable net-work of 
little rush-fringed water-courses cutting 
the 


grassyVv 


about broad emerald meadows, the 
high that kept back the 
brown waves of the North Sea. We could 
the flapping pennons of the fisher 
boats on the strand, and we could seent 


dikes 


see 


we 
: 


ARTIST STROLLS 


IN HOLLAND 


noafar the air tingling with ozone You must pay him for his baek jou 
saline whiffs got stronger, but even all de same suggested the literal 
en nineled with dashes of peat reer, minded Jacob 
tarry smoke front boat-menders’ fires, With all the jov imaginable, so lon 
a few pungent fisth- curing Odors is he takes me not ith 
led artfully now and then as Tra en Katwvk and 
t perfume after the grave damps Levder isa pleasar eru It was 
heal depressing roy Kat Vix to lave isa chanee We were 
sabe exiilarating air and movement rather merry party on tt triad sone 
~ Scheveningen One is lifted over its Levden students had been t ne a few 
zy dunes as if with need feet There friends to the sea na ev had evidently 
a mad to cateb one of the improved th DA appropriate | va 
inned fish-girls around her waist tionsto Neptune and Aplirodite in bumpers 
id have oa vild. careerine walt of “the rosv.” Thev sat 
re level sands. Katwyk is much more they sang—and the song of the Duteh st 
and retired than her neighbor, while dent is no feeble The platform of 


INNER 


for artistic purposes I think it has many 
advantages. There 
landseape line in its environs, and quite 
near lies the village of Katwyk-W7thin, 
full of pieturesque material. In fact, I 
than Kat 


is more variety of 


found it of more interest to i 


wvk-on-Sea. 


that we must not linger too long, as there 


to Scheveningen. 


the return drive 
Wild horses would not 
by way of that dark Pi 
So [ sang blithely, to the 


Was 


cot me 


have 
inees Wood avalll 
astonishment, 


“We will kick the sad dh 
And sing hey for th 


Jacob began to remind me 


Faithful One's 


KATWYK 


the tram was rather a nice place to stand 
on, and even to sketeh a few flying forms 
from. We lingered for a few minutes at 
Inner Katwy k, and IT could see that the 
place was rich in material for the pater 
Mentally resolving to return on the mor 
row, began at once to sketch a much be 


With every to 


patched native chance 


have ruined himself by how » diseords 
of color. inthe variety he had about him, I 
could not help reg irding him as a harmo 


earments would have 
He was a 


loafing symphony in browns and 


His 


a st idly of 


SLLCCESS 


been living 


Even his ruddy bronze face and his warm 


sandy hair were in perfect harmony with | 


his clothes His Position Was so comfort 
able to him, with his hands jammed well 
down his deep pockets, that he did not 
budge until > and then, 


just as the car went rattling off, I cut the 


I had booked 


leaf from the solid block to put itn the 
Away it went. witha puff of wind 
the flving leaf coming toward him, 


pocket 
He saw 
and quicker than [thought hom capable of 
he eaueht it, and ran after the car 


Was bringing. 


moving 
to vive sooh saw that it was 
He must 
have counted the pate hes, as the likeness 
Hetrotted beside the car 
for some distance, roaring with @lee at lis 
** take off.” 


other 


it to me 
himself that he 


Was not elaborate. 


was Jomed by twoorthree 
There 
was a Slight chance of its coming to grief 
in the How 
ever, 1 finally got it again all safe, and 


loafers, who also lau@hed 


tussle to see it at one time. 


the 2ood natured original got some coin 
that seemed to delight him more than his 
sketeh. 

The next day we returned to Katwyk 
Within, and found it even better than it 
promised from the tram platform the day 
before. There is a widish river running 
through the village. On one side is a tree 
shaded promenade, with quaint old resi 
dences standing from the road be 
On the other side of 
roofed cottages with 


back 
hind garden walls. 


the stream are red 


little gardens and orchards, brick 
walls sloping down to the water's edge. 
There were women busy washing at the 


brink, beating the clothes with many a 
spat of their flat paddles, the rattling 
clack of their merry chatter and laughter 
keeping time. 


Children were playing in 
the boats with theirown tiny craft, general 
ly the toy boats would be one of their own 
wooden shoes, or Alvwimpen, with a little 
through a The 


whole seene was full of ever-changing bits 


stick stuek paper sail. 
It was not so enticing 
There was 
a stalwart voung woman hanging clothes 


of form and color 


to sketeh as it Was to wateh it. 


ona line, and every movement displaved 
rugged grace and strength. She might 
have inspired a wholesome-minded. realist 
i¢ sculptor with many of her unconscious 
watched her every movement 
until she exhausted her basket, and then 
I watched The 
river was not very wide, and I could see 
perfeetly ; and, which was only natural, I 
could be seen in my watching; and then 
began a skirmishing fire of such light 


SES. 


for her to come again. 
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chaff" as the fraternity who wash the 
own and other peoples’ soiled linen 


public know how to indulge in. Poo; 
Jacob, who could understand it, for 4, 
sins was fain to blush at times. He fair 


lv chuekled and gurgled with enjoyime: 
over some of the richly seasoned joke 
thes pelted us with. When mv 
hanger-out returned to her wor! 


esque 
with a fresh basket, she was made awar 
of her beme sketched It 
the world 

scious and restrained, and not overpleased 
The rural 
with his 
line of 


made all the 
ditferenee in She was con 
favored us 

The 
delight 
at first, as it seemed quite on the cards 
that we might be led off im custody, He 
had no such idea, however, that bie. mild 
functionary. When the sketch 
the latent art instinct of his nature 
was awakened. He would gladly lave 
sat with us and even protected us from gibe 


policeman then 


society, as change, 


washers sereamed with 


he saw 
ing, 


all afternoon if Thad only gone on with 
drawing the women at the washing. — He 
and Jacob soon struck upon a chord of 
mutual sympathy. Jacob must have dis- 
covered, as usual, that they were distant re 
lations in some way. They fed each oth 
er on snuff, and sneezed and snorted in 
grand concert. It was like oil on the wa 
ters, this fraternity between them. The 
washers turned to other matters of nearer 
interest, and my ** hanger-out™ came back 
to the attitudes of simple unconsciousness 
again. The policeman told us of a good 
place to lunch, not at the inn 
be too dear 


that would 
but at the grocer’s, in a quiet, 
friendly way. I did not care for this idea 
at first, but there was the charm of novel 
tv about it, after all. 
Thad gone to a village grocer’s for lunch 


It was so lone since 


that [ wished to renew my impressions. 
Having secured us for his friend, the po- 
liceman moved off, and I firmly believe 
he was good enough to advise the grocer 
There was a beam of wel- 
his face that could never have 
unaware. We were soon seated in 
his own little back parlor, and through 
the open door leading into the snuggest 
and brightest little Dutch kitchen we could 
presently hear the sizzling of our cutlets. 
There was a weleome odor with the fry 
ing, as it helped to neutralize a powerful 
fragrance of crude petroleum that filled 
the place. 

In Holland they simply revel in all the 
varieties of things that can be made from 


of our coming 
come on 


come 


Ve 

g 


that wonderful but penetrating and pun 


gent article I think the fire was made 

from it: the knives and forks were cleaned 

th it Phe grocer jimself dad taken 


ome of at for lus eold. and the auppren 


tie wa uso Walter, COPLOUSIN 
its head with it They 
don't seek to disguise it in Katwyk wit! 
wettv names of vaseline, but they lake 


us its, and love it for itself 1 thought 
atone time of leaving the scene of novelty 
vith whatever other charms there might 
© in store for us, and going off to the ian 
But that would be a confession of tender 
ness of the *oil-factorv” nerves, as the 
old Jady said So looking only on thie 
bright and shiny side of the scene, waited 
for further delights The petroleum mid 
nodilke rence to Jacob Ido tbt if le a 
it at all It was a favorite theme of lis 
Mh conversation If he could introduce 
it once, it Was as hard to vet rid of as its 
elinging favor Petroleum stores were 
favorite objects in nature with hime: heal 


Ways potted them out to me with oreat 


relish, until I POSITIVET forbade him to do 
It any more Ile would even then forget 
himself sometimes, and be W ith a flour 
ish: ** Do vou zee dose larewe building wiz 
de helevators on de outzide 7” ** Yes: well, 
voon.” He would then remember. 
well—never mind No; Ldinks she is not 


de houze | meat | spects dot Is only One 
of dose petroleum sdores.” Ile would thus 
Manage to point it out, after all, without 
appearing to. Now [Twas wondering how 
he enjoved the full blast of the article 
that wreathed about us on every side. We 
opened the window giving on the street. 
This was a relief and amusement. The 
friendly policeman came and stood out 
side, and took a lively interest in our re 
past when it came; he even suggested a 
salad which the old grocer was famous for. 
I declined for various reasons, principally 
because T felt sure that it would be mixed 
with vaseline and vinegar. The police 
man called our attention particularly to 
the pepper as being the best he ever tasted 
He was evidently bent on our making a 
vood meal of it, as we never dusted on 
enough to please Jacob told him 
that we would otfer him = beer, but dare 
not while on duty He said nothing, but 
looked sad and thoughtful. The police 
man was joined by several other worthy 
citizens, Who staid by until the repast was 
over A small but ribald boy, however, 
Who wished to while away a fragment of 
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his spare time at our window, was sent 
about his not very urgent business prom) 


iV bY our friend protector After 


{ 


Was some fun ] know several sin 
natures who would have « njoved It 
NOrmousls 

We then bade adieu to our fi 


erocery, to our confiding policeman 
our string of washers still laving 
linen in the sudss stream, getting af 
parting shots of chaff from: them as 
went by ft was all in fun, and the. 
iInechorus of laughterthat went upshoy 
that the joke strack them, though we 
lightly by unscathed It isa g@rand thi 
not to understand too much of a tongue 
even that of a Dutch lauandress. 


The Faithful One had often tried 
arouse ome an interest im certa 
sleepy old town called Oudewater— per 
sonally dear to lim from tender associa 
tions “Tt wos dere | for mv 
moon Heer Gott, wot larks we Cave 
He did say how many vears ago, but | 
forget. However, this particular Sunday 
Was the anniversary of that larky event 

Suppose, then, we go to Oudewater 
ona little modest celebration of the hap 
py day? Would that suit vou, Jacob ¢ 
It suited us both so well that in tem min 
utes we were on our way to the station 
The idea was to take the train to Gouda, 
and then get a trap to carry us the rest of 
the way. From the Hague to Gouda 
even under the softening effects of a gold 
en scuumble of October haze —the scenery 
was not of a kind to be cheered or ailded 
into the sh@htest interest. It the 
flat, endless, monotonous repetitions of a 
common pattern on aroll of cheap wall-pa 
per. Lines of toy-like windmills at even 
distances, rows of spindly poplars all out 
of the same toy box, speckless little white 
cottages, so many to the mile, and even 
the cows and geese were littered carefully 
about in exact ratio to the other pretty lit 
tle things. 

The little ditches were as straight as 
the ruled lines on a sheet of writing-paper 
It was so very ogld that [ could not help 
jotting down some of the more rigid pat 
terns of the landseape as they unrolled be 
fore our window. With the exception of 
a few way-side stations there was not a 
break in the ‘‘design” until we reached 
Gouda. As we decided to put off ou 
look at this place until our return from 
Oudewater, Jacob was sent in quest of 3 


528 
‘gs 


[could amuse myself on 
until 


nice open trap 


the old bridge he came. 


the scene with a neat, new, highly 
varnished little close brougham. 


Upon 


my look of dismay, he proceeded to ex 
plain It was Sunday, it was a fine day, 
and every other thing was let. ‘* Never 
mind, Jacob: this is vourown celebration ; 
so you shall go in proper style.” T thrust 
him in, and turned the door on him, and 
There 
was no end of protesting on Jacob's part, 
but he finally accepted the position cheer 


mounted up beside the coachman, 


fully, and | hope he enjoved it. The 
driver Was deeply amused at the move, 
which puzzled him fearfully as well; but 
we soon forgot all about Jacob in’ his 


tank, and launched out into a very mixed 
and dislocated conversation. He would 
try bad English on me, and T would pay 
him baek in worse Duteh; and when our 
talk got hopelessly involved, Jaeob would 
kindly lean out of the carriage window 
and undo the conversational tangle. 

The road ran most of the way on the 
top of a high dike, and beside the road and 
dike ran a placid little stream, that was 
now a river, now a canal, now a mill 
pond; or it would lose itself in great pools 
and marshes among sandy flats, and then 
pull itself into a stream-like shape again, 
and go on as before, first one side of the 
dike and then the other, in the most way- 
ward and un-Duteh-like manner. There 
were constant changes of the character 
of the scenery about it, funny little fer 
ries now and then, and quaint little boats 
and bridges. There was plenty of char- 
figures, too, lolling over 
bridges, smoking and chatting to other 
picturesque but podgy figures in the boats; 
curly blue smoke, too, everywhere, peat 
reek from the red chimneys of the fat and 
placid farmsteads nestled away among the 


acteristic 


apple and cherry trees, wreaths and puffs | 


of pungent fat cigars from the idling tig- 
ures. 

It seemed a plodding, happy land on ey- 
ery side, where it was nearly always Sun- 
day or féte-day afternoon. Rich, suceu- 
lent fields of pasturage, where the drow- 
siest and sleekest cows and the fleeciest of 
pink-eyed sheep fairly waded about in the 
cloying grasses. The grain ricks seemed 
bursting with fullness, the orchards were 
laden down with apples, rosy, golden, and 
russet, and the air was filled with their 


fragrance. Great rich mellow pears were 
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He gave 
me a good long wait, and finally came 


Seeing 


the | 


bearing down the looped branches of ¢] 
long avenues of espaliers. Every inch « 
the ** well-larded earth” seemed to be ww) 
der the most loving and elaborate eultiy 
tion. Small wonder that the farm-hous 
looked pictures of home contentment; th 
the porches and arbors were overruh wit 
vine and flower; that the garden pat! 
were lined out with great splashes of co]: 
in masses of dahlia and hollyvhoek an 
aster: that the great brass door-knocke) 
and the gilded filled th 
sunshine with elinting gold 
The apples had their YOSV hues repeated 1 
ripe pippin-like cheeks of the tow-heade 
children rolling about in the orchards, ana 
the glints of gold were reflected baek fron 
the massive ornaments of the Sunday-el:ad 
people at every turn, so that there was no 
lack of opulent Rubens-like color to glad 
den the soul of the lover of a full, rieh 
picture. 


weather-eoceks 
tinges of 


Although the men as arule were 
arrayed in shiny black **store clothes, 

they compensated nobly to the general 
color scheme by wearing such startling 
searfs of Magenta,” Solferino” 
combination, that 
their massive rings and pins paled into 
half-tones beside them. The womenkind 
did not, either, put on much blare” of 
color in their dress material. The cor 
rect form seemed amplitude. Skirt on 
skirt, ‘‘ until it took the shape, fold after 
fold, of mountain” and of minor hay 

stack. Tsdhave seen other women-folk of 
Holiand who made rather a parade of 
their wealth of piled-on petticoats, but I 
| faney the best of them would have felt 
rather slim and poor beside these rotund 
maids and matrons. What airing of fine 
Brussels lace, too, on gold-bedizened eap, 
on gold-bangled sleeve, and jewel-clasped 
eollar and frill!) And some got 
rings upon every finger, and on some fin 

gers they had got three,” like Lord Bate 
man’s bride. There was color enough, too, 
of the positive and eye-searing sort in cap 
stringsand pinner. And how they seemed 
to enjoy their own and each others’ mag- 
nificence of attire and ample spread of 
sail and beam! wandering about hand in 
hand, champing the rosy apple, or absorb- 
ing the melting pear. It seemed a vale 
of health, too, as well as wealth: nowhere 
had I seen such brilliant fresh complex- 
ions, such cheeks of peach (and peony) 
and cream, such bright-gleaming, kindly 
eyes. They had not the hale, bronzed 
| look of the sea-side Dutch, but they were 


and 
hues, singly and 


. 
4 


= 


GATHERING 


It 


seemingly just as strong and hearty. 
was our driver's own province, and he 
was delighted with our rather frank and 
free admiration of his fair country-wo- 


men. We passed through several spick- 


and-span villages—one down by the wa- 


ter-side, with some very good sketching | 


CABBAGES 


about it, LT should say 
more about it 


I could have told 
if it had not been for our 
driver's consuming vanity. He loved to 
rattle furiously over the little 
paved streets with much too much erack 
of whip, and effort to witch the gaping 
rustics with noble drivership. — It 


cobble 


Was 


. 
ti thes 
=$ = = === = 


only a vision of neat little brick 


houses, with gleaming windows, and doors 


polished like coach panels, and curly iron 


Worle thie shape of dates and 


embellishing the cable fronts, sloping cel 


lar doors to most of then here the hap 


py rotund urchins could slide down all 
day long pavements ol mottled 
brick, laid) herring bone-wise: a glimpse 
\ of al tobacconist SHOP, ith price 


old Delft and Japan jars for the holding 


of snutf in the window then past a Little 
Chemist's, with a golden mortar and pestle 
outside as asign, and another bie rolden 
looking One, 


the 


and weights of 


same burnished metal, and more jars 


} 


With se 
contiiming spices from: the Indies inside 
the shop; pendent bunches of dried herbs 
hung from the ceiling 

Wesoon got through that small “Cory 
at the lively pace we were displaying. 
Scared mothers ran out and rescued wan 
dering babes, and blessed us both loud and 
deep; dogs thew after us; chickens, ducks, 
But 
for all our whip-snapping and prancing 
and dust, don’t faney we 


and geese flew cackling before us. 
made much 
LMpression on the of sleek, stolid 
with rich green 
and hands deep in pockets, smoked calm 


Villagers, who, clears, 
that sort of ex 
pansive, many-sided simile that may be 


ly and grinned broad]y 


complimentary ov it may wot, so wanting 
is it in decision of character. 

We reached Oudewater just in time to 
order lunch and to take a preliminary stroll 
while it was being prepared. TI naturally 
expected a choice menu in the very cen 
Not a bit of 
it. Our choice at the choice inn was the 
of the inevitable veal 
steak, fried potatoes, pickled cabbage, and 
Dutch cheese. 


tre of that land of plenty. 


choice Hobson 
Of course if we chose to 
Wait some hours they could get us a fowl] 
or duck, but the fatted calf was the only 
thing in the larder. 

It was not mueh of a to cele 
brate the wedding feast, but [ did not care 
particularly. 
vel 


1 left the problem how to 


more” to Jacob, and he 


gave it up, 
and consoled himself by remenibering 
that the original onny-moon” festival 


and biekles 


and this was a happy coine 


consisted largely of ** weal 
and dings,” 
denee, after all. The sights of Oudewater 
were soon seen, and we were soon out into 
the free air again, and back-tracking to 
Gouda over the breezy high-road. The 


drive was charming, although it was only 
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the reverse Way of seeing the same sce 
of the morning 

We were in Gouda again in time to 
a little of the place, and to go over 
cathedral, famed principally for its stain 
oliss 

Grouda itself, as a town, is rather in 
esting, quite good enough to while away 
odd day in, if the sketcher happens to fin 
himselfat the Hague. Altogether, the « 
had been a most pleasant one, and thous 
the towns and villages Thad heard of disay 
potted me, the ones unknown to me we 
pleasant surprises. In considering the 
of the land from the map I fancied tha 
there ought to be some @ood material o 
the the Zuider Ze 
where it trends round toward Amsterdan 
I liked the look of Muiden, Naarden, ane 


the little villages thereabout (as they tool 


southern shores of 


their spots on the map, that was all), and 
Jacob, being appealed to, confirmed thi 
euess that there was a chance for skits 
And as L wished to eo 
to Zandvoort, could see Harlem aval) 


on the way. 


es 


In abundance, 


So then let us @o on to Amsterdam as 


a centre. There Is advantage 1} 


Holland: it is not a vast empire, and 


one 


one can soon get from place to place of 
interest, as they all lie tolerably near to 
gether. Amsterdam has so much in it to 
interest and amuse one, an artist especial 
ly, that he need never feel injured if he 
has to see it again and again. On the 
morning after our arrival we took adyvan- 
tage of the splendid weather for our inves 
tigation of Muiden. 

Whata queer, delicious little old Zuider 
Zee port Muiden turned out to be 
far beyond my hopes of it! 


far, 
It is a strag 
gling old place, evidently of some im 
portance in days gone by, still flourish 
ing, however, and full of life and move 
ment. There is a broad eccentric river 
dividing it and interlacing it, making it 
into brid@e-eonneected islands, filling its 
tree -shaded and wharves) with 
riverside folk, and the water-ways with 
broad-hulled Zuider Zee shipping. The 
gavly painted and gilded, carved, and 
brass-enriched sterns of the various craft 
The 


haze of the October afternoon took an ex 


streets 


cave forth glowing spots of color, 


tra scumble from the peat reek of galley 
fire and blended in 
all and sundry of the loeal colors, harsh 


or harmonious 


shore kitehen, and 
into one pleasant bit of 


gleaming tone. The quays were border 
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ed by avenues of trees, and the fat yel 
low tints of autumn mingle and blend or 
stand brightly out in spots of trembling 
vold against the meshes of interwoven 
masts and rigging, of brown sails and gay 
flutter of pennon, of lines of many tinted 
gsarments hung out to flap themselves dry 
in the soft air. Tf any one loves whiat is 
ealled ‘ta play of color.” let him happen 
in Muiden 


noon. 


on some such October after 
There are piles of purple and ten 
der eabbages, mounds of red and 
and ket 


tles and pots of blaek-brown tarand piteh, 


meal, 


cold cheeses, bags of dusty 
heaps of newly kippered sails and cord 
age, and against and among all this array 
of foreground and background objects can 
be seen examples of all the queerly rigged 

he 
women take no small part in this mov 
ing play of light, shade, color, and sound. 
The feminine notes ring out clear and free 
in the universal chatf and chatter, and the 
“Vo heave of the sailors. (The Duteh 
seaman’s equivalent, however, for 
“Heave O' is far more of an agonizing 
The little 
with shady skittle grounds and arbors, 


sailor people of the North Sea ports. 17 


our 


bellow.) water-side taverns, 
had changed so little since the days of 
Ostade and Jan Steen that either worthy 
might have sat down to work without a 


sich of regret. There was the same noisy 


OF MUIDEN 


click and elatter of balls and pins, the 
same groups at play or looking on, smok 
ing and quatling tankards of ale, or sip 
ping little glasses of sehnapps There 


were Jan Steen’s rosv, buxom, obliging 


with fitting white 
caps and tabbed jackets, short skirts and 


handmaidens, close 
buekled shoes, threading thei way W her 
ever thirst tall 
beakers of beaded ale lL could wateh the 
festive Duteh sailor play skittles with the 
inebriate 


raged direst with their 


boor, and even wish there might 


and print 
them as they are, just to show them, if 


be another Jan Steen to 
nothing else, what amusing but sad boors 
they can make of themselves It was only 
a step from beer and skittles to a little 
shaded court, so neat and clean, the win 
dows so sparkling, the tiles and bricks so 
immaculate, the white walls so dazzling, 
the knockers and doors so burnished, that 
I felt old Pieter de Hoogh must 


eanted some spell over the place to keep 


have in 


it forever fresh and sunny 


Look which way you please, up or down 


the busy river-side street, it was teeming 
with life and movement—not the 


roaring 


racket and din street, 


of a Thames-side 


its strugeling 


with s and 


dravs and its bellowing draymen;: it was 


Masses of curt 


a movement 
tide 


as gentle and placid as the 


running’ down the broad muddv 
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Look ae the slow 
filled with 


sailed craft, at the 


stream ‘TOSS 


river, slow -trailing, brown 
clanging ship-vards on 
the other shore. What tangles of masts 
and spars and ropes crossing and bewil 
dering themselves from the vessels tilted 
over at the calker’s 
W hat spots of color im the sea 
worn old hulls! How the red flame un 
der the seething ealdrons of tar and pitch 
lick and dart from under the black sides 
of great iron pots! How the smoke and 
steam swirl about in wreaths and clouds, 
and the little busy figures of the ealkers 
and riggers run here and there like ants! 
Even their distant shouts and laughter, 
and choice sea-faring Duteh, culled from 
profane authors, can be heard, as in a dis- 
tant dream, mingled with the faintly eeh- 
oed clack of the calking mallet, or the 


every angle to suit 


need! 


rhythmic beat of the hammer on the blaz- | 


ing iron sending out showers of sparks in 
the ruddy of the blacksmiths’ shops. 
The music of toil seems to have a kindred 
sympathy with the pictures of toil, seen 
through the shifting veils of mists across 
the water. 
Looking toward 
sees the 


the Zuider Zee, one 


square outlines of the slot or 
castle of Muiden. The whole subject 
towers, sea, and surroundings “com 


pose” so pictorially from that point of 


view that one feels rather as if it was too 
much of a good thing 


too like a “*sweet- 


ly pretty” chromo on the top of a plum | 


box. This strikes one all the more if it 


be a dry purple haze and melting colors. 


Nearer by, the square weather-searred old | 


walls are rugged enough, and when one 
can take note of the dreadfully modern 


windows that are stuck too liberally about 


it, and the various other improvements | 


that have broken out all over it 
sad distemper, the **Slot Muiden” is ugly 
enough to satisfy the most exacting real 
ist of the new school. 

In spring, when the fruit bloom is out, 
T should think the country about Muiden 
would sing with color, there are so many 


gardens. And then when that pearly 
haze that hangs about the Zuider Zee 


should conspire to mingle with the other 
tones and tints, I faney that the effeet 
would be entirely 
the happy slang of the amateur. 
Muiden so fascinating that I went several 
times to it, sometimes spending the day, 


other times an hour or so, going to or from | 


neighboring places. 
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moving 


like a] 


precious,” to borrow | 
I found | 


If, while at Amsterdam, the visitor 
tends to devote part of a day to the in 
table Zaandam, it would be as well to « 
out the entire day by going on to Za) 
voort-on-Sea, and getting a blow of the | 
North Sea breeze, and at the same time 
little idea of a favorite Dutch wateri: 
place well worth seeing. Thesketcher \ 
find far more to interest him at the forn 
place, however. In fact, weeks might 
spent there with pleasure and advantag 
if a note or sketeh book forms part. « 
one’s outfit. The sight-seeing tourist wi 
easily knock off both places in a shor 
day, and sigh for a few more villages t: 
conquer. Zandvoort, being the bathing 
breathing, and ** gambolling place” of Am 
sterdam and Rotterdam, and their neigh 
boring towns, is no small, retiring, o: 
; modest affair, When the visitor comes 
by train into its vast and elaborate rail 
| way station of red and yellow intercom 
plicated brick and stone work, the first 
impression is that he has arrived at a chief 
town in Opera-comique Land. 
after the first surprise, not always 
pleasant, that these chattering, clattering 
fisher girls, so very decorative in costume 
)on the station platform, are not, after all, 
part of a corps de ballet, on along an 
avenue of bazar-like shops, containing 
all those enticing things that people with 
restless money boring holes in their pock 
} ets love to invest in the moment they see 


One pass 


eS, 


them, such as huge carven meerschaum 
pipes and cigar tubes. Venus, rising from 
| the ocean, yet innocent of the thrill of 
nicotine, was a favorite design on these 
works of art. For the spendthrift: and 
prodigal the Venus was full-figured, and in 
other respects exhausted the powers of the 
limner. For the more modest purse and 
| person the Venus was more fragmentary 
and natural: heads, busts, arms with showy 
bracelets on, and legs with high-heeled 
Paris boots to meet the thirst for realism, 
strongly prononce in Duteh sea-side towns. 
Huge windows full of the most glaring 
ties and searfs, and handkerchiefs of ev- 
ery hue and style of decoration, with bor 
ders of every. sportive thing, from ballet 
girls to butterflies. There was not, in all 
that long line of glittering shops, a single 
thing of low-minded utility. 
There was one shop of chromos and pho- 
tographis of the professional beauty of ev- 
| ery clime; before its unblushing windows 


COMMON, 


| (outside) was a surging crowd nearly all 
iday long. Inside the shop, never a soul 


i 
: 
{ 
ry 


ita dark, brooding, lone female, a prey 
»ennut and thoughts of coming bank 
ptey. There was little or no crowd in 

iv other part of the arcade, and as this 

d not seem a very paying one, perhaps 

was just as well for the others. The 
ict Was coming sadly home to most of 

e wearied shop-keepers in that draughty 
reade, the gay season was nearly over 

id gone. We passed on through the 

vered Way toa vast echoing restaurant, 
Hlow empty it looked, with its spare tables 
iid chairs piled away in one corner—lit 
erally in hundreds! 

There is generally a spasmodic revival 
ff business on Saturdays at these places, 
and as we happened to be there on that 
day we were not entirely alone. The few 
specimen waiters about were of the frizzed 
hair, black-jacketed, white-aproned, cor 
rect boulevard type. The ment and the 
prices thereon were also boulevard with a 
vengeance. Never mind! we will now 
wander forth and see what there may be 
to note in this land of Offenbachanatlia. 
Scene first, a wilderness of blown sand, 
tacked lightly down with sparse threads 
of wiry grass to whatever solid founda 
tion there may be for this part of watery 
Holland. A strip of vexed gray sea be- 
yond. A crowd of bathing-hut frames 
piled under shelter, except just a very 
few left out for the Saturday visitor, A 
rim of red roofs and crazy chimneys of 
fisher huts just peeping over the edge of 
the sandy dunes. A few fisher people, 
with idle hands in wide pockets, staring 
at the sea, at each other, and at the stran- 
ger most of all. Along the newly em 
banked road (or perhaps they call it a bou 
levard) were irregular masses of florid 
looking villas — mushroom things that 
seemed to have come up overnight. They 
were all more or less empty, having most 
of them pleading appeals to the passing 
stranger to come and hire or buy them. 
They looked a better speculation for the 
builderthan forthe buyer. There were sev 
eral hand-organs playing at once, a couple 
in view, and the rest in the air some- 
where. This was the mise en scene of the 
operatic-looking place as we first caught 
sight of it. But as no smiling troop of 
fisher maidens, with wax-work eves and 
complexions, and cloeck-work movements, 
came bounding forward to twittering mu 
sic, expressive of their robust calling, Ja 
eob and [ took the stage and had our little 
scenes all to ourselves. It was early in the 
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day for the gay mondains of Amsterdam 
to arrive (goodness be thanked ! So we 
turned our attention to the fisher folk, 
mostly the vounger fry thereof: and | 
need not say that the entire community 
turned its undivided attention to us the 
moment | began to sketch them. There 
was one small girl, with a very large 
healthy baby, who took a great deal of 
manoeuvring and dodging to cireumyent 
and bring to book. Her notion was, seem 
ingly, that by bringing that baby to bear 
upon me like a battering-ram she would 
finally succeed in getting a sight at what 
I was doing. I had only to keep well 
faced to the pair, noting down their lit 
tle ways, and sketching furiously mean 
while. When they came too near T would 
make believe to tickle the baby with light 
prods of the pencil butt, or else seriously 
take the two, and speaking to them in good 
round English, set them back to a conven 
lent spot, and proceed with my notes again 
as fast as Leould. 1 tried a sort of mild 
mesmerism on them by endeavoring to 
“fix them with a glittering eye,” but 
either the eve didn't glitter as it ought 
or else they were slow in fixing. Jacob 
and the mamma were laughing and enjoy 
ing our little contredanse, and were not 
disposed to help a bit. However, my lit 
tle partners were soon sufficiently noted 
down, and then there was the usual re 
ward of small coin, evidently quite unex 
pected, for there was an extra caper anda 
whoop of delight, and a disappearance 
from the scene to tell the other small fry 
of the place, who soon came in noisy 
droves to see if there was to be any more 
fun. IL think that on the same terms I 
could have danced away and off with the 
entire infant population of Zandvoort, 
like another ** Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 
After a few more notes we came away: 
there was not much more to do in a 
sketchy way. The men-folk were all off 
fishing, and most of the womenkind were 
at Amsterdam market, making the place 
unearthly with their strident vells. 
While waiting at the highly decorated 
railway station for our return train to 
town, there arrived the late afternoon 
train from Amsterdam. It was positive 
lv running over with these very bloom 
ne, picturesque, and pungent cwoddesses 
of the fish ereel, whose absence as spots of 
color and high-pitched efforts of sound we 
had all day missed from the breezy sands of 
Zaudvoort. How that very lively train- 


tate 
EN 
ik 
is 


ful of fisher-damsels seemed to fill the great 
echoing station at once with lifeand anima- | 
tion! As the train eame slow ly rumbling 
in, all that could manage to squeeze their 
rosy but weather-beaten countenances out 
of the car window did so, and they also 
waved wild left, 
and laughed and sang and whooped at the 


recognitions rignut and 


highest capacities of their healthy lungs. 
Before the train had half stopped they 
were skipping down with loud impact of 
wooden k/nmpen upon the platform: and 
then slinging their empty seale-spangled 
ereels over their shoulders with a round, 
free-handed swirl, regardless of how near 
the banging baskets might shave the heads 
of the by-standers, they clattered out of the 
place, leaving a certain sense of displace 
ment and change of atmospherie condi 
tions, as if there had been a slight visita 


There 


fatigue after their 


tion of a saline whirlwind. was 


no sort of evidence of 


ACROSS THE SANDY 


UNCHANGED. 


THE same to thee, though vears of pain 


DUNES 


hard day's work; with such a free lilt in 
their stride they looked as if they could 
vault a six-barred gate, klumpen and all. 
| followed the crowd to the open, and saw 
them form into small chummy groups, 
and straggle homeward over the brow ot 
the sandy dunes. [had no time to sketeh 
them very elaborately, but IT just made a 
note of the picture they seemed to strec! 
into. Their gold-pinned lace caps with a 
high fore-and-aft cocked straw hat atop 
the brown empty ereels over their shoul 
ders, the short skirts fluttering in the wind, 
the dark blue stoekings, in white wooden 
shoon plodding or prancing through the 
the 
Every move 


clear against 


sand, and all standing 
pale late afternoon. sky. 
ment had some grace or strength or char 
acter as they went, as if blown by the 
breeze aeross the plains of blown sand 
and stunted grass, to their homes behind 
the dike in the little sandy rift. 


May leave their trace on cheek or brow, 


And hopeless tears, in silence shed, 


May dim the smiles that glad thee now. 


Time’s unrelenting hand may grasp 


Fach charm that other friends most prize, 


Yet leave untouched 


That makes me lovely to thine eyes. 


this heart of Love, 


i 
Ge 
(ca ; = i =< 
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DAY in August can be as depressing 
.\ as a typical one in May is inspiring, 
vin June entrancing. As the season ad- 
vanced, nature appeared to be growing lan- 
vuid and faint. There was neither cloud 
by day nor dew at night. The sun burned 
rather than vivified the earth, and the grass 
and herbage withered and shrivelled be- 
fore its unobstructed rays. The foliage 
ilong the road-sides grew dun-colored from 
the dust, and those who rode or drove on 
thoroughfares were stifled by the irritating 
‘louds that rose on the slightest provoca- 
tion. Pleasure could be found only on the 
unfrequented lanes that led to the mount- 
ins or ran along their bases. Even there 
trees that drew their sustenance from soil 
spread thinly on the rocks were seen to 
be dying, their leaves not flushing with 
iutumnal tints, but hanging limp and 
bleached, as if they hadexhaled their vital 
juices. The moss beneath them, that had 
been softer to the tread than a Persian 
rug, crumbled into powder under the foot. 
Alf went to gather huckleberries, but, ex- 
cept in moist and swampy places, found 
them shrivelled on the bushes. Even the 
corn leaves began to roll on the, uplands, 
and Leonard shook his head desponding- 
ly. Webb's anxieties, however, were of 
a far deeper character, and he was philo- 
sophical enough to average the year's 
income. If the cows came home hun- 
gry from their pasture, there was abun- 
dance of hay and green-corn fodder to 
carry them through until the skies should 
become more propitious. Besides, there 
was an unfailing spring upon the place, 
and from this a large eask on wheels was 
often filled, and was then drawn by one 
of the quiet farm-horses to the best of 
the flower beds, the young trees, and to 
such products of the garden as would re- 
pay for the expenditure of time and labor. 
The ground was never sprinkled so that 
the morning sun of the following day 
would drink up the moisture, but so del- 
uged that the watering would answer for 
several days. The grape-vine is a plant 
that can endure an unusual degree of 
drought, and the fruit will be all the ear- 
lier and sweeter for it. The clusters of the 
earlier varieties were already beginning 


to color, and the season insured the per 
fect ripening of those fine old kinds, the 
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Isabella and Catawba, that too often are 
frost-bitten before they become fit for the 
table. 

‘** It seems to me,” Leonard remarked at 
the dinner table one day, ** that droughts 
are steadily growing more serious and 
frequent.” 

They are,” replied his father. ‘* While 
I remember a few in early life that were 
more prolonged than any we have had of 
late years, they must have resulted from 
exceptional causes, for we usually had 
an abundance of rain, and did not sutfer 
as we do now from violent alternations of 
weather. There was one year when there 
was scarcely a drop of rain throughout 
the summer. Potatoes planted in the late 
spring were found in the autumn dry and 
unsprouted. But such seasons were ex- 
ceedingly rare, and now droughts are the 
rule.” 

‘*And the people are chiefly to blame 
for them,” said Webb. ‘‘ We are sutfer 
ing from the law of heredity. Our fore- 
fathers were compelled to fell the trees to 
make room for the plough, and now one 
of the strongest impulses of the average 
American is to cut down a tree. Our for- 
ests, on which a moist climate so largely 
depends, are treated as if they incumber- 
ed the ground. The smoke that we are 
breathing proves that fires are ravaging 
to the north and west of us. They should 
be permitted no more than a fire in the 
heart of a city. The future of the coun- 
try depends upon the people becoming 
sane on this subject. If we will send to 
the Legislature pot-house politicians who 
are chiefly interested in keeping up a sup- 
ply of liquor instead of water, they should 
be provided with a little primer giving the 
condition of lands denuded of their for- 
ests.” 

‘Bravo, Webb!” cried Burt; ‘* we must 
send you to the Legislature.” 

‘*How is the evil to be prevented 2?” 
Leonard asked. 

‘Primarily by instruction 
formation of publie opinion. 
ence of 


and the 
The influ- 
should 
taught in all our schools as thoroughly as 
the multiplication table. The national 
and State governments would then be 
compelled to look beyond the next elec- 
tion, and to appoint foresters who would 


trees on the climate be 


a 
ae 
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have the same power to call out the peo- 

guish a forest fire that the sher 
1] 


il 


ple to extin 
ect his posse to put down 

In the 
our forest 


iff has to co 


mob violence. long-run fire de 


partments in tracts would be 
more useful than the same in cities, for, 
after all, cities depend upon the country 


The 


woodland should be taught the folly of 


and its productiveness. owners of 
eutting everything before them, and of 
leaving the refuse brush to become like 
tinder. The smaller 
left to mature, and the brush piled and 
burned in a way that does not involve the 


crowth should be 


destruction of every sprout and sapling 
over wide areas.” 

Events furnished a practical commen 
Miss Hargrove 
had come over to spend the night with 
Amy, and to try some fine old English 
glees that she had obtained from her city 
home. They had just adjourned from the | 
supper table to the piazza when Lumley 
appeared, hat in hand. He said that a 
fire had broken out on a traet adjoining 
that belonging to the Cliffords. ‘*City- 
chaps was up there gunning out 0’ season,” 
Lumley explained, wads from their 


tary on Webb's words. 


guns must ‘a started it.” 

As there was much wood ranked on the 
Clitford tract, the matter 
Abram and other farm hands were sum 
moned, and the brothers acted as did the 
minute-men inthe Revolution when the en 
emy appeared in their vicinity. The young 
men excused themselves, and there were 
bustle and confusion. Burt, with a flan 
nel blouse belted tightly around his waist, 
soon dashed up to the front piazza on his 


was serious. 


horse, and flourishing a rake, said, laugh 
ingly, ‘*I don't look much like a knight 
sallving forth to battle, do [?” 
‘You look as if you could be one if the 
occasion arose,” Miss Hargrove replied. 
During the half-jesting badinage that 
followed, Amy stole away. Behind the 
house Webb was preparing to mount, 
when a light hand fell on his shoulder. 
*You will be careful?” said Amy, appeal- | 
ingly. ‘* You don’t seem to spare your 
self in anything. Idread to have you go 
up into those darkening mountains. ” 
‘Why, Amy,” replied, laughing, 
‘one would think [I was going to fight 
Indians, and you feared for my scalp.” 
‘Lam not so young and blind but that 
Tean see that you are quietly half-reck 


he 


less with yourself,” she replied; and her 
tone indicated that she was a little hurt. 
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**T pledge you my word that I will 1 
be reckless to-night; and, after all, this 
but disagreeable humdrum work that 
Don't worry, little s 
Burt will be there to wateh over my: 
he added. ‘By-the-wa 

It’s time we were otf,” 


often have to do. 
ter. 
you know,” 
where is he? 

Oh, he’s talking romantic nonsense t 
Miss Hargrove. He won't hurt himselt 
[ wish [ was as sure of you, and T wish 
I'm 
such a very little sister, even if T don't 


had more intluenee over you. nT 
know enough to talk to you as you would 
like; and she left him abruptly. 


He mastered a powerful impulse t 


spring from his horse and call her back 


A moment's thought taught him, however 
that he could not trust himself then to say 
Burt 


a word, and he rode rapidly away. 
him, and their 
comparatively silent, for each was busy 
with his own thoughts. 

Amy went to the piano, and played 
softly until summoned without by an ex 
cited exclamation from her friend. A line 
of fire was creeping toward them around 
a lofty highland, and it grew each mo 
ment more and more distinet. “Oh, | 
know from its position that it’s drawing 
near our tract,” cried Amy. “If it is so 
bright to us at this distance, it must. be al 
suppose 


soon Overtook ride as 


most terrible to those near by. 
they are all up there just in front of it, 
and Burt is so reckless.” She was about to 
say Webb, but, because of some unrecog 
nized impulse, she did not. The utterance 
of Burt’s name, however, was not lost on 
Miss Hargrove. 

For a long time the girls watched the 


| scene with awe, and each in imagination 


an athletic figure with 


smoke, and sending out grotesque shad 


saw begrimed 


ows into the obscurity, as the destroying 
element was met and fought in ways un 


| known to them, but which, they felt sure, 


involved danger. Miss Hargrove feared 
that they both had the same form in mind. 
She was not a girl to remain long uncon 
scious of her heart's inelinations, and she 
knew that Burt Clifford had quieckened 
her pulses as no man had ever done be 
This very fact made her less judi 
If he was 
indif 


fore. 
cial, less keen, in her insight. 
so attractive’ to her, could Amy be 


| ferent to him after months of compan- 


ionship? She had thought that she un- 
derstood Amy thoroughly, but was begin 
ning to faith in her impression. 
While in some respects Amy was still a 


lose 


‘hild, there were quiet depths in her na 
we of which the young girl herself was 
it half conseious. She often lapsed into 
ne reveries. Webb's course troubled 
er. Never had he been more fraternal 

his manner, but apparently she was 

sing her power to interest him, to lure 

im away from the material side of life. 
[ean’t keep pace with him,” she sighed; 
and now that he has learned all about 
ny little range of thoughts and know- 

ledge, he finds that I ean be scarcely more 

to him than Johnnie, whom he pets in 
much the same spirit that he does me, and 
then goes to his work or books and for- 
gets us both. He could help me so much, 

fheonly thought it worth his while! I'm 

sure Im not contented to be ignorant, and 

many of the things that he knowsso much 
about interest me most.” 

Thus each girl was busy with her 
thoughts as they sat in the warm summer 
night and watched the vivid line draw 
nearer. Mr. Clifford and Maggie came 
out from time to time, and were evidently 
disturbed by the unchecked progress of the 
fire. Alf had gone with his father, and 
anything like a conflagration so terrified 
Johnnie that she dared not leave her mo- 
ther’s lighted room. 

Suddenly the approaching line grew 
dim, was broken, and before very long 
even the last red glow disappeared utter- 
ly. ‘Ah,’ said Mr. Clifford, rubbing his 
hands, ‘‘ they have got the fire under, and 
| don’t believe it reached our tract.” 

In little more than half an hour a swift 
gallop was heard, and Burt soon appear- 
ed in the light of the late-rising moon. 
“It's all out,” he exclaimed. ** Leonard 
and Webb propose remaining an hour or 
two longer, to see that it does not break 
out again. There’s no need of their doing 
so, for Lumley promised to watch till morn- 
ing. I’m not fit tobe seen. If vou'll wait 
till I put on a litt!e of the aspect of a white 
man, I'll join you.” He had been con- 
scious of a feverish impatience to get back 
to the ladies, having carefully, even in his 
thoughts, employed the plural, and he had 
feared that they might have retired. 

Miss Hargrove exclaimed: ‘*‘ How ab- 
surd! You wish to go and divest your- 
self of all picturesqueness! [ve seen well- 
dressed men before, and would much pre- 
fer that you should join us as you are. 
We can then imagine that you are a ban- 
dit or a frontiersman, and that your rake 
was a rifle, which you had used against 
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the Indians. We are impatient to have 
vou tell us how you fought the fire.” 

He gave but secant attention to Thunder 
that night, and soon stepped out on the 
moon-lighted piazza, his tall, fine figure 
outlined to perfection in his close-fitting 
costume. 

‘You will, infdeed, need all your ima- 
gination to make anything of our task to- 
night,” he said. ** Fighting a mountain 
fire is the most prosaic of hard work. Sup 
pose the line of fire coming down toward 
me from where you are sitting.” As yet 
unknown to him, a certain subtle flame 
was originating in that direction. ‘* We 
simply begin well in advance of it, so that 
we may have time to rake a space, extend- 
ing along the whole front of the fire, clear 
of leaves and rubbish, and as far as possible 
to hollow out with hoes a trench through 
this space. Thus, when the fire comes to 
this cleared space, there is nothing to burn, 
and it goes out for want of fuel. Of course 
it’s rough work, and it must be done rapid- 
ly, but vou can see that all the heroic ele- 
ments which you may have associated with 
our expedition are utterly lacking.” 

‘Well, no matter. Amy and I have 
had our little romance, and have imagined 
you charging the line of fire in imminent 
danger of being strangled with smoke, if 
nothing worse.” 

Amy soon heard Maggie bustling about, 
preparing a midnight lunch for those 
who would come home hungry as well as 
weary, and she said that she would go 
and try to help. To Burt this seemed 
sufficient reason for her absence, but Miss 
Hargrove thought, ** Perhaps she saw that 
his eyes were fixed chiefly on me as he 
gave his description. I wish I knew just 
how she feels toward him!” 

But the temptation to remain in the 
witching moonlight was too strong to be 
resisted. His mellow tones were a music 
that she had never heard before, and her 
eves grew lustrous with suppressed feel- 
ing, and a happiness to which she was not 
sure she was entitled. The spell of her 
beauty was on him also, and the moments 
flew by unheeded, until Amy was heard 
playing and singing softly to herself. 
“She does not join us again!’ was Miss 
Hargrove’s mental comment, and with not 
a little compunction she rose and went 
into the parlor. Burt lighted a cigar, in 
the hope that the girls would again join 
him, but Leonard, Webb, and Alf returned 
sooner than they were expected, and all 
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speedily sat down to their unseasonabile 
repast. To Amy's surprise, Webb was the 
liveliest of the party; but he looked gaunt 
from fatigue—so worn, indeed, that he re- 
minded her of the time when he had re- 
turned from Burt's rescue. But there was 
no such episode as had then oceurred be- 
fore they parted for the might, and to this 
she now looked back wistfully. He rose 
before the others, pleaded fatigue, and went 
to his room. 

They all gathered at a late breakfast, 
and the surface current of family and so- 
cial life sparkled as if there were no hid- 
den depths and secret thoughts. Amy's 
manner was not cold toward Webb, but 
her pride was touched, and her feelings 
were alittle hurt. While disposed to blame 
herself only that she had not the power 
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The children were wild with delight 
the prospect, and Miss Hargrove and An 
scarcely less pleased. The latter had fi) 
tively watched Webb, who at first could 
not disguise a little perplexity and troub|, 
at the prospect. But he had thought ray 
idly, and felt that a refusal to be one of tly 
party might cause embarrassing surmises 
Therefore he also soon became zealous ji: 
his advocacy of the plan. He felt that 


circumstances were changing and contro] 


to interest him and secure his companion- | 


ship, as in the past, it was not in human 
nature to receive with indifference such 


an apparent hint that he was far beyond | 


her. “‘It would be more generous in 


Webb to help than to ignore me because | 


I know so little,” she thought. ‘* Very 
well: IT can have a good time with Burt 


and Gertrude until Webb gets over his | 


hurry and preoceupation;” and with a 


| 


slight spirit of retaliation she acted as if | 


she thoroughly enjoyed Burt's lively talk. 
The young fellow soon made a proposi- 


tion that caused a general and breezy ex- | 


citement. ‘* There never was a better time 


| 


than this for camping out,” he said. ‘* The 


ground is dry, and there is scarcely any 
dew. Iecan get two large wall tents. Sup- 
pose we go up and spend a few days on 
our mountain tract? Maggie could chap- 
eron the party, and I’ve no doubt that Dr. 
and Mrs. Marvin would join us.” 

The discussion of the project grew live- 
ly. Maggie was inclined todemur. How 
could she leave the old people and her 
housekeeping? Mr. and Mrs. Clifford, 
however, became the strongest advocates 
of the scheme. They could get along with 
the servants, they said, and a little outing 
would do Maggie good. Leonard, who had 
listened in comparative silence, brought 
his wife to a decision by saying: ‘* You 
had better go, Maggie. You will have all 
the housekeeping you want on the mount- 
ain, and I will go back and forth every 
day and see that all’s right. It’s not as 
if you were beyond the reach of home, for 
you could be here in an hour were there 
need. Come, now, make up your mind for 
a regular lark. It will do you good.” 


ling his action. He had fully resolved 
on an absence of some weeks, but the pro 
longed drought and the danger it involved 
made it seem wrong for him to leave home 
until rain insured safety. Moreover, le 
believed that he detected symptoms in 
Burt which, with his knowledge of his 
brother, led to hopes that he could not 
banish. An occasional expression in Miss 
Hargrove’s dark eyes, also, did not tend to 
lessen these hopes. After all, Miss Har 
grove, perhaps, would suit him far better 
than Amy. They are both fond of excite 
ment and society. Why can’t we all be 
happy? At least, if the way were clear, | 
would try as no man ever tried to win 
Amy, and I should be no worse off than | 
am if I failed in the attempt.” 

These musings were rather remote from 
his practical words, for he had taken pains 
to give the impression that their woodland 
would be far safer for the proposed ex- 
pedition, and Amy had said, a little satir- 
ically, ‘* We are now sure of Webb, since 
he can combine so much business with 
pleasure.” 

He only smiled back in an inscrutable 
way. 

Musk-melons formed one of their break- 
fast dishes, and Miss Hargrove remarked, 
‘Papa has been exceedingly annoyed by 
having some of his finest ones stolen.” 

3urt began laughing, and said: ‘t He 
should imitate my tactics. Ours were 
stolen last year, and as they approached 
maturity, some time since, [ put up a no- 
tice in large black letters, ‘ Thieves, take 
warning: be careful not to steal the poi- 
soned melons.’ Hearing a dog bark one 
night about a week ago, I took a revolver 
and went out. The moonlight was clear, 
and there, reading the notice, was a group 
of ragamuffin boys. Stealing up near 
them, behind some shrubbery, I fired my 
pistol in the air, and they fairly tumbled 
over each other in their haste to escape. 
| We've had no trouble since, I can assure 
'you. Ili drive you home this morning, 


| 
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and, with your father’s permission, will 
put up a similar notice in your garden. 


This weather can't 
{t surely will not if 
our mountain experience makes us wish 
it would;” and full of his projects, he hast 
ened to harness Thunder to his light top- 
wagon. 

He might have taken the two-seated 
carriage, and asked Amy to accompany 
them, but it had not occurred to him to 
do so, especially as he intended to drive 
on rapidly to Newburgh to make arrange- 
for the tents. She felt a little 
slighted and neglected, and Miss Har- 
grove saw that she did, but thought that 
any suggestion of a different arrangement 
might lead to embarrassment. She _ be- 
gan to think that the camping experience 
would make everything clearer. At any 
rate, it promised so much unhackneyed 
pleasure that she resolved to make the 
most of it, and then decide upon her 


eamping promptly. 
last much longer. 


ments 


course. She was politic, and cautioned 
Burt to say nothing about it until she 


had first seen her father, for she was not 
certain how her stately and conventional 
mother would regard the affair. She 
pounced upon Mr. Hargrove in his libre 
ry, and he knew from her preliminary 
caresses that some unusual favor was to 
be asked for. 

‘*Come,” he said, you 
strategist, what do you want now? 
of my kingdom ?” 

She explained rather incoherently. 

His answer was unexpected, for he ask- 
ed, ‘‘Is Mr. Burt Clifford in the parlor?” 

‘** No,” she replied, faintly; ‘he’s on the 
piazza.” Then, with unusual animation, 
she began about the melons. Her father’s 
face softened, and he looked at her a little 
humorously, for her flushed, handsome 
face would disarm a Puritan. 

“You are seeing a great deal of this 
young Mr. Clifford,” he said. 

Her color deepened, and she began, 
hastily, ‘* Oh, well, papa, ve seen a good 
deal of a great many gentlemen.” 

**Come, come, Trurie’”’—his pet name 
for her—‘‘no disguises with me. 
old father is not so blind as you think, 
and I’ve not lived to my time of life in 


wily little 


Half 


better than cure. 


a growing interest in Mr. Clifford.” 
She hid her face upon his shoulder. 


We also must make our arrangements for | 


Your | 


ignorance of the truth that prevention is 
Whether you are aware 
of it or not, your eyes have revealed to me 


| ‘*He is a comparatively poor man, I 
suppose, and while I think him a 
fellow, [ve seen in him no great aptness 
that he 
more to you than others who have sought 


ine 


for business. Saw Was ho 
vour favor, | would not say a word, Tru- 
rie, for when vou are indifferent you are 
| abundantly able to take care of yourself, 
| ve been expecting this. I knew 
| would in time meet some one who would 
| have the power to do more than amuse 
you, and my love, darling, is too deep and 
vigilant to be blind until it is too late to 
You are merely interested in Mr. 
Clifford now. 
than interested during an experience like 
the one proposed,” 

‘If I should, papa, am I so poor that I 
have not even the privilege of a village 
girl who can follow her heart 2” 

**My advice would be,” he replied, gen- 
tly, ‘* that you guide yourself by both rea- 
son and your heart. This is our secret 
council-chamber, and one is speaking to 
you who has no thought but for your 
lasting happiness.” 

She took a chair near him, and looked 
into his eyes as she said, thoughtfully and 
gravely: ** Il should be both silly and un- 
natural did I not recognize your motive 


and love. I know [ am not a child any 


you 


see. 


You might become more 


longer, and should have no excuse for 
any school-girl or romantie folly. You 
have always had my confidence; you 


vould have had it in this case as soon as 
there was anything to tell. I searcely 
understand myself as yet, but must admit 
that I am more interested in Mr. Clifford 
than in any man I ever met, and, as you 
said, I also have not reached my time of 
life without knowing what this may lead 
to. You married mamma when slie was 
younger than I, and you too, papa, were 
‘a comparatively poor man’ at the time. 
I have thought a great deal about it. I 
know all that wealth and fashionable 
society can give me, and [ tell you hon- 
estly, papa, | would rather be the happy 
wife that Maggie Clitford is than marry 
any millionaire in New York. There is 
no need, however, for such serious talk, 
for there is nothing yet beyond conge- 


Well,” she 


| nial companionship, and— 
| added, hastily, in memory of Amy, 
| don't believe anything will come of it. 
| But I want to go on this expedition. 
| There will probably be two married la- 


dies in the party, and so I don’t see that 
Rest assured I 


}even mamma can object. 


— 
| 
| 
ber 
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shall never become engaged to any one 
without vour consent; that is,” she added, 
vith another of her irresistible caresses, 
‘unless you are very unreasonable, and 
J become very old.” 

‘Very well, Trurie, you shall go, with 
your mother’s consent, and I think I can 
insure that. As you say, vou are no lon 
ger a child.” And his thought was, | 
have seen enough of life to know that it 
is best not to be too arbitrary in such mat 
ters. After a moment he added, gravely. 
‘You say you have thought. Think a 


great deal more before you take any steps | 


which may involve all your future.” 
Burt was growing uneasy on the piazza, 
and feared that Miss Hargrove might not 


obtain the consent that she had counted on | 


so confidently. He was a little surprised 
also to find how the glamour faded out of 
his anticipations at the thought of her ab 
sence, but explained his feeling by saying 
to himself, **She is so bright and full of 
life, and has so fine a voice, that we should 
miss her sadly.”” He was greatly relieved, 
therefore, when Mr. Hargrove came out 
and greeted him courteously. Gertrude 
had been rendered too conscious by her 
recent interview to accompany her father, 
but she soon appeared, and no one could 
have imagined that Burt was more to her 
than an agreeable acquaintance. Mrs. 
Hargrove gave a reluctant consent, and 
it was soon settled that they should try to 
get off on the following afternoon. Burt 
also included in the invitation young Fred 
Hargrove, and then drove away elated. 

At the dinner table he announced his 
success in procuring the tents, and his in- 
tention of going for them in the after- 
noon. At the same time he exhorted 
Leonard and Maggie to prepare provisions 
adequate to mountain appetites, adding, 
‘Webb, I suppose, will be too busy to do 
more than join us at the last moment.” 

Webb said nothing, but disappeared 
after dinner. 
al, no questions were asked. Before it 
was light the next morning Amy thought 
she heard steps on the stairs, and the 
rear hall door shut softly. When finally 
awaking she was not sure but that her im 
pression was a dream. 
to breakfast Burt greeted her with dis 
may. 

‘The tents, which I put on the back pi 
azza, are gone,” he said. 

Where is Webb?” was her quick re- 
sponse. 


No one had seen him, and it was soon 
learned that a horse and a strong wavo) 
were also missing. 

‘Ah, Burt,” cried Amy, laughing, ** rest 
assured Webb has stolen a march on you 
and taken his own way of retaliation fo 
what you said at the dinner table yvester 
day. He was away all the afternoon, 
too. I believe he has chosen a camping 
gsround, and the tents are standing on it 

‘* He should have remembered that oth 
ers might have some choice in the mat 
ter,” was the discontented reply. 

“If Webb has chosen the camping 


| ground, you will all be pleased with it, 


think he is 
merely trying to give a pleasant surprise.” 

He soon appeared, and explained that 
with Lumiey’s help he had made some 
preparations, since any suitable place with 


said his mother, quietly. 


| water near, from which there was a fine 
| outlook, would have seemed very rough 


As he was at supper as Usu- | 


| evening. 


As she came down | 


and uninviting to the ladies unless more 
work was done than could be accomplished 
in the afternoon of their arrival. 

‘*Now I think that is very thougltful 
of you, Webb,” said Amy. ** The steps I 
heard last night were not a dream. At 
what unearthly hour did you start ?” 

“Was I so heavy-footed as to disturb 
you 

“Oh, no, Webb,” she said, with a look 
of comic distress, in which there was also 
a little reproach; ‘‘it’s not your feet that 
disturb me, but your head. You have 
stuffed it so full of learning that I am de- 
pressed by the emptiness of mine.” 

He laughed as he replied, **I hope all 
your troubles may be quite as imaginary.” 
Then he requested Leonard to spend the 
morning in helping Maggie, who would 
know best what was needed for even mount- 
ain housekeeping, and that he would see to 
farm matters, and join them early in the 
The peaches were ripening, and 
Amy from her window saw that he was 
taking from the trees all fit for market; 
also that Abram, under his direction, was 
busy with the watering cart. ‘* Words can 
not impose upon me,” she thought, a little 
bitterly. ‘* He knows how I long for his 
companionship, and it’s not a little thing 
to be made to feel that Iam scarcely bet- 


| ter qualified for it than Johnnie.” 
| Burt galloped over to Dr. Marvin's, who 


| promised to join them, with his wife, on 
the following day. He had a tent which 
he had occasionally used in his ornitho- 
logical pursuits. 


: 
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At two in the afternoon a merry party | Johnnie. To little Ned it was a place of 


started for the hills. All the vehicles on | wonder and enchantment, and he kept 
the farm had been impressed into the) them all in a mild state of terror by his 
service to bring up the party, with chairs, exploring expeditions. At last his father 


woking utensils, provisions, bedding, ete. | threatened to take him home, and with 
When they reached the ground that Webb | this awful punishment before his eyes he 
had selected,even Burt admitted his pleased | put his thumb in his mouth, perehed upon 
surprise. The outlook over the distant | a rock, and philosophically watched the 
river and a wide area of country dotted | preparations for supper. Maggie, howev 
with villages was superb, while to the | er, was the presiding genius of the ocea 
camp a home-like look had already been | sion, and she looked like the light-hearted 
civen, and the ladies, with many mental | girl that Leonard had wooed more than 
eneomiums, saw how secluded and invit- | a dozen years before. She ordered him 
ing an aspect had been imparted to their around, jested with him, and laughed at 
especial abode. As they came on the scene | him in such a lively way that Burt de 
Lumley was finishing the construction of | clared that she was proving herself untit 
a dense screen of evergreen boughs which | for the duties of chaperon by getting up 
surrounded the canvas to the doorway. | a flirtation with her husband. Mean 
Not far away an iron pot was slung on | while, under her supervision, order was 
cross-sticks in gypsy style, and it was | evoked from chaos, and appetizing odors 
flanked by rock-work fire-places which | arose from the fire-place. 

Maggie declared were almost equal to a Miss Hargrove admitted to herself that 
kitchen range. The men’s tent was pitch- | in all the past she had never known such 
ed at easv calling distance, and, like that | hours of keen enjoyment, and she was 
of the ladies, was surrounded by a thick | bent on proving that, although a city-bred 
growth of trees, whose shade would be | girl, she could take her part in the work 
grateful. A little space had been cleared | as well as the fun. Nor were her spirits 
between the two tents for a leaf-can- | dampened by the fact that Burt was often 
opied dining hall, and a table of boards | at her side and that Amy did not appear 
improvised. The ground, as far as possi- | to care. The latter, however, was becom 
ble, had been cleared of loose stones and | ing aware of his deepening in‘erest in her 
rubbish. Around the fire-place mossy | brilliant friend. As yet she was not sure 
rocks abounded, and were well adapted | whether it was more than a good-natured 
for picturesque groupings. What touch- | and hospitable effort to make one so re 
ed Amy most was q little flower bed made | cently a stranger at home with them, or 
of the rich black mould of decayed leaves, | a new lapse on his part into a condition 
in which were some of her favorite flow- | of ever-enduring love and constancy, and 
ers, well watered. They did not suggest | the smile that followed the thought was 
indifference on the part of Webb. About | not flattering to Burt. 

fifty feet from the tents the mountain A little before supper was ready Maggie 
shelf sloped off abruptly, and gave the | asked him to get a pail of water. 
magniticent view that has been mention- ‘**Come, Miss Gertrude,” he said, ‘‘ and 
ed. Even Burt saw how much had been | T1l show you the Continental spring at 
gained by Webb's forethought, and frank- | which the Revolutionary soldiers drank 
lv acknowledged it. As it was, they had | more than a hundred years ago;’ and she 
no more than time to complete the ar-| tripped away with him, nothing loath. 
rangements for the night before the sun’s | As they re-appeared, flushed and laugh- 
level rays lighted up a scene that was full | ing, carrying the pail between them, Amy 
of joyous activity and bustle. The chil- | trilled out, 

dren’s happy voices made the echoes ring, | 
and Fred Hargrove, notwithstanding his 
city antecedents, yielded with delight to! A moment later Webb followed them, 
the love of primitive life that exists in every | on horseback, and was greeted with accla 
boy's heart. Although he was a few years | mations and overwhelmed with compli 
older than Alf, they had become friendly | ments. Miss Hargrove was only too glad 
rivals as incipient sportsmen and natural- | of the diversion from herself, for Amy's 
ists. Amy felt that she was coming close | words had made her absurdly conscious, 
to nature’s heart, and the novelty of it all | for a society girl. 
was scarcely less exciting to her than to} They feasted through the long twilight. 


“ Jack and Jill came up the hill.” 
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Never had green corn, roasted in its husks 

on the coals, tasted so delicious, and never 

before were peaches and cream so ambro 
Amy it her that 


sial. made 
Lumley should feast also, but the smile 


care poor 
with which she served him was the sus 
he Then, as the 
evening breeze grew chilly, and the night 


tenance most craved, 


darkened, lanterns were hung in the trees, | 


the fire was replenished, and they sat 
down the merriest of merry parties. Even 
Webb had vowed that he would ignore 
the past and the future, and make the 
most of that camp fire by the way-side of 
life. It must be admitted, however, that 
his discovery of Burt and Miss Hargrove 
alone at the spring had much to do with 
his resolution. Stories and songs succeed 
ed each other, until Ned was asleep in 
Maggie's arms, and Johnnie nodding at 
her side. In from the excite- 
ments and fatigues of the day, they all 
early sought the rest which is never found 
in such perfection as in a mountain camp. 
Hemlock boughs formed the mattresses on 


reaction 


there were no sounds except the strident 
chirpings of insects and the calls of night 
birds. 

There was one perturbed spirit, how- 
ever, and at last Burt stole out and sat 
over the dying tire. 
ready for impressions, a very little thing 
will produce them vividly, and Amy’s 
* Jack and Jill” had 


snatch of song about 


awakened Burt at last to a consciousness | 


that he might be carrying his attentions 
to Miss Hargrove too far, in view of his 
vows and inexorable purpose of constancy. 
He assured himself that his only object 
was to have a good time, and enjoy the 
charming society of hisnew acquaintance. 
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lime resolution, he slept the sleep of the 
just. 

All who have known the freshness, th, 
elasticity, the mental and physical vigon 
with which one springs from a bed 
boughs, will envy the camping party’, 
awakening on the following mornine 
Webb resolved to remain and wateh thi 
drift of events. Burt, however, began to 
show himself a skillful diplomatist. Hi 
felt that perhaps he had checked hims: 
barely in time to retrieve his fortunes and 
character with Amy, but he was too adroit 
to permit any marked change to appea 
in his manner and action. He said t 
himself that he cordially liked and ad 
mired Miss Hargrove, but he believed that 
she had enjoyed not a few flirtations, and 
was not averse to the addition of anothe: 


tothe list. Even his self-complaceney had 


|}not led him to think that she regarded 


him in any other light than that of a very 
agreeable and useful summer friend. HH: 


| had seen enough of society to be aware 


| that such temporary friendships often bor 
which their blankets were spread, and soon | 


When the mind is | 


der closely on the sentimental and yet with 
no apparent trace remaining in after-years 
To Amy, however, such affairs would not 
appear in the same light as they might to 
Miss Hargrove, and he felt that he had 
gone far enough. But not for the world 
would he be guilty of gaucherie, of neg 
lecting Miss Hargrove for ostentatious 
devotion to Amy. Indeed, he was more 


| pronounced in his admiration than ever, 


Of course he was in love with Amy, and | 


she was all that he could desire. 
he had pursued the wrong tactics. Girls 
even like Amy were not so unsophisti 
cated as they appeared to be, and he felt 
that he was profoundly experienced in 
Had 
not her pride been touched ? and would 
not his evident admiration for Miss Har 
grove lead the former to believe that he 
was mercurial and not to be depended 
upon? He had to admit to himself that 
some experiences in the past had tended to 
give him this reputation. 


such questions, if in nothing else. 


‘*T was only a | 
boy then,” he muttered, with a stern com- | Burt’s manner and words. 


Perhaps | 


but in many little and unobtrusive ways 
he tried to prove to Amy that she had his 
deeper thoughts. She, however, was not 
at this time disposed to dwell upon the 
subject. His manner merely tended to 
contirm the view that he, like herself, re- 
garded Miss Hargrove as a charming ad- 
dition to their circle, and proposed that 
she should enjoy herself thoroughly while 
with them. Webb was more like the bro- 


| ther she wished him to be than he had 


been for a long time. The little flower 
bed was an abiding re-assurance, and so 
the present contained all that she desired. 

This was not true of either Webb or 
Miss Hargrove. The former, however, did 
not lose heart. He thought he knew Burt 
too well to giveup hope yet. The latter. 
with all her experience, was puzzled. She 


| speedily became conscious of the absence 


of a certain warmth and genuineness in 
The thermom 


pression of the lips. ‘* Tl prove that I am | eter is not so sensitive to heat and cold as 


aman now; and having made this sub- | the intuition of a girl like Miss Hargrove 


AT THE CONTINENTAL SPRING, 
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to the mental attitude of an admirer. but | 


no one could better hide her thoughts and 


feelings than she when once upon her 
guard. 
The few remaining days of August 


passed, and September came, bringing lit 
tle suggestion of autumn rains or cool 
Dr. and Mrs. Marvin had joined 
them, and the former's interest in every 


wild creature in the woods beeame infee 
tious. Alf and Fred were his ardent dis 
ciples, and he rarely found an indifferent 
listener in Amy. The heat of the day was 
given up to the fashioning of alpenstocks 
and reading, and the morning and late aft 
In one of these 
they had sat down to rest near an immense 
decaying tree that was hollow in parts, and 
full of holes from the topmost shattered 
branches to the ground, 

That,” said the doctor, ** might fitly be 
called an old tenement house. 


ernoons to excursions. 


You have 
no idea how many and various creatures 
may have found a home in it.” 

He was immediately urged to enumerate 
its possible inhabitants in the past, pre- 
sent, and future. 

The doctor, pleased with the conceit of 
regarding the decaying tree as an old ten- 


ement, began with animation: ** All three | 


of the squirrels of this region have un- 
doubtedly dwelt init. Isearcely need todo 
more than mention the well-known saucy 
red or fox squirrel, whose delight is mis- 
chief. 
tame robins that were tumbled out of their 


By-the-way, we have at home two | 


nest before they could fly by one of these | 


The birds come 
in and out of the house like members of 
the family. 


ruthless practical jokers. 


The graceful gray squirrel | 


is scarcely less familiar than the red one. | 
He makes a lively pet, and we have all | 
seen him turning the wheel attached to | 


his eage. The curious little flying-squir- 


rel, however, is a stranger even to those 


to whom he may be a near neighbor, for | 
the reason that his habits are chiefly | 


nocturnal. He ventures out occasional- 
ly on a cloudy day, but is shy and re- 
tiring. Thoreau relates an interesting 
experience with one. He captured it in 
a decayed hemlock stump, wherein it had 
little nest of leaves, bits of bark, and 
pine needles. It bit viciously at first, 


a 


which give it an innocent look. In col. 
it Was a chestnut ash, inclining to faw) 
slightly browned, and white beneath. 
under edge of his wings() tinged yello 
the upper dark, perhaps black.’ He put 
into a barrel, and fed it with an apple ar 
shag-bark hickory-nuts. The next mom 
ing he carried it back and placed it on thy 
stump from which it had been taken, an: 
itran up asapling, from which it 
away to a large maple nine feet distant 
whose trunk it struck about four feet fron 
the ground. This tree it ascended thirty 
feet on the Opposite side from Thoreau 
then coming Into view, it eved its quon 
dam captor for a moment or two as mueh 
as to say, ‘good-by.” Then away it went 
first raising its head as if choosing its ob 
jective point. Thoreau says its progress 
is more like that of a bird than he had 
been led to believe from 
counts, or than he 
possible in a quadruped. 


naturalists’ ac 
could have imagined 
Its theht was 
It 
veered to right and left, avoiding obstruc 
tions, passed through branches of trees, 
and flew horizontally part of the way, 
landing on the ground at last over fifty 
one feet from the foot 
which it sprang. 


not a regular descent on a given line. 


of the tree from 
After its leap, however, 
it can not renew its impetus in the air, but 
must alight and start again. It appears 
to sail and steer much like a hawk when 
the latter does not flap its wings. The 
little striped chipmunk no doubt has heap 
ed up its store of nuts in the hole there 
that opens from the ground into the tree, 
and the pretty white-footed mouse, with 
its large eves and ears, has had its apart- 
ment in the decayed recesses that exist in 
the worm-eaten roots, 

“Opossums and raccoons are well 
known denizens of trees, and both furnish 
famous country sports, especially in the 
South. **Possum up de gum-tree, “coony 
in de hollow,’ is a line from a negro ditty 
that touches a deep chord in the African 
heart. The former is found not infre 
quently in this region, but the Hudson 
seems to be the eastern boundary of its 


| habitat.” 


and uttered a few ‘dry shrieks,’ but he | 


earried it home. After it had been in 
his room a few hours it reluctantly allow- 
ed its soft fur to be stroked. He says it 


has ‘very large, prominent black eyes, 


“T took two from a tree in one night,” 
remarked. 

“The raccoon’s haunts, however, ex- 
tend far to the northward, and it is abun- 
dant in the regions bordering on the Adi 
rondacks, though not common in the dense 


pine woods of the interior. They are om- 


| nivorous creatures, and often rob nests of 


x 


NATURE'S SERIAL STORY 


ves and young birds, for they are expert 
They of 
lits, and especially of corm when in the 
pulp Nor 


They are alse eager 


mbers. are fond nuts and 


ndition of a milks does 


to 
sue their prey under water like the otter 


oultry come amiss, 
shermen, although they are unable 
nd mink. 

“Two other interesting animals may 
have lived in that tree, the lesser weasel, 
wid his sanguinary cousin the ermine, or 
arge weasel. Both are brown after the 
snow finally disappears, and both 
turn white with the first snow 
storm.” 

Now vou are romancing, 
doctor.” eried) Miss) Har 

Ves. added Leon 
ard: ‘Stell us that 
vou have caught 
aweaselasleep, 
and we will 


at least look 


DAT 
moles, shrews, and insects, and does not 
attack larger animals or poultry. [tis so 
exceedingly lithe and slender that its prey 


W here a mouse 


vo it can vo also, and if out 


has no chance to escape 
Ora Tore Can 
run in the tield, it follows the seent of its 
like a hound, 

and is as relentless 

fate im its pur 


In 


kin, thie 


next of 


or 


THOREAU’S PET. 


credulous, but 

this turning 

white with the 

first snow, and 
brown as soon as the snow is gone, is a 
little off color.” 

*Tt's true, nevertheless,” maintained the 
‘although I have seen no satis- 
factory explanation of the changes. It’s a 
provision of nature to enable these ani- 
mals to pursue their prey or escape from 
their enemies with the greater ease. Na- 
ture appears to have been very partial to 
They not only make their nests 
in hollow trees, but in the-sides of banks. 
Were it not for its habit of destroying the 


doctor, 


weasels. 


eggs and young of birds, the lesser weasel 
might be regarded as a wholly useful crea 


ture, for it devours innumerable mice, 


large weasel, we have perhaps the 
eruel and blood-thirsty animal in exist 

ence. Its instinct to kill strong 
that, were it possible, it would destroy the 
means of its subsistence. It would leave 
none of its varied prey alive. The lion, 
and the man-eating tiger, when 
gorged, are inert and quiet. They kill no 
more than they want for a meal; but the 
ermine will attack a poultry-yard, satiate 
itself with the brains of the fowls or by 
sucking their blood, and then, out of * pure 
will kill all the rest within 
Fifty chickens have been destroyed 
ina night by one of these remorseless lit 

tle It fearful ravages 
among grouse, rabbits, and hares. It 
the mythical vampire embodied. It is not 
very much larger than the lesser weasel, 


Is 


sO 


even 


cussedness,’ 
reach. 
beasts. mikes 


Is 


4 
su 
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and has the same long, lithe, slender body 


and neck A gray squirrel would look 
bulky beside one, but in indomitable cour 
age and pitiless ferocity I do not think it 


has an equal, 


Only lack of material or 
bodily fatigue suspends its bloody work, 


and its life is one long career of carnage 
It has a teeth, which 
worked by most powerful muscles 


terrific set of are 
Coues, an eminent naturalist. has given a 
graphic account of him. His words, as I 
remember them, are a true portrait of a 
murderer, forehead is low, and nose 
sharp: hisevesare small, penetrating, cun 
ning, and litter withan angry green light 
His tieree face surmounts a body extraor 
dinarily wiry, lithe, and muscular, which 


ends in a singularly long slender neck 


DISREPUTABLE TENANTS. 
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that can be lifted at right angles with tli 
body. When he 
neck stretched up, lis flat triangular hi 
bent forward, swaving to and fro, we hay: 
the image of a serpent.’ 


IS looking around, hy 


“This is a true pieture of the erniins 
when excited or angry; when at rest, a 
in certain conditions of his fur, there sr 
few more beautiful, harmless, innocent 
looking creatures Let one of the sani 
mals on which he prevs approach, how 
ever, and instantly he becomes fiend 
In the economy of nature he often serve 
avery useful purpose 


In many regions 
field-mice are destructive. 


is their deadliest 


The ermine 
A rat will fight 
man if cornered, but it gives up at ones 
in abject terror when confronted by thi 
large weasel 


foe. 


This archenemy has 
a pride in his hunting, and when 
taking up his quarters ina barn will 
collect in one place all the rats and 
mice he kills hun 
dred or more have been found to 
gether as the result of two or three 
nights’ work. 


a 


The ermine hunts, 
however, both by day and night 
and climbs trees with great 
facility. 
shy 


Heisby no means 
and has been 
known to try to kill chick 
ens in a coop When a man 


one 


; * 


NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. 


Hunger Was hot 


as standing near him 


is motive, for he had destroved dozens 
The ermine 
used successfully as a ferret 
Having first filed) the teeth 
down, so that it could not kill the game, 


f fowls the night before. 


been 


creature's 


WOODPECKERS AT 


a gentleman secured twelve live rabbits 
forenoon. But it's getting late, 
and started tentward, and 
Pin not through even the list of quadru 
peds that may have dwelt in our old ten 


one 


time we vet 


ement. There are four species of bats to 
be mentioned, besides moles and shrews 
that would burrow in its roots if they are 
as hollow as the branches. Including the 
owls, wrens, and woodpeckers, there are 
thirteen species of birds that would live 
in a tree like that, not to speak of tree- 
toads, salamanders, brown tree-lizards, in- 
sects and slugs innumerable, and black- 
snakes 

‘Snakes interrupted Burt, incredu- 
lously. 


Yes, snakes. I once put my hand in 


a hole for high-holders’ eggs, and a big 
black-snake ran down my back, but not 
inside of my coat, however.” 

Please 


eried 


sav nothing about 


Amv: 


sively, adding, ina 


snakes,” and she rose deci 


low tone “Come, 


HOME 


Gertrude, let The tenants of the 
old 


very 


us go. 


tree that weve heard about may be 


Interesting to naturalists, but some 


of them are not to my taste 


The days passed, and the novelty of 


their mountain life began to wane a lit 


tle. There were agreeable episodes, as, 
for instance, visits from Mr. Clitford. Mr 
Hargrove, the Rev. Mr. Barkdale, 
who were entertained in royal style: but, 
after all, the campimg experience Was hot 


and 


apparently fulfilling the hopes of two of 
the party. Webb's doubt 
had only been increased, and Miss Har- 


and suspense 
grove Was compelled to admit to herself 
that her father’s fears were not ground 
She was the life of the party, and 
rest. Even in 


less. 


vet she not at her 


Was 


ty 
| . ~ 
SS 
| 
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dreams there was a minor key of trouble 
The past 
bringing a revelation. 


and dread. few weeks were 
She had read noy 
els innumerable: she had received tender 
confidences from friends. Love had been 
declared to her, and she had seen its elo 
but 
never 
until 


heart 


quent pleading in more than one face ; 
she that had 
meaning of the word 
volition 


acknowledged she 
the 


her 


known 


Without her own 


re 
vealed to her the mvstery. Reason and 
will might her action, but she 
eould no more divert her thoughts from 
Burt Clifford) than ean turn 
from the His mirthful blue eves, 
and spirited ways and words, set all her 


contro] 
a flower 
Sun. 


nerves tingling with a delicious exhilara 
tion which she could neither analyze nor 
control, 
foresaw had come; the man had appeared 
who could do more than amuse; her whole 
She could 
vo back to the city, and still in semblance 
be the beautiful and brilliant girl that she 
had been; but she knew that in all the fu- 
ture few waking hours would pass without 
her thoughts reverting tothat little mount- 


nature had made its choice. 


ain terrace, its gleaming canvas, its gypsy- | 


tall lithe form often 
elining at her feet beside it. 


like fire, with a re- 

The camping party came very near 
breaking up in a horrible tragedy. The 
day Was growing warm, and they were re- 
turning froma rather extended excursion, 
straggling alongasteep wood road that was 
partially overgrown with bushes. Burt 
had been a little more attentive to Miss 
Hargrove than usual, but now at 
Amvy’s side with his ready laugh and jest. 


Was 


Dr. Marvin was in the rear, peering about, 
as usual, for some object of interest to a 
naturalist. 
succumbing to the increasing heat, was 
reluctant to return, and seemed possessed 
with what might be almost termed a nerv- 
ous activity. She had been the most in- 
defatigable climber of the party, and on 
their return had often diverged from the 
path to gather a fern or some other sy] 
van trifle. 
path formed an angle with a ledge of rock 

that made a little platform. At the far- 
ther end of this she saw a flower, and she 
went to gather it. A moment two 
later Burt and Amy heard her seream, 

and the sound of her voice seemed almost 

beneath them. Grasping his alpenstock 

firmly, Burt sprang through the inter 

vening copse, and witnessed a scene that | 


In brief, the time that her father | 


Miss Hargrove, so far from | 


At one point the ascending | 
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he never forgot, though he paused not 
second in his horror. Even as he rush 
toward her a huge rattlesnake was sen 
ing forth the long, loud, stinging whit 
which, as Dr. Holmes says, is ** the drea 
ful sound that nothing which breathes ¢ 
hear unmoved.” Miss Hargrove 
looking down upon it, stupetied, paralyz 
with terror. Already the reptile \\ 
coiling its thick body for the dead]y stro] 
When Burt's stock fell upon its neck a1 
laid it writhing at the girl’s feet. Wit 
a flving leap from the rock above |i 
landed on the venomous head, and erushi 
it with his heel. He had searcely tiny 
to catch Miss Hargrove when she beesin 
apparently a lifeless burden in his arms 

Dr. Marvin now reached him, and afte: 
a glance at the seene, exelaimed, Great 
God! Burt, she was not bitten 7” 

“No; but let us get away from her 
W here there’s one of these devils there is 
usually another not far off>> and they ea 
ried the unconscious girl swiftly toward 
the camp, which fortunately was not fa 
away, all the others following with dread 
and anxiety in their faces. 

Dr. Marvin’s and Maggie’s efforts soon 


revived Miss Hargrove, but she had evi 


dently received a very severe 


shock. 


hervous 
When at last Burt was permitted 
to see her, she gave him her hand with 
such a look of gratitude, and something 
more which she could not then disguise, 
that his heart began to beat strangely 
fast. He was so confused that he. could 
only stammer some incoherent words of 
congratulation ; but _he half-consciously 
gave her hand a pressure. that left the 
most delicious pain the young girl had 
ever known. He was deeply excited, for 
he had taken a tremendous risk in spring 
ing upon a creature that can strike its 
crooked fangs through the thick leather 
of a boot, as a New York physician once 
learned at the cost of his life, when he 
carelessly sought to rouse with his foot a 
caged reptile of this kind. 

Miss Hargrove had ceased to be a charm 
ing summer acquaintance to Burt. 
was the woman at whose side he had stood 
in the presence of death. 

Before their mid-day repast was ready 
a rumble of wagons was heard coming 
the mountain, and Webb 


She 


up sooh ap 
peared. ** The barometer is falling rapid- 


lv,” he said, ‘‘and father agrees with me 
that it will be safer for you all to return 
at once.” 


CAUGHT 


He found ready acquiescence, for after 
the event of the morning the ladies were 
Lumley, who had 


in haste to depart. 
come up with Webb, was sent to take the 
rattles from the snake, and the men drew 
apart, with Alf and Fred, to discuss the 
adventure, for it was tacitly agreed that it 
was not best to talk about snakes to those 


NAPPING. 


Whose nerves were already unstrung at the 
thought of such fearful neighbors. Dr. 
Marvin would have gone with Lumley had 
As it was, he had 
much to say concerning the habits and 
character of the reptiles, and told many 
thrilling stories about them, to which the 
boys listened with awe, 


not his wife interposed. 


\ 3% 


I 
THE BRIER ROSE 


I cLInG to the garden wall 


Outside, where the grasses grow ; 
Where the tall weeds thaunt in the sun, 

And the yellow mulleins blow. 
Phe dock and the thistle crowd 

Close to my shrinking feet, 
And the gypsy yarrow shares 
My cup and the food I eat. 


Phe rude winds toss my hair, 
Phe wild rains beat me down, 
Phe way-side dust lies white 
And thick on my leafy crown. 
ican not keep my robes 
From wanton free, 
And the veriest beggar dares 


lo stop and gaze at me. 


Sometimes T climb and climb 
lo the top of the garden wall, 

And I see her where she stands, 
Stately and fair and tall 

My sister, the red, red Rose, 
My sister, the royal one, 

The fairest thower that blows 


Under the summer sun! 


What wonder that she is fair? 
What wonder that she is sweet? 
The treasures of earth and air 
Lie at her dainty feet: 
Phe choicest fare is hers, 
Her cup is brimmed with wine ; 
Rich are 


And her bed is soft and tine. 


her emerald robes, 


She need not lift her head 
Even to sip the dew; 
No rude touch makes her shrink 
The whole long summer through. 
Her servants do her will; 
They come at her beck and eall. 


Oh, rare is life in my lady's bowers 


Inside of the garden wall! 


DISCONTENT. 


I. 
THE GARDEN ROSE 
The garden path runs east, 
And the garden path runs west; 
There’s a tree by the garden gate, 
And a little bird in a nest. 
It sings and sings and sings! 
Does the bird, | wonder, know 
How, over the garden wall, 


The bright days come and go? 


The garden path runs north, 
And the garden path runs south 


The brown bee hums in the sun, 


And kisses the lily’s mouth; 
But it flies away ere long 

To the bireh-tree, dark and tall. 
What do you tind, O brown bee, 
Over the garden wall? 


With ruff and farthingale, 
Under the gardener’s eye, 
In trimmest guise I stand 
Oh, who so fine as I? 
But even the light wind knows 
That it may not play with me, 
Nor touch my beautiful lips 
With a wild caress and free. 


Oh, straight is the garden path, 
And smooth is the garden bed, 
Where never an idle weed 
Dares lift its eareless head. 
But I know outside the wall 
They gather, a merry throng; 
They dance and tlitter and sing, 
And I listen all day long. 


The Brier Rose swings outside; 
Sometimes she climbs so high 

I can see her sweet pink face 
Against the blue of the sky. 

What wonder that she is fair, 
Whom no strait bonds enthrall ? 

Oli, rare is life to the Brier Rose, 

Outside of the garden wall! 


TROU VILLE, 


MINROUVIULE has arrived at that melan 

choly period when it has a reputation 
to sustain. In its early days its sponta 
neity and joyful flow of spirits were the 
distilled essence of all that was gavest 
and most piquant in Parisian life. These 
are now exhausted. But noblesse oblige. 
Trouville must still appear nonchalant, 
reckless, and extravagant. It must put 
on smiles to conceal its yawns, for there 


on the beach sits the bourgeoisie in pro- 
vincial toilets and open-eyed expectation, 
fully in the faith it is seeing ‘‘the hig 
lef,” to quote Figaro’s English, as she is 
spoke, and on that faith Trouville is now 


sustained. Nothing can be more tedious 
than the affectation of frivolity after the 
mood has passed, and the piper is standing 
outside waiting to be paid. If Trouville 
had been content to sit down, like Houl- 
gate, in quiet domesticity, and cultivate its 
gardens, or to have simply remained ar- 
tistic, like Etretat, it might enjoy a quiet 
decline in years, instead of this feverish, 
nervous existence it must continue or lose 
its grip. 

The glamour of literature, the magic 
of art, first brought this village of fishers 
into notice. Alexandre Dumas, Isabey, 
and Charles Mozin divide the right of dis- 
covery. The French artist is the most se 
rious man of his generation, but in sum- 
mer, in spite of himself, he is amusing. 

LXIX.—No. 412.—35 


Did you ever see a hen, having scratched 
up a nice fat worm, chased by the rest of 
the barn-yard until, in breathless despair, 
she dropped it, and the rest gobbled it up ¢ 
That hen is the unhappy French artist. 
His flair for suitable material is keener 
than that of the industrious hen. But he 
has no sooner set up his easel than all the 
world follows him, overruns and trans 
forms the locality, and he throws down 
his brushes and runs away in disgust. 
The French artists made Trouville: they 
discovered Etretat; they retired to Pont 
Aven, and there now a large hotel las 
been built, and the tourist is en route. 
There certainly could be no more fitting 
place for travel and recreation than Nor 
mandy, nor is there a better part of Nor- 
mandy than the coast between Honfleur 
and Cabourg. It is hard to say anything 
kind of the English Channel, that source 
of unspeakable woe and unthinkable mis- 
ery. Todo so implies virtue so great that 
it almost allows for the commission of 
some little sin—the usual fibs about the 
charms of life at Trouville, for example. 
3ut two nations as opulent as England 
and France can well atford to share be- 
tween them breeder of skies, of 
templed clouds, of magical colors, of mists 
which softly descend like a veil from 
heaven, and shroud the earth in mys- 
tery, through which phantom sails go to 


such a 


ey 
AW 
| 
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and fro. This coast was one of Daubigny’s | and unrest which distinguish Trouyill: 


haunts, and it is easy Lo see Ww henee came 
his skies. Le Havre (the harbor) is but 
the mouth of the Seine; but the bay is a 
never-ending panorama of beauty. 

The shore is its fitting mate. It rises 
not too abruptly in terraces of verdure up 
to the lofty heights of Les Tremonts. 
These terraces characterize the coast. The 
landscape is beautiful in its essential fea 
tures, but its charm lies in its human as 
pect. The cool slopes of the orchards, 
the sheep nibbling in the open pastures, 
the thatched roofs with their fringes of 
flags and mosses glowing like gold in the 
sunlight, the wind-blown poplars stand- 
ing in rows like overgrown school-boys, 
the highways perfect in construction be 
tween hedge-rows and beneath arching 
trees, and into which cool pathways lead, 
impenetrable to the sun—these all bring 


the wonders of the Yellowstone. 
Trouville has but little in common with 


such scenes as these. A Coney Island in | 


a summer sea would make its appropriate 
setting. The landscape has a heart; the 
town has only a feather-head, fitted for 
smiles, sunshine, and thoughtless gayety. 

In painters’ talk, the architecture of 
Trouville does not compose well. Each 
villa and maisonnette is a caprice in brick 
and stone. The Salon of Trouville, by 
which name the Casino is known, stands 
first, with its crreular colonnade and wings, 
in form suggesting the Trocadéro. — It is 
alive with color. It is built of alternate 
bloeks of yellow and red bricks. A striped 
pavilion is raised on the parapet for the 
music on sunny days. Large umbrellas, 
red, yellow, and blue, like gaudy mush- 
rooms, are planted on the outer edge. 


Krom the roof the tlags of France hos- | 


pitably inclose those of America, England, 
and Russia, which the breeze from the 


and take their proper place. Other hous 
assume distinctive styles. The Chalet Pe) 
san, the home of the Princesse de Sac; 
is a mass of arabesques, with indent 

arches picked out in color. The Mais 

Normande, its neighbor, with its solid an: 
sombre pointed towers, accents the lin 
But its size, which is small to daintines: 
keeps it playful. Then there are the eres 
hotels, the Roches Noires and Hotel dd: 
Paris, in which during the height of thy 
season he who enters leaves all his wealt} 
behind, 

In front extends the beach, a dazzling 
strip of sand, soft and fine enough for a 
baby’s tender foot. It dips so gently that 
low tide leaves a vast pleasure- ground 
soon covered with children, dogs, and gay 


| groups. This magnificent sweep of beach 
| extends almost unbroken from Trouvill: 
warmth to the heart and light to the eyes | 
as can never the majesty of the Alps or | 


Channel keeps constantly afloat. The | 


Casino itself quivers with life. 

The sea suggests much of the ornament 
of the villas. Large panels of mosaic 
adorn the facades, on which dolphins and 
mermaids sport on gold grounds. Shells 


and sea- weeds in colored reliefs form 


friezes. Good taste is not always shown 
in the deeorations. Pretentious villas 
display plaques wherever space offers, 
and recall oil-cloth factories ingeniously 
displaying their wares. But in the en- 
semble they contribute to the life, gayety, 


to Cherbourg. 

In the background villas half hidden in 
foliage crest the terraces. A Frenchman 
spends three-quarters of his life on a boule 
vard, but he surrounds his home even in 
the country with high walls and impene 
trable hedges. Within aresmoothly shaven 
lawns, ribbon beds of flowers, kiosks, Chi 
nese pagodas, and all those adornments of 
the landscape that with us only fulfill part 
of their mission until they have caught the 
eye and admiration of the wayfaring man. 

At Trouville everybody lives out-of 
doors. The routine of the day is as reg- 
ular as that of a boarding-school, and ey- 
erybody falls in with mueh less rebellion. 
By ten o'clock all the world is abroad; 
perhaps earlier, if the tide intimates. How 
ever, at Trouville the tide, elsewhere so 
inexorable, seems to bend to the caprices 
of the whimsical world of pleasure and 
fashion. One may bathe any time, but 
the bathing hour, the rendezvous, is at 
high tide. 

Like everything at Trouville, the bath- 
ing is minutely prescribed. There is, of 
course, a bureau. Nothing takes place 
without a bureau. A Freneliman cast 


-adrift on an uninhabited isle would pick 


himself up and go to find the bureau. At 
the bureau the tickets are bought. This 
is a business negotiation of some moment 
and minutes. Fifty centimes will get a 
bath simple. How little that means I do 
not know. <A frane will secure a bath 


/and a cabin attached; two franes, a bath 


| much for a costume, so much for towels, 


de luxe. Then follow the details—so 


- 
\ 
; 
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THE BATHING HOUR, 


| 
= a } a¢ 
| 


so much for cache-téte, so much for sp 
drilles, and a handful of colored tickets. 
The mistress of the robes makes the atfair 
nore formidable. There seems to be in 
France a race of elderly becapped women 
that wait on all the impatient moments of 
life. One finds them in theatres and at 
bathing bureaus. They move slowly and 
talk fast. The alien and stranger would 
rather they moved fast and talked slow 
lv. The exchange of printed cards and 
clothing being etfeeted, the bathing is free. 

There is a colony of bath-houses and a 
suburb of ambulant cabins drawn by stout 
Norman horses. Two cables divide the 
bathing grounds into three parts. 
are allotted to the dames seules, families, 
and men, which everywhere in France 
make the three grand divisions of the hu 
manrace. In thecentral space every day 
the grand levée is held by the brink of the 
water at the bathing house. To reach 
this the shortest route is through the 
space belonging to the dames seules. 
Across this also is a plank, and a plank 
through this sand has something of the 


value of a plank to a tired swimmer in | 


deep water. Naturally this path is con 


stantly taken, notwithstanding the warn- | 


ing ** C’est défendu,” which is intended to 
protect this sacred inclosure. A further 
security is an old man with a baton, who 
alone is supposed to see the unprotected 
nymphs skipping to and fro across the 
sands. 

Unless a man is accustomed to fine dis- 
tinctions, if he wishes to enjoy the specta- 
cle in the water, he enters this way. He 
possibly sees with some amusement this 
aged man in the centre performing a sort 
of war-dance, brandishing his stick, and 
uttering wild cries. Innocently and curi 
ously he comes nearer; then suddenly 
turns and flees, chased by the enraged el 
derly, and has darted under the rope, im 
pelled by the instinct of self-preservation, 
but without consciousness of his crime. 


Only the wall through which Pyramus | 


and Thisbe exchanged vows that merry 


night was more impenetrable than the | 


sereen which these cables afford. How- 
ever, everybody seems to be satisfied with 
the protection they give. The single wo- 
men sport freely on their side of the rope, 
and, if they choose, can wander at will. 
The assorted families occupy the centre, 
husbands and brothers being freely ad- 
mitted. Across the third rope men bathe 


in the briefest of calicoes, and women 
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These | 


cling to their side of the rope in cluste; 
of all ages. All is perfect propriet: 
since all is prescribed. 

Foran artistic people, as are the Frene 
the costumes are surprisingly hideous 
The hybrid that the bureau furnishes 
a short basque, with long trousers of th 
columnar order, and reaching to the ank| 
An oil-skin eap and a pair of spadrill 
complete the costume. The material o 
the dress is so flimsy that the skirt of thy 
basque as soon as it touches the wate 
lies up over the back, and remains there 
The costumes particuliers have mor 
rows of faded galloon, and are more lay 
ishly ornamented with buttons; but nei 
| ther of these tends to keeping down tli 
| basque skirt. Faney, in the midst ot 

these nondescript, uncouth forms, a pret 
ty American girl in a blue blouse, short 
knickerbockers, and skirt reaching to the 
knee, a red sash bound around her waist, 
and her hair in a red turban. At first red 
| stockings completed her costume; but as 
| these were regarded from a moral rather 
| than artistic stand-point, and her immod 
est modesty a matter of comment, she dis 
carded them for Amelias. 

For weeks before the season every one 
is begged, through the newspapers, not to 
“au bord de la mer sans Amelia.” 

The advertisement effective. Every 
one takes not only Amelia, but Amelias 

| linen gaiters, the fronts cut out, and la 
| cing across the foot to the ankle. These, 
|except the peignoir, are the only attract- 
ive part of the French costume. The 
peignoir is not obligatory, as at many 
| French places; but it should be, since it 
|is capable of graceful draping, and con- 
|eeals the uncouth objects beneath until 
| the water kindly hides them. 

The arrangements for safety and com 

fort of bathers are perfect. In front of 
jeach division ts a life-boat manned by a 
sailor. Steps hang from the stern into 
| the water. The boat is the goal of the 
swimmers, who cumber the steps, and 
The 
| red-shirted baigneurs, burned to bronze, 
| take each one in turn, and give a lesson 
| in swimming, handling deftly the French 
| matron, who overflows, so to speak, in a 
| bathing costume, and is as shapeless as a 
| porpoise. 


zo 


IS 


| dripping creatures fringe its edges. 


The baigneurs have histories 

and pedigrees and reputations which make 
| them specially desirable, like famous 
| cuides in the Alps or on the plains. Wo- 
| men become hysterical in the water, and 


: 


FLO 


rend the air with shrill eries. It is the 
baigneur who looks aftertheir nerves, and 
discovers the insidious chill. He takes 
you by the shoulder and pushes you to 
ward shore. Halting on the brink, he 
seizes a wooden pai! of water and dashes 
it violently on the back several times, for 
there is not enough surf at Trouville to pro 
duce sufficient reaction. Wrapped in pei- 
gnoir, the bather runs to the cabin, where 
the hot foot-bath is waiting to send the 
blood like a race-horse through the veins. 
One leaves the cabin with renewed sense 
of the joy of existence. But while the 
bathing is thus agreeable and salutary, 
nowhere is it more devoid of piquant in- 
terest. 

The gregariousness of Trouville breaks 
out three times a day. By ten o'clock 
everybody is abroad, wending his way 
through the Rue de Paris, where eccentric 
costumes in the windows, Norman jew 
elry, bric-a-brac shops newly stocked from 


ATING 


but to 
from 


Paris, regarded 


he as 
Calvados, and the 
some pdtisserie beguile the eve 


freshly 
tooth 

The 
sand of the beach beyond the tide, which 
twice a day reduces it to submission, riots 
high and dry to the garden walls 


gleaned 


Bridg 
ing this impassable gulf is a wide deal 
walk extending from the pier to the roches 
noires. This from ten 
grand promenade. 
of Trouville. 
takes place 


to twelve is the 
This walk is the 

Here its most athletic 
the promenade in tight 
and high heels. No other nation can so 
walk with lightness, elegance 
in tight shoes. 

But brilliant and exhilarating as is the 
pageant, the promenade belongs to the in 
dividual. The unwritten laws of Trou 
ville are so strictly defined that they al 
low the largest license. 


arena 
sport 


shoes 


and vrace 


If this is paradox 
ical, it is because France to an Anglo-Sax 
on is a paradox. Paris is France, and 
Trouville a sublimated Paris. Here one 


ex 

‘iv ) ty 

| x = 

i 
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THE 


The 
The 

to use the suggestive 
that flutter through the 
crowd embody many a daring caprice; but 
while they attract, they never offend. 
Dandies in white flannel @ langlais wind 
their way through the crowd to discover 
a face beneath a bewildering parasol, 
and women hasten their steps to catch 
the tantalizing secret of a bit of drapery. 
The men do not dress well, even when 
they try, but the cheerful wave of the long 
ends of their polka-dotted cravats, and 
expressions of lively good-nature, make 
them interesting than the stout 
English yachtsmen, immaculately clad, 
who mingle in the crowd. To one who 
knows the composition of this animated 
brilliant procession it has a keener inter- 
est. Trouville is common ground. Dan- 


realizes the elasticity of good taste. 
boundaries are removed out of sight. 
toilettes inédites 
French phrase 


more 


PROMENADE, 


' dies, princesses, men of letters, actresses, 


journalists—all that floating populace ly- 
ing so lightly on the surface of Parisian 
life is to be found here. The provinces, 
and the opulent trades-people of the cities, 
swell the crowd; and now an English 
matron and her brood go by to reeall the 
fact that life is real, life is earnest. 
3v twelve o'clock the sandy plain lies 
deserted. Eleven o'clock is the breakfast 
hour as officially announced. The me- 
chanical accuracy with which the butcher 
cuts the meat according to the cloth in- 
duces promptness at table. Moreover, 
one’s love of order hesitates to disturb the 
symmetry of table Chéte by eating with a 
spoon when the entrées are served. It is 
amusing to see people who come late 
make up time, impelled by a conscious- 
ness they have not analyzed, and restrain- 
ed only by the difficulty of extricating 


best 


rangois or Alphonse from the routine in 
vhich he is involved. 

The beach on a fine sunny afternoon at 
iw tide is one of the most charming and 
haracteristic scenes of Trouville. It lies 
ike a vast plain diversified by shining 
ools and slender rills. The sand dries 
juickly, and soon the most aristocratie 
woot can tread it fearlessly. The low lev- 
‘ls become croquet grounds, occupied by 
Athletics are not cultivated 
nothing could be less 


many groups. 
it Trouville, but 
athletic than croquet as played on the 
plage. The fashionable costumes of the 
promenade are not constructed to allow 
for free movement of thearms. Even the 
whose hands 


men, 
arecarefully gloved, 
hold their mallets 


in both hands, and 
distribute the mo- 
tion as carefully as 
possible, lest it prove 
too violent. 
Amateur shrimp- 
ers saunter gayly 
along, with trousers 
rolled the 
knee, and nets pic- 
turesquely swung. 
Toward the water's 
edge groups wan- 
der, dropping sous 
into the palm of the 
fisher-boy who has 
bridged the little 
streams. Afar the 
lithe form of some 
swimmer skims like 
a Greek runner 
across the sandy 
plain, and plunges 
into the surf. It is 
the happy hour of 
children and dogs. 
The dogs at Trou- 


above 


ville are among 
the pleasantest ac- = 
quaintances one \~ 
meets. 
At four o'clock 
the scene is at its 
height. From under the picturesque | 


tent on the esplanade of the Casino the 
strains of music float, and surging about it 
is the gay, vivacious, well-dressed crowd. 
One feels that sense of the elegant enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of life which is so 
characteristic of the French, and which 


TROUV 


ILLE. 559 
we vainly strive to eateh. Although the 
Casino is the centre of life, Trouville is 
too heterogeneous to make it the back- 
ground of society. There is more free- 
masonry among the children. 
eight and nine is the daily bal @enfaut. 
It is not as pretty a term as our ‘ehil 
dren’s hour,” but is a much more simple 
and child-like hour of The 
children are not the gay little butterflies 
toilet that 
summer hotels. 


Between 


diversion. 


in our great 
Many still wear the blue 
skirts and jerseys in which they have 
played all day in the sand, and danee in 
their But all the 
forms are observed. The differentiation 


as to one sees 


rubber soled shoes. 


AMATEUR SHRIMPERS. 


begins early. The boy babies are led up 
to the girl babies, and that fine flower of 
drawing-room manner which to 
| such perfection in France gets its first fa- 
voring start. It is charming to see with 
these first tender efforts at gallantry such 
freedom from af- 


comes 


unconsciousness, such 
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fectation, 
protecting ball-room regard is almost a 
travesty of they 
dance much better than their elders, hay 


their maturer years, 
training, 
which even in France has been profound 


ing the advantage of modern 
lv influeneed by a nation now recognized 
as producing the best drawing-room dan 
cers in the world, but which it would be 
more modest hot to hame, 

Across the corridor in the readinge-room 
In the centre is a dial, 
with needles like a compass; 


is a long table. 
on the baize 
is a diagram laid off into small seetions, in 
which are pictures of different animals. 
Itisa game called the mascotte, an aristo- 
cratic form of roulette. On the pictures lie 
shining gold pieces. 
about the table. 
Noir, who has just come in, elbows Made 
moiselle Haute Noblesse. 
its height. 
Trouville. 


The ball is surging 


The game is at 


thing. 
It is of the most trivial sort, for the 
world is not admitted to those inner 


rooms sacred to the eercle where baccarat 
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In bovs of eight and nine this | 


Mademoiselle Rouge et | 
| ey is distributed. 


We have touched the pulse of | 
The gaming is the only vital | 


| the circle from the centre. 


intended for the players. 


Sut the gan 
has extended out beyond, and ranks de: 


The table is divided in} 
In of these 
horse with mounted jockey runs. T) 


in the crowd. 
concentric cireles. each 
horses are set in motion by a lever, ay 
the speed is arranged by the distance « 
The chance 
are sold for one and two franes each on the 
horses, one horse always being reserve: 
for the table. 
the goal 


The horse stopping neares 
the As the spec 
slackens the excitement begins. The es 
timable mother of five children whom wi 
meet often at table @héte rises in her seat 
with cries of delight or disappointment 
Other doubtless mothers and 
fathers also rise and express their various 


is winner. 


estimable 
emotions. The last horse stops: the mon 
“Ah! Angéle has won 
twenty franes,” our friend exclaims, with 
joy; and Angéle—a little lame fellow of 
nine—takes his money with a pleased 
blush, as if he had received a prize at 
Sunday-schfool. The game begins again 
At twelve the room is closed, and as the 


| hour approaches, the heat and noise wax 


and higher games of ecards are played. The | 


Salle des Petits Jeux, where chances only 


are sold, is the only sort of gaming per- 


missible in’ France. But it is enough. 
The Course co Salon—the petits chevaux | 
and the little courriers—hold a charm 


with which nothing else at Trouville ean 


compete. 


gated most often throughout all its moods | 


and tenses is gagner. 

There is quiet about the table of the 
couriers, 
the 
own peculiar way of saying roulez. 


Seareely a sound is heard but 
‘Nolez” of the starter, whieh is his 
It 
is curious to look down the row of hands 
setting the men in place. — It Trou- 
ville in a glance. 
hand of the 


is 
comfortable tradesman, the 


the glove stretched on the pudgy hand of 
the fat bourgeois, the tender fingers of a 
child searcely able to reach the little fig 
ure, the white bejewelled hand of a dan 
dy, and the faultlessly gloved hand of the 
young woman who has come in alone, 
and oblivious of everything but her game. 
She is lucky, for the silver and gold pile 
up in front of her. 

Around the petits cherawyr, at the other 
end of the room, the crowd surges and the 
noise waxes loud and louder. The table 
is placed between two rows of raised seats 


fiercer. A second table is started. The 
eager crowd buy right and left from both 
tables. Pre 
miums, are offered, bidding begins, and 
men and women buy, sell, and compete 


The chances are exhausted. 


| against one another with loud tones and 
| excited gestures. The eraze is at its height. 


The one verb which is conju- | 


We mount the highest rank of benches 
and An Enelish 
boy, with a female relative on each side 
of him, sits where we have seen him all 
evening. A pile of money is heaped be 
fore him: but he leans back in a half-dazed 


look over the erowd. 


| state, as if unconscious of what is going 


Here are the brawny | 


on about him. <All ranks and conditions 
are in the heated, seething mass below us. 
There is but one level. This is, after all, 


| the true democracy. 
long slender fingers of the man of leisure, | 


| scarcely any young girls at Trouville. 


| beautiful as youth. 


There isone noteworthy fact. There are 
It 
is the paradise of children, but there is no 
such equipment of youth and beauty as 
one finds at the White Sulphur Springs 
or at Newport. It takes much charm 
from the place, for there is nothing so 
3ut there is nothing 
one could do with yvoung girls at Trou- 


| ville, but to give them a daily dip in the 


salt-water, and then send them toward 
the hills well guarded, and safely mount- 
ed on donkeys, to come home tired and 
sigh for bed. 


| 
| 


TABLE OF THE 


The excursions are many and delight 
ful. Down the Villersville road, past the 
picturesque eerie in which Mr. Homer 
Martin, the painter, lives, is the old Crique 
boeuf church, half hidden in ivy. <A cor 
don of white umbrellas surrounds it, under 
each an artist helping to prepare the an 
nual crop for the next Salon, where with 
great regularity it is to be found.  Be- 
vond is Pennepied and the old) manor- 
house where Mr. W. J. Hennessy, the art- 
ist, has found an idyllic home. Beyond 
the village of Longues is the chateau of 
Bonneville, with its old) ivy-wreathed 
ogives and historic dungeon, which long 
ago served the purposes of Robert the 
Devil, the father of William the Conquer- 
or. It is a wise country that in early 
invests in a hero. In 
Guillaume le Conquérant is a permanent 
source of revenue. We follow his trail 
with enthusiasm, which is never an eco- 
nomical gratification. Dives, the port from 
which William sailed, is now swept inland 


years Calvados 


COURRIERS AT 


THE CASING 


by the sands, and Cabourg taken its place. 
The road to Dives leads through Villers, 
a commercial town that has built a casi 
no, perched among the rocks a number 
of ornate villas, and set up in recent years 
as a watering-place under the name of 
Villers-sur-Mer. Villers to Houl 
gate the drive leads inland between mag 
nificent chateaux, thatched cottages, and 
Normandy farm-yards, each vying with 
the other in picturesqueness 

It is but a short distance from Dives to 
Cabourg. We drive under arching elms, 
and would faney we are in a New Eng 
land v'llage but that the streets are filled 
with the noisy followers of the races 
The races, like a peripatetic cireus, are on 
the road, and from Cabourg they are due 
at Trouville. They mark there the eli 
max of the season. Properly they belong 
to Deauville, and are the legacy of its ere 
ator, the late Due de Morny. In the Place 
du Morny stands the pedestal, with its in 
scription, Which once held the statue of 


Krom 


| 
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the founder and patron saint of Deauville. 
The republic has now deposed the statue; 
it is reposting SOMEW here, its sacred nose in 
the dust, waiting until some future regime 
shall reinstate it. 

The town is built on the low land made 
by the tides across the River Touque from 
Trouville. The well-built basin pierces it, 
filled The rail 
Way station is there, and its manifest des 


with its forest of masts. 


tiny is to be a manufacturing and com- 
mereial town. This Deauville does not 
admit. Itis the summer resort of the most 
exclusive of the French 
There is a 
bridge near the station, 
but the short-cut is by the 


aristocracy, 


bac (the ferry), with its facetious rowe; 
Deauville seems to have been built all 
once, and out of ham sandwiches, for thi 
its alternate red and yellow blocks resey 
ble. The villas are pretentious, but du 
That of the Duc de Morny islow, with elass 
columns, and adorned with busts. It mic 


pass for some small sequestered library, bi 


never for the abode of the gay pleasure: 


AT THE RACE-COURSE. 
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NATIVES. 


The race-course is a low grassy plain, 
left to its own luxuriance, for the horses 
run on the turf. The pesage is like a vast 
pleasure-ground, with walks, trees, and or- 
namental buildings. The grand stand is 
ona slight elevation, and easts its shadow 
on the green slope below. But more 
beautiful than all is the picture in front of 
the gray cliffs beyond the Touque, and 
the Chureh of Our Lady of Victory pier- 
cing the summer sky. 

The gay crowds gather. The scene in 
the pesage is charming. The slope below 
is dotted with brilliant groups; the grand 
dames hold court on the grass, arid athwart 
them pass a priest and two young boys 


| clinging to his hands. There are some 
eccentric toilets. Mimic yachts careen on 
the woollen waves of a gray dress. Ona 
blue nuns’ veiling a Noah's ark procession 
mareh around the over-skirt in lighter 
blue defined with gold. On another, cocks’ 
heads embroidered in brilliant colors seem 
just ready to crow. But these are the ex 
ceptions, and freshness the rule. 
A shout goes up. The eager horses are 
bounding to the start. The flag drops. 
| They are off, weaving a ribbon of color 
about the course. Everybody is on his 
feet, and shrill shrieks rend the air. A 
gentleman near, who has vindicated his 
faith in Tabarka, rises to heights of exalta- 
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tion and sinks into gulfs of despair at al- | tinue to rehearse its frequent scenes. J 
ternate intervals. He climbs on the rail they have not taken place. Their pen 
and hangs toa slender support, and shouts report them from force of habit only. 

“A Ja téte, Tabarka!” like a last confiden The red flag drops for the last ti 
tial message. Tabarka goes promptly to The races are run. The yachts spr 


the head. But the race is decided off, and their sails, and float out of the basin « 


his lip quivers with undisguised emotion. away. We find time to go to assist 
There is the usual hasty masculine disper- | the quéte at Our Lady of Victory. 1 
sion to the book-makers. A curious anom- | orchestra in the nave plays the entra 


aly is again presented. Womenin Amer- from Traviata, and a prima donna in 1 
ica have not been unknown to buy pools, | organ-loft sings Bruga’s serenade off 1 
but it is usually done under the tute-| key. The princesses and countesses tal 
lage of the other sex. At Trouville they | up the offerings. By all these tokens t 
seemed to manage their own affairs. The gay season is over, the last diversions ; 
wives of the followers of the stable bought, reached. Lord Rivers and the Salvati: 
talked, and quarrelled in loud tones, pre-e Army arrive. We take the boat fi 
senting an unseemly spectacle. Havre, and with a trembling effort, 1 

But the crowds are not large. Itisonly wholly due to emotion, take our last loo 
the last and greatest disappointment of at the fair, foolish little town glowing i 
the season. The illustrated papers con-, the distance. 


TRANSCRIPTS FROM NATURE, 


XV.—A DESOLATE COAST Wing-weary, yet with eager flight. 
A LONG gray coast. where the green waves Silence is now the name of night, 
Roll ever with the self-same boom 
Of sorrow weary with its doom. 
The storm-reared sea-birds from the caves 
Flit like lost souls, with wailing cries, 
Beneath the desolate erav skies. | XVII.—SUNRISE IN THE ANTARCTIC OCEAN 


Save when a startled cnrlew’s cry 
Ruffles the hushed monotony. 


At times the wild wind blows, and rain Bleak, desolate, the twilight: gray, 
Swirls down; then all is gray again. he weary leaden-colored sea, 

a The spectral icebergs silently 
XVI.—CULVERS AND CURLEWS AT DUSK. Strange voyaging. But, lo! the day 
Leaps from the east with sudden might, 


The soft-aired gloaming, purple-hued, And all the sea is travelling light 


Throbs with the beat of winnowing wings, 
And with a wailing musie rings; Each iceberg by the morning kissed 
The culvers speed to yonder wood, Turns ruby, emerald, amethyst. 


A SEA-GARDEN 
Far down in the green depths T see below 
The long sea-grasses waving to and fro 
With sleepy motion, pliant to the tide 
That stealthily steals shoreward from the wide 
Deep sea beyond. Here silver-tishes gleam, 
And vanish quite, or, stationary, seem 
Poised like a cloudlet in a liquid sky, 
And clear medusse swim past silently, 
Like ocean orchids, while, with motions strange, 
Crabs hither and thither through the sea-weeds range. 
A lithe brown eel winds in and out, scarce known 
From twisting wrack, and like a wave-worn stone 
The flat sole rests upon a patch of sand; 
And on the weedy rocks, by no winds fanned, 
But soothed by under-currents, red and white 
The sea-flowers, the anemones, make bright 
These songless groves, which only hear the sighs 
Of tides at flow and ebb, or the sharp cries 
Of wind-lashed waves when breaking, when a storm 
Drives shoreward surging billows multiform, 
Or the long moan reverberant from the sea 
When dreaming of wrath past or yet to be. 
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FOREST SILENCE. 


XVIIT.—FOREST SILENCE 
There is a soft green darkness round, 
Wherein the noon sleeps hushed and still; 
Only a little hidden rill 
Moves murmuring through mossy ground; 
The doves are silent, and the bees 
Hum here no more; the green-branched trees 


Are moveless in the windless air, 
And silence broodeth everywhere. 


XIX.—SUNSET OFF MULI 


All heaven is aglow with flame, 


With bars of molten gold between, 
And narrow streaks of shining green 


That long-drawn banks of purple frame. 


Inland, a carmine glory dreams 
Seaward, a crimson splendor streams; 


And pure and white in the flushed sky 
Full Hesper throbs deliciously 


JUDITII 


CHAPTER XXvV. 
AN APPKAL. 


1 REAT changes were in store. To be- 

J cin with, there were rumors of her 
father being about to return to London. 
Then Dr. Hall was summoned away into 
Worcestershire by a great lady living 
there, who was continually faneying her- 
self at the brink of death, and manifesting 
on such oceasions a terror not at all in con 
sonance with her professed assurance that 
she was going toa happier sphere. As it 
was possible that Dr. Hall would seize this 
opportunity to pay several other profes- 
sional visits in the neighboring county, it 
was proposed that Susan and her daugh- 
ter should come for a while to New Place, 
and that Judith should at the same time 
go and stay with her grandmother at 
Shottery, to cheer the old dame some- 
what. And so it happened, on this July 
morning, that Judith’s mother having 
gone vound to see her elder daughter 
about all these arrangements, Judith 
found herself not only alone in the house, 
but, as rarely chanced, with nothing to do. 

She tried to extract some music from 
her sister's lute, but that was a failure ; 
she tried half a dozen other things; and 
then it occurred to her—for the morning 
was fine and clear, and she was fond of 
the meadows and of open air and sunlight 

that she would walk round to the gram- 
mar school and beg fora half-holiday for 
Willie Hart. He, as well as Bess Hall, 
was under her tuition; and there were 
things she could teach him of quite as 


much value (as she considered) as any- | 


thing to be learned at a desk. At the 
same time, before going to meet the star- 
ing eves of all those boys, she thought 
she might as well repair to her own room 
and smarten up her attire—even to the 
extent, perhaps, of putting on her gray 
beaver hat with the row of brass beads. 
That was not at all necessary. No- 
thing of the kind was needful to make 
Judith Shakespeare attractive and fasci 
nating and wonderful to that crowd of 
lads. The fact was, the whole school of 
them were more or less secretly in love 
with her; and this, so far from procuring 
Willie Hart such bumps and thrashings 
as he might have received from a solitary 
rival, gained for him, on the contrary, a 
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mysterious favor and good-will 1 
showed itself in a hundred subtle wa 
For he was in a measure the dispense 
Judith’s patronage. When he was wa 
ing along the street with her he wou 
tell her the name of this one or that 
his companions (in case she had forg: 
ten), and she would stop and speak to |, 
kindly, and hope he was getting on wi 
with his tasks. Also the other lads, « 
the strength of Willie Hart’s intermed 
tion, would now make bold to say, wii 
great politeness, ‘‘Give ye good-morroy 
Mistress Judith,” when they met her, and 
sometimes she would pause for a mome.! 
and chat with one of them, and mak 
some inquiries of him as to whether he: 
cousin did not occasionally need a littl 
help in his lessons from the bigger boys 
Then there was a kind of fury of assist 
ance instantly promised; and the youth 
would again remember his good manners 
and bid her formally farewell, and go on 
his way, with his heart and his cheeks 
alike afire, and his brain gone a-dancing 
Even that dread being, the head-master, 
had no frown for her when she went bold 
ly up to his desk. in the very middle of 
the day’s duties, to demand some favor 
Nay, he would rather detain her with a 
little pleasant conversation, and would at 
times become almost facetious (at sight of 
which the spirits of the whole schooi rose 
into a seventh heaven of equanimity). 
And always she got what she wanted ; 
and generally, before leaving. she would 
give one glance down the rows of oaken 
benches, singling out her friends here and 
there, and, alas! not thinking at all of the 
deadly wounds she was thus dealing with 
those lustrous and shining eyes. 

Well, on this morning she had no dif 
ficulty in rescuing her cousin from the 
dull captivity of the school-room ; and 
hand in hand they went along and down 
' to the river-side and to the meadows there. 

But seemingly she had no wish to get 
much farther from the town: for the 
truth was that she lacked assurance as 
yet that Master Leofrie Hope had left that 
neighborhood; and she was distinetly of 
a mind to avoid all further communica- 
tions with him until, if ever, he should be 
able to come forward openly and declare 
himself to the small world in which she 
| lived. Accordingly she did not lead Wii- 
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» Hart far along the river-side path ; 
ey rather kept to seeking about the 
inks and hedge-rows for wild flowers 

e pink and white bells of the bind-weed 
e was mostly after, and these did not 
ound there—until at last they came to | 

stile; and there she sat down, and 
ould have her cousin sit beside her, so 
rat she should give him some further 
chooling as to all that he was to do and 
hink and be in the coming years. She 
had far other things than Lilly’s Gram 
nar to teach him. The Sententia Pue 
riles contained no instructions as to how, 
for example, a modest and well-conducted 
youth should approach his love-maiden 
to discover whether her heart was well 
inclined toward him. And although her | 
timid-eyed pupil seemed to take but little | 
interest in the fair creature that was thus | 
being provided for him in the future, and | 
was far more anxious to know how he 
was to win Judith’s approval, either now 
or then, still he listened contentedly 
enough, for Judith’s voice was soft and 
musical. Nay, he put that imaginary 
person out of his mind altogether. It 
was Judith, and Judith alone, whom he | 
saw in these forecasts. Would he have | 
any other supplant her in his dreams and 
visions of what was to be? This world 
around him—the smooth-flowing Avon, 
the wooded banks, the wide white skies, 
the meadows and fields and low-lying 
hills: was not she the very spirit and 
central life and light of all these? With- 
out her, what would these be ?— dead 
things ; the mystery and wonder gone 
out of them; a world in darkness. But 
he could not think of that; the world he 
looked forward to was filled with light, 
for Judith was there, the touch of her 
hand as gentle as ever, her eyes still as 
kind. 

‘*So must you be accomplished at all 
points, sweetheart,” she was continuing, 
‘that you shame her not in any compa- 
ny, Whatever the kind of it may be. If 
they be grave, and speak of the affairs of 
the realm, then must you know how the 
country is governed, as becomes a man 
(though, being a woman, alack! I ean not 
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| hang about like a booby; vou must know 


the new dances, every one; for would you 


| have your sweetheart dance with others, 


and you standing by? That were a spite, 
I take it, for both of you!—nay, would 
not the wench be angry to be so used ? 
Let me see, now—what is the name of it ? 

the one that is danced to the tune of 
‘The Merchant’s Daughter went over the 
Field’ ?—have I shown you that, sweet- 
heart 7° 

**T know not, Cousin Judith,” said he. 

“Come, then,” said she, blithely; and 


took him by the hand and placed 


lim opposite her in the meadow. ** Look 
you, now, the four at the top cross hands 

so (you must imagine the other two, 
sweetheart); and all go round onee—so; 
and then they change hands, and go back 
the other way—so; and then each takes 
his own partner, and away they go round 
the cirele, and back to their place. Is it 
not simple, cousin? Come, now, let us try 
properly.” 

And so they began again; and for mu- 
sie she lightly hummed a verse of a song 
that was commonly sung to the same 
tune: 

Maid, will you love me, yes or no? 
Tell ine the truth, and let me go 

‘The other hand, Willie—quick !” 

It can he no less than a sinful decd 
(Trust me truly) 

To linger a lover that looks to speed 
(li due time duly). 


“Why, is it not simple!’ she said, 
laughing. gut, now, instead of cross 
ing hands, I think it far the prettier way 
| that they should hold their hands up to 
| gether—so: shall we try it, sweetheart 7” 

And then she had to sing another verse 


of the ballad: 


Consider, sweet, what sighs and sohs 

Do nip my heart with ernel throbs 

And all, my dear, for the love of you 
(Trust me truly); 

But T hope that you will some mercy show 
(In dune time duly) 


* And then,” she continued, when they 
had finished that laughing rehearsal, 
‘should the fiddles begin to squeal and 
screech — which is as much as to say, 


help you there), and you must have opin- 
ions about what is best for England, and 
be ready to uphold them, too. Then, if 
the company be of a gayer kind, again 
you shall not shame her, but take part in 
all the merriment; and if there be dan- 
cing, you shall not go to the door, and 


‘Now, all of you, kiss your partners !’ 

| then shall you not bounce forward and 
| seize the wench by the neck, as if you 
| were a ploughboy besotted with ale, and 
|} have her hate thee for destroying her 
| head-gear and her hair. No, you shall 
| come forward in this manner, as if to do 
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her great courtesy, and you shall take 
her hand and bend one knee 
partly a jest of it, but not altogether a 
jest—and then vou shall kiss her hand, 
and rise and retire. 


and make 


Think vou the maid 
en will not be proud that you have shown 
her so much honor and respect in public ? 

ay, and when she and you are there 
after together, by yourselves, [ doubt not 
but that she may be willing to make up 
to you for your forbearance and courte- 
ous treatment of her. Marry, with that 
[have naught to do; ‘tis as the heart of 
the wench may happen to be inclined ; 
though you may trust me she will be well 
content that you show her other than ale 
house manners; and if ‘tis but a matter of 
a kiss that you forego, because you would 
pay her courtesy in public, why, then, as 


she is no woman else. I wouder, now, 
what the Bonnybel will be like—or tall, 
or dark, or fair—” 


he, simply. 


discussion of this matter, nor yet green- 
sward rehearsals of dancing; for they 


now descried coming to them the little 


maid who waited on Judith’s grandmo- | 
| the 


ther. She seemed in a hurry, and hada 
basket over her arm. 

‘How now, little Cicely?” Judith said, 
as she drew near. 

‘[ have sought you everywhere, so 
please you, Mistress Judith,” the little 


maid said, breathlessly, *‘ for IT was com- | 


ing in tothe town—on some errands 

and [ met the stranger gentleman that 
came once or twice to the house—and 
and he would have me carry a message 
to you 

* Prithee, good said Judith, in- 
stantly, and with much composure, ** 
thy way back home. 


lass,” 
LO 


[ wish for no mes 


maid said, diffidently. 
How, then? Dida gentleman of his 
tall inches seek help from such a mite as 
thou?” 
‘He would fain see you, sweet mis- 
tress, and but for a 


moment,” the girl 


answered, 


mind. ‘He bid me say he would be in 
the lane going to Bidford, or thereabout, 


for the next hour or two, and would crave | 


a word with you—out of charity, the gen- 


lightly. 


and | 


their 


| had been named. 
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tleman said, or something of the lik 
and that it might be the last chance 
seeing you ere he goes, and that I was 
give his message to you very secretly 
Well, she scarcely knew what to ¢ 
At their last interview he had pleaded 
another opportunity of saving farewell 
her, and she had not definitely refuse: 
but, on the other hand, she would mu 
rather have seen nothing further of hij 
in these present circumstances. His lial 
reckless references to Prince Ferdinai 
undergoing any kind of hardship for t! 
sake of winning the fair Miranda were o 


a dangerous cast. She did not wish to 


;meet him on that ground at all, even t 
| have her suspicions removed. 
| were really in distress ? 
day in the neighborhood 7 
I say, she may make that up to thee, or | 


But if by 
And this his last 
It seemed 
small matter to grant. 

‘What say you, Cousin Willie?” sai 


she, good-naturedly. ‘* Shall we go and 


| see what the gentleman would have of us 
**T wish never to see her, Judith,” said | 


I can not, unless with thee as my shield 


| and champion.” 
However, there was to be no further | 


“If you wish it, Cousin Judith,” said 
he: what would not that 
wished ? 

‘And Cicely 


he do she 
shall we all go?” 

Nay, so please you, Mistress Judith,’ 
girl said; ‘* I have to go back for my 


errands. I have been running every 


| where to seek you.” 


Then, Willie, come along,” said she, 
“We must get across the fields 
to the Evesham road.” 

And so the apple-cheeked little maiden 
trudged back to the town with her basket, 
while Judith and her companion went on 
way across the meadows. There 
was a kind of good-humored indifference 
in her consent, though she felt anxious 


| that the interview should be as brief as 
| possible. 


She had had more time of late 


| to think over all the events that had re- 
| cently happened—startling events enough 
‘** He seemed in sore distress,” the little | in so quiet and even a life; and occasion 


ally she bethought her of the wizard, and 


of the odd coincidence of her meeting this 
young gentleman at the very spot that 
She had tried to laugh 
aside certain recurrent doubts and sur- 


| mises, and was.only partially suecessful. 
being evidently desirous of | 


getting the burden of the message off her | lief she had experienced when their last 


And she had a vivid recollection of the re- 


interview came to an end. 

“You must gather me some flowers, 
sweetheart,” said she, while I am speak- 
ing to this gentleman; perchance he may 
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lave something to say of his own private 
airs.” 


‘I will go on to your grandmother's | 


iden,” said he, ‘‘if you wish it, Cousin 
judith, and get you the flowers there.” 

‘Indeed, no,” she answered, patting 

mon the shoulder. ‘* Would you leave 
me without my champion? Nay, but if 
vou stand aside a little, that the gentle- 
man may speak in confidence, if that be 
iis pleasure, surely that will be enough.” 

They had searcely entered the lane 
when he made his appearance, and the 
moment she set eyes on him she saw that 
something had happened. His face seem 
ed haggard and anxious—nay, his very 
manner was changed: where was the elab- 
orate courtesy with which he had been 
wont to approach her? 

Judith,” said he, hurriedly, must 
risk all now. I must speak plain. I- 
i scarce hoped you would give me the 
chanee.” 

But she was in no alarm. 


Now, sweetheart,” said she, calmly, 


to the little lad, ‘* you may get me the 


flowers; and if you find any more of the | 


bind-weed bells and the St. John’s wort, 
so much the better.” 

Then she turned to Master Leofrie 
Hope. 

‘I trust vou have had no ill news,” 
sald she, but in a kind way. 

‘Indeed, I have. Well, I know not 
which way to take it,” he said, in a sort 


of desperate fashion. ‘It might be good 
news. But [am hard pressed; ‘twill be 
sink or swim with me presently. Well, 


there is one way of safety open to me: ‘tis 
for you to say whether I shall take it or 
not.” 

‘I, sir?” she said; and she was so 
startled that she almost recoiled a step. 

‘Nay, but first [ must make a confes- 
sion,” said he, quickly, ‘* whatever comes 
of it. Think of me what you will, I will 
tell you the truth. Shall I beg for your 
forgiveness beforehand 2” 

He was regarding her earnestly and 
anxiously, and there was nothing but 
kindness and a dim expression of concern 
in the honest, frank face and in the beau- 
tiful eyes. 

No, will not,” he said. ‘* Doubtless 
you will be angry, and with just cause; 
and you will go away. Well, this is the 
truth. The devils of usurers were after 
me; I had some friends not far from here; 
Lescaped to them; and they sought out 
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this hiding for me. Then I had heard of 
you—you will not forgive me, but this is 
|} the truth—I had heard of your beauty; 
land Satan himself put it into my head 
| that [must see you. I thought it would 
| be a pastime, to while away this cursed 
| hiding, if I could get to know you with- 
j out discovering myself. I sent you a 
message. I was myself the wizard. Hea- 
| ven Is my witness that when IL saw you at 
the corner of the field up there, and heard 
you speak, and looked on your gracious 
and gentle ways, remorse went to my 
heart; but how could I forego seeking to 
see you again? It was a stupid jest. It 
was begun in thoughtlessness; but now 
the truth is before you: L was myself the 
wizard; and—and my name is not Leo 
frie Hope, but John Orridge—a worthless 
poor devil that is ashamed to stand before 
you. 

Well, the color had mounted to her 
face; for she saw clearly the invidious 
position that this confession had placed 
| her in; but she was far less startled than 
| he had expected. She had already re 


garded this trick as a possible thing, and 
| she had also fully considered what she 
ought to do in such circumstances. Now, 
when the circumstances were actually 
laid before her, she made no display of 
wounded pride, or of indignant anger, or 
| anvthing of the kind. 

| ‘*T pray you,” said she, with a perfect 
simple dignity, pass from that. I 
had no such tirm belief in the wizard’s 
prophecies. I took you as you represent 
ed yourself to be, a stranger, met by 
| chance, one who was known to my fa 
| ther’s friends, and who was in misfortune; 
and if I have done aught beyond what I 
| should have done in such a pass, I trust 
you will put it down to our country man- 
ners, that are perchance less guarded than 
those of the town.” 

For an instant—there was not the 
slightest doubt of it—actual tears stood 
in the young man’s eyes. 

3y heavens,” he exclaimed, ** I think 
you must be the noblest creature God ever 
made! You do not drive me away in 
seorn; you have no reproaches? And J 
—to be standing here—telling you such a 
tale—” 

“T pray you, sir, pass from that,” said 
she. ‘‘ What of your own fortunes? You 
are quitting the neighborhood 7” 

‘*But how ean you believe me in any- 
thing, since you know how I have de- 
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ceived you?” said he, as if he could not 
understand how she should make no sign 
of her displeasure. 

“'Twas but a jest, as you say,” she an- 
swered, good-naturedly, but still with a tri- 
fle of reserve. ‘And no harm has come 
of it. I would leave it aside, good sir.” 

‘Harm ?” said he, regarding her with 
a kind of anxious timidity. ‘‘That may 
or may not be, sweet lady, as time will 
if | dared but speak to vou—well, 
bethink you of my meeting vou here from 
dav to day, in these quiet retreats, and see- 
ing such a sweetness and beauty and wo 


show. 


S | manliness as [ have never met in the world 
a before—such a wonder of gentleness and 
kindness 


| 


compliments,” 


would ask you to spare me these 
simply. 


said she, 


in hand.” 


‘*Serious enough, i’ faith!” he said, in 
an altered tone, as if she had recalled him 


stood. 
it, after all. I can sell my life away for 
money to pacify those fiends; nay, besides 
that, I should live in abundance, doubt- 


less, and be esteemed a most 


gentleman, and one to be envied. 
ed prison-house and slavery; but what 
would the fools think of that if they saw 
me with a good fat purse at the tavern ?’ 
Again he regarded her. 
“There is another way yet, however, 


Judith, with my poor affairs. What if I 
were to break with that accursed London 
altogether, and go off and fight my way 
in another country, as many a better man 


would eall it. 


end of it all?” 
that, good sir?” 


lane.” 


exclamation; and then 


pulled 


incoherent 
promptly 


good sir, you talk wildly. 


thought ‘twas some serious matter you had | 


to a sense of the position in which he | 
But there is the one way out of | 


fortunate 
A gild- | 


if [ must needs trouble you, dear Mistress 


hath done? ay, and there be still one or 
two left who would help me to eseape if 
they saw me on the way to reform, as they 
And what would I not do 
in that way—ay, or in any way—if I could 
hope for a certain prize to be won at the 


“That,” said he, watching her face— 

“the reward that would be enough and 

more than enough for all I might suffer 

would be just this—to find Judith Shake- 
speare coming to meet me in this very | 


“Oh. no, sir,” was her immediate and 
she 
herself together, and | 
said, with some touch of pride: ‘* Indeed, 
I scarce un- 
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derstand how you can be in such gray 
trouble.” 

‘‘Then,” said he, and he was rathey 
pale, and spoke slowly, ‘*it would be : 
manner of use for any poor Ferdinand « 
these our own days to go bearing logs « 
suffering any hardships that might aris: 
There would be no Miranda waiting fi 
him, after all?” 

She colored deeply; she could not atfec: 
to misunderstand the repeated allusio: 
and all she had in her mind now was | 
leave him and get away from him, ; 
vet without unkindness or anger. 

‘*Good sir,’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘said she, with such equa 
| nimity as she could muster, ‘‘if that |» 
vour meaning—if that be why vou wished 
to see me again—and no mere continu 
ance of an idle jest, plain speech will best 
serve our turn. 
occupy your mind; as for this, vou musi 
put that away. It was with no thought 
of any such thing that I—that I met vou 
onee or twice, and lent 
reading as might pass the time for you 

} And perchance I was too free in that 

and in my craving to hear of my fathe 

jand his friends in London, and the rest 

| But what you say now, if I understand 
you aright—well, [had no thought of an 

|such thing. Indeed, good sir, if I hav 
| done wrong in listening to you about m 

father’s friends, ‘twas in the hope that 
soon or late you would continue the tal: 
in my father’s house. But now—what vou 
say—bids me to leave you—and yet in no 
anger—for in truth I wish you well.” 

She gave him her hand, and he held it 
for a moment. 

‘*Isthis your last word, Judith ?” said he 

‘Yes, yes, indeed,” she answered, rath 
er breathlessly and earnestly. 
not see you again. I pray Heaven your 
troubles may soon be over; and perchance 
you may meet my father in London, and 
become one of his friends; then might | 
hear of your better fortunes. “Twould be 
welcome news, believe me. And now fare 
you well.” 

He stooped to touch her hand with his 
lips; but-he said not a word; and she 
turned away without raising her eyes 
He there, motionless and silent. 
| watching her and the little boy as they 
| walked along the lane toward the villag 
| —regarding them in an absent kind of 
way, and yet with no great expression of 
| sadness or hopelessness in his face. Then 
| he turned and made for the highway to 
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dling in matters beyond her; and so she 
went about her duties with as much cheer- 
fulness as she could assume; though, 


Bidford; and he was saying to himself as 
he went along: 

Well, there goes one chance in life, 
for good or ill. And what if I had been | when in secret conclave with Prudence, 
more persistent ? What if she had con- | and talking of this, and what the house 
would be like when he was gone, quiet 


sented, or even half consented, or said that 
in the future I might come back with | tears would steal down her face in the 
dusk. 


some small modicum of hope? Nay: the 
fo suit the convenience of one or two 


devil only knows where I should get logs 
to carry for the winning of so fair a re- | neighbors, who were also going to Lon 
ward. Frank Lloyd is right. My case | don, the day of departure had been post- 
is too desperate. So fare you well, sweet | poned; but at last the fatal morning ar 
maiden; keep you to your quiet meadows | rived. Judith, from an early hour, was 
and your wooded lanes: and the clown | on the watch, trying to get some oppor- 
that will marry you will give you a hap- | tunity of saying good-by to her father by 
pier life than ever you could have had | herself (and not before all the strangers 
with Jack Orridge and his broken for- | who wouldsoon be gathering together), but 
tunes.” always she was defeated, for he was busy 

Indeed, he seemed in no downeast | in-doors with many things, and every one 
mood, Ashe walked along the highway | was lending a helping hand. Moreover, 
he was absently watching the people in | she was in an excited and trembling state; 
the distant tields, or idly whistling the | and more than once she had to steal away 
tuneof**CalenoCusture me.” But by-and- | to her chamber and bathe her eyes with 
by, as he drew near the farm, his face as- | water lest that they should tell any tale 
sumed a more sombre look; and when, | when he regarded her. But the climax 
coming still nearer, he saw Frank Lloyd | of her misfortunes was this. When the 
hour for leaving was drawing nigh she 


calmly standing at the door of the stables, 
smoking his pipe, there was asullen frown | heard him go out and into the garden, 
on his forehead that did not promise well | doubtless with the intention of locking 
for the cheerfulness of that journey to|up the cupboard in the summer-house; 
London which Master Lloyd had sworn | and so she presently and swiftly stole out 
he would not undertake until his friend | after him, thinking that now would be her 


was ready to accompany dim. }chanece. Alas! the instant she had passed 
through the back-court door she saw that 
—o—_— Matthew gardener had forestalled her; and 


not only that, but he had brought a visitor 
CHAPTER XXVI. with him—the master constable, Grandfa 
ther Jeremy, whom she knew well. Anger 
filled her heart; but there is no time to 
But that was not the departure for Lon- | stand on her dignity. She would uot re 
don which was soon to bring Judith a| tire from the field. She walked forward 
great heaviness of heart, and cause many | boldly, and stood by her father’s side, as 
a bitter fit of erying when that she was | much as to say: ‘t Well, this is my place 
lying awake o’ nights. She would rather | What do you want? this intrusion 
at such a time 2?” 
Grandfather Jeremy was a little, thin, 
round-shouldered ancient, with long, strag 


have let all her lovers go, and welcome, a 
hundred times over. But, as the days 
passed, it became more and more evident, 
from certain preparations, that her father | gling gray hair, and smal]. shrewd, ferret 

was about to leave Stratford for the south, | likeeyesthat kept nervously glancing from 
and finally the very moment was fixed. | Judith’s father to goodman Matthew, who 
Judith strove to keep a merry face (for so | had obviously introduced him on this oe 

she had been bid), but again and again she | casion. Indeed, the saturnine visage of 
was on the point of going to him and fall- | 

ing on her knees and begging him to re- | 

main with them. She knew that he would | ** Look you there, zur, there be a rare vool.” 


the gardener was overspread with a com 
placent grin, as though he were saying, 


laugh at her; but didhe quite know what | Judith’s father, on the other hand, showed 
going away from them meant? And the| no impatience over this interruption; he 
use of it? Had they not abundance ?] kept waiting for the old man to recover 
Still, she was afraid of being chid for med- | his power of speech. 
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‘Well, 
would you 2?” he said, gently. 

“Why can't ‘ee tell his worship, Jere- | 
my ¢’ Matthew gardener said, in his supe- | 
rior and facetious fashion.  ‘* Passion 0° 
me, man, thy tongue will wag fast enough 
at Mother Tooley’s ale-house.” 

“Tt wur a contrevarsie, so please your 
worship,” the ancient constable said, but 
with a kind of vacant stare, as if he were 
half lost in looking back into his mem- 
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now, master constable, what | father, laughing, “‘what would you? Had 


Joan no clearer message to give you?” 
*T but speak her words, so please your 

worship,” said the ancient constable, with 

the air of one desperately trying to recal| 


| a lesson that had been taught him. ‘* And 


all of them—they wur zaying as how she 
hath a power wisdom—and, Jeremy,’ 
she saith, *be not overbold with the worthy 
gentleman; ‘tis but a share; and he be a 


ory. 


“Av, and with whom?” said Judith’s 


father, to help him along. 
‘With my poor old woman, so please 


your worship. She be a poor, mean crea 


ture in your honor’s eyes, I make no 
she hath wisdom, she hath, 


but 
and a strength in contrevarsie past most. 
Lord, Lord, why be I standing here now— 
and holding your worship 


doubt ; 


and your wor- 
ship's time and necessities—but that she 
saith, ‘Jeremy, put thy better leg avore; 
‘speak out,’ saith she; ‘*twur as good for 
thee as a half-ox in a pie, or a score of an- 
gels in thy pouch.’ ‘Speak out,’ she saith, 
‘and be not afraid, Jeremy.’ ” 

‘But, master constable.” said Judith’s 
father, ‘*if your good dame be sucha Mary 
Ambree in argument, she should have fur- 
nished you with fewer words and more 
matter. What would you ” 

‘“Nay, zur, I be as bold as most,” said 
the constable, pulling up his courage, and 
also elevating his head somewhat with an 
air of authority. ‘'T can raise hue and 
ery in the hundred, that ean 1; and if the 
watch bring me a rogue, he shall lie 


by 
the heels, or Lam no true man. 


But Lord, 
zur, have pity on a poor man that be put 
forward to speak fora disputation. When 
they wur talking of it at furst, your wor- 
ship—thisoneand the other, and all of them 
to onece—and would have me go forward 
to speak for them, ‘ Zure,’ says I, ‘ would 
as lief go to a bride-ale with my legs swad- 
dled in wisps as go avore Mahster Shak- 
sper without a power o’ voine words.’ But 
Joan, she saith, ‘Jeremy, fear no man, 
howsoever great, for there be but the one 
Lord over us all; perzent thyself like a 
true countryman and an honest officer; 
take thy courage with thee,’ saith she; 
‘and remember speakest 


vor thy 
friends as well as vor thyself. 


good worshipful gentleman,’ she saith, 

meaning yourself, sweet Mahster Shak- 

sper; ‘and will a not give us a share ?” 
Heaven's name, man,” said Judith’s 


‘Tis a right | 


right worthy and civil gentleman; speak 
him fair, Jeremy,’ she saith, ‘and put thy 
better leg avore, and acquit thee as a man. 
Nay, be bold,’ she saith, ‘and think of thy 
vriends, that be waiting without for an an- 
swer. 


Think of them, Jeremy,’ she saith, 
“if thy speech fail thee. “Tis but a share; 
| ‘tis but a share; and he a right worshipful 
and civil gentleman.’ 

| Judith’s father glanced at the sun-dial 
| on the gable of the barn. 

‘*My good friend,” said he, ‘* 1 hear that 
vour wife Joan is ailing; ‘tis through no 
lack of breath, I warrant me. An you 
come not to the point forthwith, I must be 
gone. What would you?) Or what would 
your good dame have of me?—for there we 
shall get to it more quickly.” 

‘So please you, zur,” said Matthew, 
with his complacent grin, *‘ the matter be 
like this, now: this worthy master consta- 
ble and his comrades of the watch, they 
| wur laying their heads together like; and 
| they have heard say that you have writ 

ten of them, and taken of their wisdom 
the couple 0’ nights they wur brought in 
to supper; and they see as how vou have 
grown rich, so please you, zur, with such 
writing—” 


“A vast money—a vast o’ money 
and lands,” the other murmured. 

‘And now, zur, they would make bold 
to ask for their share, for the help that 
they have given you. Nay, zur,” con- 
tinued Matthew gardener, who was proud 
of the ease with which he could put into 
words the inarticulate desires of this good 
constable, ‘‘ be not angry with worthy 
Jeremy; he but speaketh for the others, 
and for his wife Joan too, that be as full 

of courage as any of them, and would 
_have come to your worship but that she 


be sore troubled with an ague. Lord, zur, 


| | know not how much the worthy gentle- 
men want, Perchance good Jeremy would 
be content wi’ the barn and the store of 
malt in the malt-house—” 

At this the small deep eyes of the an- 
cient began to twinkle nervously; and he 


| 
| 
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glanced in an anxious way from one to 
the other. 

the watch, continued 
Matthew, grinning, and regarding the old 
constable: ‘‘ why, zur, they be poor men; 
well with them to divide 
amongst them the store of good wine in 
the cellar, and perchance also the leather 
hangings that be so much talked of in the 
town. But hark you, good Jeremy, re 
member this, now—that whoever hath the 
garden and orchard fall to his lot must 
pay me my wages, else “tis no bargain.” 

For the first time in her life Judith 
saw her father in a passion of anger. 
but there 
his mouth, and 


now,” 


twould go 


color did not change; 
strange 
eyes blazed, 

‘Thou cursed fool.” he said 
cardener, “‘'tis thou hast led these poor 
men into this folly.” And then he turn- 
ed to the bewildered constable, and took 
him by the arm. ‘'Come, good friend,” 
said he, in a kindly way, ‘*come into the 
house and [ will explain these matters to 
Thou hast been misled by that im- 
pudent knave—by my life, I will settle 
that score with him ere long; and in truth 
the aid that you and your comrades have 
civen me is chiefly that we have passed a 


Was a 
look about 


thee. 


pleasant evening or two together, and | 


been merry or wise as oceasion offered. 


And I would have you spend such anoth- | 
er to-night among vourselves, leaving the | 


and for 
the present, if I may not divide my store 
of wine among you, ‘tis no reason why 
you and I should not have a parting cup 
ere [ put hand to bridle 

That was all that Judith heard; and 
then she turned to the ancient wise man 
and said, coolly, 

‘Were I in thy place, good Matthew, I 


charges at the ale-house to me; 


would get me out of this garden, and out | 
of Stratford town too, ere my father come | 


back.” And Matthew was too frightened 
to answer her. 

The outcome of all this, however, was 
that Judith’s father did not return to the 


varden: and when she went into the house 


she found that he had taken such time to | 


explain to Jeremy constable how small a 
share in his writings had been contributed 
by these good people that certain of the 
members of the expedition bound for Lon- 
don had already arrived. Indeed, their 
horses and attendants were at the door; 
and all and everything was in such a 
state of confusion and uproar that Judith 


His | 
his | 


to the | 


| ed the door leading into the garden. 
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| saw clearly she had no chance of saying a 
quiet good-by to her father all by herself. 
But was she to be again balked by good 
man Matthew? She thought not. 
slipped away by the back door and disap 
peared, 


She 


There was quite a little crowd gathered 
Dr. Hall 


was not there, but Tom Quiney was 


to see the cavaleade move off. 


| bringing with him as a parting gift for 
Judith’s father a handsome riding-whip; 
and the worthy Parson Blaise had also 
| appeared, though there was no opportu- 
| nity for his professional services amid so 
much bustle. And then there were hand- 
shakings and kissings and farewells; and 
Judith’s father was just about to put his 
foot in the stirrup, when Susanna called 
out: 

‘But is Judith? Is she 
coming to say good-by to my father ?” 

Then there were calls for Judith, here, 


where not 


| there, and everywhere, but no answer; 
|and her mother was angry that the girl 
| should detain all this assemblage. 
| her 


But 
father, not having mounted, went 
rapidly through the house, and just open 
The 
briefest glance showed him that the mas- 
tiff was gone. Then he hurried back. 
“Tis all well, good mother,” said he, as 
he got into the saddle. ‘I shall see the 
wench ere I go far. I know her tricks.” 
So the company moved away from the 
house, and through the streets, and down 
to Clopton’s bridge. Once over the bridge, 
they struck to the right, taking the Ox- 
ford road by Shipston and Enstone; and 
ere they had gone far along the highway, 
Judith’s father, whoseemed less to join in 
the general hilarity and high spirits of the 
setting out than to be keeping a watch 
around, perceived something in the dis 
tance—at a corner where there was a high 
bank behind some trees—that caused him 
to laugh slightly, and to himself. When 
they were come near this corner the fig- 
ure that had been on the sky-line had dis- 
appeared; but down by the road-side was 
Judith herself, looking very tremulous 


and ashamed as all these people came 
along, and the great Don standing by her. 
| Her father, who had some knowledge of 
| her ways, bade them all ride on, and then 


| he turned his horse, and sprang down 
| from the saddle. 
‘Well, wench,” 
her by the shoulders, ‘‘ what brings you 
| here ?” 


said he, and he took 
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In answer she could only burst into | 
tears, and hide her face in his breast. 

‘Why, lass,” said he, ** what is a jour- 
to London? And have you not 
enough left to comfort you? Have you | 
not sweethearts a plenty ?” 

But she could not speak; she only 
sobbed and sobbed. 


ney 


‘Come, come, lass, | must be going,” 
said he, stroking the soft brown. hair. 
‘Cheer up. Wouldst thou spoil the pret- 
tiest in Warwickshire? Nay, an 
thou have not a right merry and beaming 
face when I am come again, I will call | 
thee no daughter of mine.” 

Then she raised her head—for still she 


eyes 


could not speak—and he kissed her. 
blessings on thee, good 

wench! I think ‘tis the last time I shall 

ever have the courage to leave thee. 


Fare you well, sweetheart; keep youreyes 
bright and your face happy—to draw me 
home again.” 

Then she kissed him on each cheek, and 
he got into the saddle and rode on. She 
climbed up to the top of the bank, and 
watched him and his companions while 
they were still in sight, and then she turn- 
ed to go slowly homeward. 

And it seemed to her, when she came 
in view of Stratford, and looked down on 
the wide meadows and the placid river 


and the silent homesteads, that a sort of | 
winter had already fallen over the land. | 


That long summer had been very beauti- 
ful to her—full of sunlight and color and 
the scent of flowers; but now a kind of 
winter was come, and a sadness and lone 
liness; and the days and days that would 
follow each other seemed to have no long- 
er any life in them. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
EVIL TIDINGS. 


But a far sharper winter than any she 


had thought of was now about to come | 


upon her, and this was how it befell: 


After the departure of her father, good | 


Master Walter Blaise beeame more and 


more the guide and counsellor of these | 
and indeed New Place was | 
now given over to meetings for prayer | 


women-folk: 


and worship, and was also become the 
head-quarters in the town fortheentertain 


ment of travelling preachers, and for the 
institution of all kinds of pious and echari- 
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table undertakings. There was little else 
for the occupants of it to do: the head of 
the house was in London; Judith was at 
Shottery with her grandmother; Susanna 
was relieved from much of her own do 
mestie cares by the absence of her hus 
band in Worcestershire; and the bailiff! 


| looked after all matters pertaining to the 
| farm. 


Indeed, so constant were these in 
formal services and ministerings to pious 
travellers that Julius Shawe (though not 
himself much given in that direction, and 
perhaps mostly to please his sister) felt 
bound to interfere and offer to open his 
house on occasion, or pay part of the 
charges incurred through this kindly hos 
pitality. Nay, he went privately to Mas 
ter Blaise and threw out some vague hints 

| as to the doubtful propriety of allowing a 
wife, in the absence of her husband, to be 
so ready with her charity. Now Master 
Blaise was an honest and straightforward 
man, and he met this charge boldly and 
openly. He begged of Master Shawe to 
come to New Place that very afternoon, 
when two or three of the neighbors were 
to assemble to hear him lecture; and both 
Prudence and her brother went. But be 
fore the lecture, the parson observed that 
he had had a case of conscience put be- 
fore him—as to the giving of alms and 
charity, by whom, for whom, and on 
whose authority — which he would not 
himself decide. The whole matter, he ob 
served, had been pronounced upon in the 
holiday lectures of that famous divine Mas- 
ter William Perkins, who was now gone to 
his eternal reward; these lectures having 
recently been given to the world by the aid 
of one Thomas Pickering, of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. And very soon it 
appeared, as the young parson read from 
the little parchment-covered book, that 
the passages he quoted had been carefully 
chosen and were singularly pertinent. 
For after a discourse on the duty of alins- 
giving, as enjoined by Scripture (and it 
was pointed out that Christ himself had 
lived on alms—‘‘not by begging, as the 
| Papists affirm, but by the voluntary minis- 
tration and contribution of some to whom 
he preached”), Master Blaise read on, with 
an oceasional glance at Julius Shawe: 
Tt may be asked whether the wife may 
give alms without the consent of her 
| husband, considering that she is in sub- 
jection to another, and therefore all that 
she hath is another’s, and not her own. 
Answer, The wife may give alms of some 


| 
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things, but with these cautions: as, first, 
she may give of those goods that she hath 
excepted from marriage. 
may give of those things which are com- 


husband's consent, at Jeast general and 
Thirdly, she may not give with- 


implicit. 


And the reason is, because both the law 
of nature and the word of God command 
her obedience to her husband in all things. 
If it be alleged that Joanna, the wife of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward, with others, did 
minister toChrist of their goods (Luke, vill. 


was not done without all consent. Again, 


young men, whereof she made not Nabal, 
her husband, acquainted (1 Sam., xxv. 19), 
[ answer, it is true, but mark the reason. 


that he 


i4 


alms. 


bal’s and her own life 
whole family; for the case was desperate 


it be in the like case.’ 
summed up in a few words, sayin 


Shawe’'s mouth. 


wits) whom he might chance to mee 


hospitality the limits were wide. 


mon Lo them both, provided it be with the | 


out or against the consent of her husband. | 


3), I answer: It is to be presumed that it | 


if it be said that Abigail brought a pre- | 
sent to David for the relief of him and his 


Nabal was generally of achurlish and un- 
merciful disposition, whereupon he was al- 
together unwilling to yield relief to any, in 
how great necessity soever; whence it was 
‘railed on the young men that 
came to him, and drove them away, ver. 
1, Again, he was a foolish man, and | 
viven to drunkenness, so as he was not fit | getting up meetings for prayer and prolit- 
to govern his house or to dispense his 
Besides, that Abigail was a woman 
of great wisdom in all her actions, and 
that which she now did was to save Na- 
yea, the lives of his 
and all that they had were in present haz- 
ard. The example, therefore, is no war- 
rant for any woman to give alms, unless 
And then he 
o, in ef- | 
fect, that as regards the question which 
had been put before him, it was for the 
wife tosay whether she had her husband's 
general and implied consent to her pious 
expenditure, and to rule her accordingly. 
This completely and forever shut Julius 
For he knew, and they 
all knew, that Judith’s father was well 
content that any preachers or divines 
coming to the house should be generously | 
received; while he on his part claimed | 
a like privilege in the entertainment of | reader's face. 
any vagrant person or persons (especially | 
if they were making a shift to live by their | 
t.| 
Strict economy in all other things was the | 
rule of the household; in the matter of | 
And if 
Judith’s mother half guessed, and if Su- 


sanna Hall shrewdly perceived, why this 


| topic had been introduced, and Why Ju- 
Secondly, she | 


lius Shawe had been asked to attend the 
lecture, the subject was one that brought 
no sting to their conscience. Ifthe whole 
question rested on the general and im- 
plied consent of the husband, Judith’s mo- 
ther had naught to tax herself with. 

| After that there was no further remon- 
| strance (of however gentle and underhand 
a kind) on the part of Julius Shawe; end 
more and more did Parson Blaise become 
| the guide, instructor, and mainstay of the 
| household. They were women-folk, some 
| of them timid, all of them pious, and they 
| experienced a sense of comfort and safety 
in submitting to his spiritual domination, 
As for his disinterestedness, there could 
be no doubt of that; for now Judith was 
away at Shottery, and he could no longer 
pay court to her in that authoritative fash- 
ion of his. It seemed as if he were quite 
content to be with these others, bringing 
them the news of the day, especially as 
regarded the religious dissensions that 
were everywhere abroad, arranging for 
the weleoming of this or that faithful 
teacher on his way through the country, 


able discourse in the afternoon, or sitting 
quietly with them in the evening while 
they went on with their tasks of dress- 
making or embroidery. 

And so it came about that Master Wal- 
ter was in the house one morning—they 
were seated at dinner, indeed, and Pru- 
dence was also of the company—when a 
letter was brought in and handed to Ju- 
| dith’s mother. It was an unusual thing; 
and all saw by the look of it that it was 
from London; and all were eager for the 
news, the good parson as well as any. 
There was not a word said as Judith’s 
mother, with fingers that trembled a lit- 
tle from mere anticipation, opened the 
large sheet, and began to read to herself 
And 
then, as they waited, anxious for the last 
bit of tidings about the King or the Par- 
liament or what not, they could not fail 
to observe a look of alarm come into the 


across the closely written lines. 


**Oh, Susan,” she said, in a way that 
startled them, ** what is this?” 


She read on, breathless and stunned, 
her face grown quite pale now; and at 
last she stretched out her shaking hand 
with the letter in it. 

‘** Susan, Susan, take it. 


I can not un- 
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derstand it I can not read more. 
Susan, what has the girl done?” 


gan tocry stealthilv: she was not a strong 


a Vague impression that something terri 
ble and irrevocable had occurred. 


had plenty of self-command. She took 


could to get at the contents of it. Then 
she looked up in a frightened way at the 
parson, as if to judge in her own mind as 


matter. 


ter again—in a kind of despair. 
‘*Mother,” said she at last, I under- 
stand no more than yourself what should 
be done. To think that all this should 
have been going on, and we knowing 
naught of it! 
Wants; 


that is the first thing. 
go to Judith?” 

At the mere mention of Judith’s name 
a flash of dismay went to Prudence’s 
heart. 


She knew that something must 
have happened ; she at once bethought 
her of Judith’s interviews with the per- 
son in hiding; and she was conscious of 
her own guilty connivance and secrecy ; 
so that the blood rushed to her face, and 
she sat there dreading to know what was 
coming. 


** Mother,” Susan said awain, and rather 
breathlessiy, **do you not think, in sucha 
pass, we might beg Master Blaise to give 
us of his advice? 


The Doctor being from 
home, who else is there?” 


‘Nay, if I can be of any service to you 
or yours, good Mistress Hall, I pray you 
have no seruple in commanding me,” 
said the parson—with his clear and keen 
gray eyes calmly waiting for information. 

Judith’s mother was understood to give 
her consent; and then Susan (after a 
moment’s painful hesitation) took up the 
letter. 

** Indeed, good sir,” 


said she, with an 
embarrassment that she rarely showed, 
**vou will see there is reason for our per- 
plexity, and—and I pray you be not too 
prompt to think ill of my sister, Per- 
chance there may be explanations, or the 
story wrongly reported. In good truth, 
sir, my father writes in no such passion 
of anger as another might in such a pass, 
though ‘tis but natural he should be sorely 
troubled and vexed.” 

Again she hesitated, being somewhat 


Oh, 


nerved woman, and she had gathered but 


the letter, and proceeded as swiftly as she 
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And she turned aside her chair, and be- | 


Susan was alarmed, no doubt; but she | 


to how far he should be trusted in this | 
And then she turned to the let- | 


But vou see what my father | 


Who is to | 


unnerved and bewildered by what. sj): 


had just been reading. She was trvyince 
to recall things, to measure possibilities 
to overcome her amazement, all at once 
And then she knew that the parson \ 
| coolly regarding her, and she strove 
collect her wits. 


‘This, good sir, is the manner of. it 
said she, in as calm a way as she could 
assume, ‘that my father and his 
ciates have but recently made a discovery 
that concerns them much, and is even 
| disaster to them; ‘tis no less than that 
copy of my father’s last-written play—th 
very one, indeed, that he finished ere leay 
| ing Stratford—hath lately been sold, they 

scarce know by whom as yet, to a certain 
bookseller in London, and that the book 
seller is either about to print it and sel! it, 
| or threatens to do so. They all of them, 
/my father says, are grievously annoyed 
by this, for that the publishing of the 
play will satisfy many who will read it 
at home instead of coming to the theatre, 
and that thus the interests of himself and 
his associates will suffer gravely. IT am 
sorry, good sir, to trouble vou with such 
matters,” she added, with a glance of apol 
ogy, ‘‘ but they come more near home to 


ASSO 


g 
us than you might think.” 

*T have offered to you my service in 
all things—that befit my office,” said Mas- 
ter Walter, but with a certain reserve, as 
if he did not quite like the course that 
matters were taking. 

‘And then,’ continued Susan, glan- 
cing at the writing before her, ‘*‘my fa 
ther says that they were much perplexed 
(having no right at law to stop such a 
publication), and made inquiries as to how 
any such copy could have found its way 
into the bookseller’s hands; whereupon 
he discovered that which hath grieved 
him far more than the trouble about the 
play. Prudence, you are ber nearest gos- 
sip; it can not be true!” she exclaimed ; 
and she turned to the young maiden, whose 
face was no longer pale and thoughtful, 
but rose-colored with shame and alarm. 
‘*For he says ‘tis a story that is now 
everywhere abroad in London—and a 
laugh and a jest at the taverns—how that 
one Jack Orridge came down to Warwick- 
shire, and made believe to be a wizard, 
and cozened Judith —Judith, Prudence, 
our Judith !—heard ye ever the like ?—into 
a secret love affair; and that she gave him 
a copy of the play as one of her favors—” 

* Truly, now, that is false on the face of 
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it,” said Master Blaise, appositely. That 
is a tale told by some one who knows not 
that Judith hath no skill of writing.” 

* Oh, ‘tis too bewildering!” Susan said, 
as she turned again to the letter in a kind 
of despair. ‘‘ But to have such a story 
about London — about 
my sister Judith—how can you 
wonder that my father should write in 
haste and in anger? That she 
meet this young man day after day at a 
farm-house near to Bidford, and in secret, 
and listen to his stories of the court, be- 
lieving him to be a worthy centleman in 
misfortune! A worthy gentleman truly! 

to come and make sport of a poor coun- 
try maiden, and teach her to deceive her 
father and all of us, not one of us know- 
ing —not one 

“Susan! 


about 


Susan!” Prudence cried, in 
an agony of grief, **’tis not as you think. 
Tis not as it is written there. I will con- 
fess the truth. I myself knew of the 
young man being in the neighborhood, 
and how he came to be acquainted with 
Judith. And she never was at any farm- 
house to meet him, that I know well, but 

but he was alone, and in trouble, he 
said, and she for him, and 
durst not speak to any one but me. Nay, 
if there be aught wrong, ‘twas none of 
her doing, that I know: as to the copy of 
the play, Lam ignorant; but twas none of 
her doing. Susan, you think too harsh- 
ly—indeed you do.” 

“Sweetheart, [ think not harshly,” said 
the other, in a bewildered way. ‘I but 
tell the story as I find it.” 

“Tis not true, then. On her part, at 
least, there was no whit of any secret love 
affair, as I know right well,” said Pru- 
dence, with a vehemence near to tears. 

‘TI but tell thee the story as my father 
heard it. Poor weneh, whatever wrong 
she may have done, I have no word against 
her,” Judith’s sister said. 

‘*T pray you continue,” interposed Mas- 
ter Blaise, with his eyes calmly fixed on 
the letter; he had scarcely uttered a word. 


Was sorry 


‘Oh, my father goes on to say that this | 


Orridge—this person representing himself 
as familiar with the court, and the great 
nobles, and the like—is none other than 
the illegitimate son of an Oxfordshire gen- 
tleman who became over well acquaint 
with the daughter of an innkeeper in Ox- 
ford town; that the father meant to bring 
up the lad, and did give him some smat- 
tering of education, but died; that ever 


should | 


| 


| upon by reason of his fine manners. 


Judith — | 


since he hath been dependent on his grand- 
mother, a widow, who still keeps the inn; 
and that he hath lived his life in London 
In any sort of company he could impose 
These 
particulars, my father says, he hath had 
from Ben to know 
something of the young man, and main- 


Jonson, that seems 


| tains that he is not so much vicious or ill- 


| 


disposed as reckless and idle, and that he 
is as likely as not to end his days with 
a noose round his neck. 
father, is all that he can learn, and he 
would have us question Judith as to the 
truth of the story, and as to how the copy 
of the play was made, and whether ‘twas 
this same Orridge that carried it to Lon- 
don. And all this he would have inquired 
into at once, for his associates and him- 
self are in great straits because of this mat- 
ter, and have urgent need to know as 
much as can be known. Then there is this 
further writing toward the end—‘I can 
not explain all to thee at this time; but 
‘tis so that we have no remedy against 
the rascal publisher. Even if they do not 
register at the Stationers’ Company, they 
but offend the Company; and the only 
punishment that might at the best befall 
them would be his Grace of Canterbury 
so far misliking the play as to cause it to 
be burned—a punishment that would fall 
heavier on us, I take it, than on them; and 
that is in no case to be anticipated.’” 

“T can not understand these matters, 
good sir,” Judith’s mother said, drying 
her eyes. ‘*’Tis my poor wench that I 
think of. I know she meant no harm 
whatever comes of it. And she isso gen- 
tle and so proud-spirited that a word of 
rebuke from her father will drive her out 
of her reason. That she should have fall- 
en into such trouble, poor wench! poor 
wench !—and you, Prudence, that was ever 
her intimate, and seeing her in such a 
coil—that you should not have told us 
of it!” 

Prudence sat silent under this reproach : 
she knew not how to defend herself. Per- 
haps she did not care, for all her thoughts 
were about Judith. 

‘Saw you ever the young man 2” Susan 
said, scarcely concealing her curiosity. 

‘**Nay, not I,” was Prudence’s answer. 

3ut your grandmother hath seen him, 
and that several times.” 

‘*My grandmother!” she exclaimed. 

‘*For he used to call at the cottage,” 
said Prudence, ‘‘and pass an hour or two 


This, saith my 


a 

| 
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being in hiding, as he said, and glad to | will see about her afterward. And not a 
have a little company. And he greatly | harsh word will I send her; she will have 
pleased the old dame, as I have heard, be- | punishment enough to bear— poor lass! 
cause of his gracious courtesy and good- | poor lass! So heedless and so headstrone 
breeding; and when they believed him to | she hath been always, but always the 
be in sad trouble, and pitied him, who | quickest to suffer if a word were spoken 
would be the first to speak and denounce | to her; and now if this story be put about 
a stranger so helpless ¢ Nay, I know that | how will she hold up her head—she that 
I have erred. Had I had more courage | wasso proud? But what your father wants 
I should haye come to you, Susan, and | done, Susan, that is the first thing—that is 
begged you to draw Judith away from | the first thing. See what you can do to 
any further communication with the | answer the letter as he wishes: you are 
young man; but I—I know not how it | quicker to understand such things than I.’ 


came about; she hath such a winning and | And then the parson spoke, in his clear, 
overpersuading way, and is herself so | incisive, and authoritative way: 
fearless.” | ‘Good madam, 'tis little I know of thes: 


‘*A handsome youth, perchance ?” said | matters in London; but if you would have 
Susan, who seemed to wish to know more | Judith questioned—and that might be 
about this escapade of her sister's, | somewhat painful to any one of her rela 
‘Right handsome, as I have heard; and | tives—I will go and see her for you, if you 
of great courtesy and gentle manners,” | think fit. If she have been the victim 
Prudence answered. ‘* But well 1 know | of knavish designs, ‘twill be easy for her 
what it was that led Judith to hold com- | to acquit herself; carelessness, perchance, 
munication with him after she would fain | may be the only charge to be brought 
have had that broken off.” And then | against her. And as I gather from Pru- 
Prudence, with such detail as was within | dence that the sheets of manuscript lent to 
her knowledge, explained how Judith had | the young man were in his possession for 
come to think that the young stranger | a certain time, I make no doubt that the 
talked overmuch of Ben Jonson, and was | copy—if it came from this neighborhood 
anxious to show that her father could | at all—was made by himself on those oe 
write as well as he (or better, as she con- | casions, and that she had no hand in the 
sidered). And then came the story of the | mischief, save in overtrusting a stranger. 
lending of the sheets of the play, and Pru- | Doubtless your husband, good madam, is 
dence had to confess how that she had | desirous of having clearand accurate state 
been Judith’s accomplice on many a for- | ments on these and other points; where 
mer oceasion in purloining and studying | as, if you, or Mistress Hall, or even Pru 
the treasures laid by in the summer-house. | dence there, were to go and see Judith, 
She told all that she knew openly and} natural affection and sympathy might 
simply and frankly; and if she was in| blunt the edge of your inquiries. You 
distress. it was with no thought of herself; | would be so anxious to excuse (and who 
it was in thinking of her dear friend and | would not, in your place?) that the very 
companion away over there at Shottery, | information asked for by your husband 
who was all in ignorance of what was | would be lost sight of. Therefore I am 
about to befall her. willing to do as you think fitting. I 
Then the three women, being somewhat | may not say that my office lends any 
recovered from their first dismay, but still | special sanction to such a duty, for this is 
helpless and bewildered, and not knowing | but a worldly matter; but friendship hath 
what to do, turned to the parson. He | its obligations; and if I can be of service 
had sat calm and collected, silent for the | to you, good Mistress Shakespeare, ‘tis far 
most part, and reading in between the lines | from repaying what I owe of godly soci- 
of the story his own interpretation. Per- | ety and companionship to you and yours. 
haps, also, he had been considering other | These be rather affairs for men to deal 
possibilities—as to the chances that such | with than for women, who know less of 
an occasion offered for gathering back to | the ways of the world; and I take it that 
the fold an errant lamb. Judith, when she is made aware of her fa- 
‘What your father wants done, that is | ther’s wishes, will have no hesitation in 
the first thing, sweetheart,” Judith’s mo- | meeting me with frankness and sincerity.” 
ther said, in a tremulous and dazed kind| It was this faculty of his of speaking 
of fashion, ‘‘ As to the poor wench, we | clearly and well and to the point that in 


2 
q 
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ods 


a large measure gave him such an ascend- | erto she hath been so sparing of her favor; 


eney over those women; he seemed al- 
ays to see a straight path before him; to 
have confidence in himself, and a courage 
to lead the way. 
‘*Good sir, if you would have so much 
cindness,” Judith’s mother said. Truly, 


you offer us help and guidance in a dire | 
And if you will tell her what | 


necessity. 


though many have wished her to change 
her name for theirs; but always the wench 
hath kept roving eyes. 
Prudence? And of gentle manners, said 
you? Nay, I warrant me ‘twas something 
far from the common that led Judith such 
a dance.” 


Handsome was he, 


Sut Prudence, when he was leaving, 


it is her father wishes to know, be sure 
that will be enough; the wench will an- 
swer you, have no fear, good sir.” 


| stole out after him; and when he was at 
| the door, she put her hand on his arm. 
| He turned, and saw that the tears were 


Then Susan said, when he was about 


to 


‘Worthy sir, you need not say to her | 


all that you have heard coneerning the 


running down her face. 
** Be kind to Judith,” she said—not heed- 
ing that he saw her tears, and still cling 


ing to his arm; ‘be kind to Judith, from 


young man. I would liefer know what 
she herself thought of him; and how they 
came together; and how he grew to be on 
such friendly terms with her. For hith- 


my heart I beg it of you—I pray you be 
kind and gentle with her, good Master 
Blaise; for indeed she is like an own sis- 
ter to me.” 
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I KNow of something sweeter than the chime 
Of fairy bells that run 

Down mellow winds; oh, fairer than the 

You sing about, in happy, broken rhyme, 
Of butterflies and sun. 

But oh, as many fabled leagues away 

As the To-morrow, when the east breaks gray, 

Is this which lies, somewhere most still and far, 

Between the sunset and the dawn’s last star, 
And known as Yesterday. 


time 


I know of something better, dearer too, 
Than this first rose you hold 
All sweet with June, and dainty with the dew, 
The summer’s golden promise breathing through 
Its white leaves’ tender fold; 
Oh, fairer, when the late winds, gathering slow 
Behind the night, shall, moaning sad and low 
Across the world, make all its musie dumb. 
Oh, dearer than the earliest rose to come, 
Will be the last to go. 


I know of something sadder than this nest 


Of broken eggs you bring, 
With such sweet trouble stirring at your breast 
For love undone: the mother bird’s unrest, 
That yesterday could sing. 
My little child, too grieved to want my kiss, 
Do I forget the sweetness they will miss 


Who built the home? My heart with yours 
But oh, that nest from which the birds have 
Is sadder far than this. 


makes moan; 
flown 


= 
| 
| 


A CLOUD ON THE HONEY-MOON 


A COMEDY IN ONE ACT 


CHARACTERS saw only Miss Tomlinson and Lulu. M 
Mr. Richary Pepper Mrs. Ricuarp Pepper Tomlinson inquired kindly after you, an 
Joun, a Waiter Lulu was very affectionate in her greeti: 
eye Poor little thing: it does seem hard yo 
tough! [Reads.| ‘Perhaps Mrs. Ped 


cinw of Mount Washineton inthe distance, "Door | Gers prejuaices may nob prove so strona 
to sleeping-room, Right. Door to corridor of ho- | as you think, and you may yet all thre 
tel, Left. Usual furniture of parlor, with table be good friends. Having duly reported 
I don't think there’s any more to tell you 
May join Vaughan on his yacht. He has 
which has been marked). Broiled trout, | written to me twice. With kindest re 
spring chicken, and ham omelet. Um! gards to the bride, yours, George Ham 
He’s getting particular about his food. | mond.” 

That's a sign they've been married more 
than a week. If he stays out the honey- 
moon here, he'll swear at the cook. They 
all do. The cook’s a kind of safety-valve 
that lets out the steam when the matrimo- 
nial kettle gets too hot. Well, Ull order 


the stuff Goes left. | knter Mrs. Pedder in pretty morning dress. 
Enter Mr. Pedder from door R. Mrs. P. Here I am, dear. 
Mr. P. Any letters this morning, John ? 
John. ask, sir. 


John (discovered looking at bill of fare, 


Mr. P. (folding up letter). One can al 
ways rely on George. Giad he’s seen 
Lulu. Better not let my wife read this. 
She wouldn't like what he says about her 
prejudices. |Puts letter in pocket.\ | 
hear her dress rustling. 


Mr. P. And very charming you look, 
| Loo. 
Mr. P. Thank you. And breakfast as| = Mrs. P. (turning round so that he can 
soon as possible. see_all the dress). I thought you would 
John. Won't be ten minutes, sir. like it. Isn’t the looping back of the 
| Goes out. | skirt pretty? I haven't kept you waiting, 
Mr. P. (walking about). How hunery | have I? 
Tam! Couldn't eat much of that supper Mr. P. No; he hasn't brought break- 
last night. Perhaps the head cook doesn’t | fast yet. 
condescend to look after the late meals. | 
Hope my wife won't keep me waiting for | ly 
breakfast. ** My wife” sounds well, doesn’t 


it? Gives a mana sense of dignity and | looking widow going horseback-riding. 
comfort to have a wife. And she’s such | 


Mr. P. (advancing toward window). 
adarling,is Ellen! Ifit weren't for think- | Do you mean the big brunette ? 
ing of poor little Lulu, there wouldn’t be Mrs. P. (stopping him). You needn't 
the faintest cloud on my happiness. go and stare at her. You did enough of 
| that last evening at the hop. 
John. Only one letter, sir, for you, sir. Mr. P. Why, my love, I scarcely 
Mr. P. takes letter; John goes out. | glanced at her. 
Mr. P. (sitting, looks at letter). From Mrs. P. Well, there was no occasion to 
George. He promised to write soon. | glance at all. 
What's he got tosay? [Reads.| ‘Dear Mr. P. If it weren’t too ridiculous, I 
Dick,—Hope the honey-moon is proving | should think you were a little bit jealous. 
all that the poets describe it to be.” Mrs. P. Jealous of that great Amazon, 
Speaks.| You can just bet it is, old boy. | who carries a dog under her arm! You 
Reads.\  ‘*The city is beastly dull; no- | know how I hate horsy and *‘ doggy” wo 
thing decent at the theatres, and nearly | men. I'd as soon earry about an alliga- 
all the nice girls out of town.” [Speaks.| | tor as a dog. 
And I've got the nicest here.  [ Reads. | Mr. P. (soothingly). Yes, dear, I know. 


| must except the Tomlinsons, on whom Enter John with breakfast things, including kettle 
[ called yesterday to fulfill my promise with spirit-lamp lighted. Mr. and Mrs. P. sit, and 
to you to see how Lulu was getting on.” begin eating. 


(Speaks.| Dear old Lulu! [Reads.| 


Mrs. P. (going to window). It’s a love- 
morning; we must go for a walk di 
rectly after breakfast. There’s that fast 


Enter John with letter. 


Mr. P. This trout is dried up too much. 
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Mrs. P. I am sure, Dick dear, I don’t! Mrs. P. Well, tell it again. I ean't 


e anything the matter with it. 
John (aside). I thought he was due. 
Mr. P. I'm glad you ean eat it; I can't. 
Change my plate, John. 
Mrs. P. No letters for me this morning, 
John ? 
John. 
Pe dder. 
Mr. P. (aside). Why the deuce couldn't 
hesimply say Aloud. 
nes from Hammond, dear. 
kindest regards to you. 
Mrs. P. Much obliged to him. 
George Hammond best of all your friends 
{ have met. 


No, mum. Only one for Mr. 


Mr. P. Ym very glad you do, for he’s | 
I want you to make him | 


the best I have. 
feel at home in our crib, when we get back 
to the city. 

Mis. P. 
sugar bowl. 
plece more sugar 

Mr. P. No, thank you. [Aside.| I 
wish she'd drop that canary racket. 

Mrs. P. What does Mr. Hammond 
write about ? 

Mr. P. Oli! nothing in particular. Only 
vrote because he promised. Sends a lit 


Vl try, Dick. {Holding out 


| 


He goes out with plates. | 
| kettle, Dick, 

Justa few | 
He sends his | 


Does my dicky-bird want a | 


hear it too often. 

Mr. P. (kissing her). The only one I 
have really loved. Now, while you put 
on your things, Cll haveasmoke. { Takes 
out a cigar and looks in match-safe.; No 
matches again! I believe this case must 
leak. 

Mrs. P. 


There's light under the 
But please so outside to 


a 


smoke. 


Mr. P. All right. He takes out some 


| letters from his pocket, and tears a piece 


I like | 


| 


tle club gossip, and says he may go | 


vachting. 

Mrs. P. Can T read his letter ? 
to see exactly what he says about me. 

Mr. P. All right, dear; P11 show it you 
some time. But Ll want you now to get 


ready for a walk. Rises. 


I'd like | 


Mrs. P. You're in a great hurry this | 


morning. Are you sure you're not dying 
tocateh sight of that widow on horseback ? 
Mr. P. The widow be—married again! 


say that as if you thought it would be a 
punishment. 

Mr. P. Perhaps it would be, to her hus- 
band, 

Mrs. P. (anxiously). But you don’t 
think so? 

Mr. P. How can I tell anything about 
it? I don’t know her or her intended vie- 
tim. 

Mrs. P. You know that isn’t what I 
meant, Dick. You don’t find marriage a 
punishment ? 

Mr. P. How can I, when I have mar- 
ried a girl I love so much ? 

Mrs. P. The only one you have ever 
really loved ? 

Mr. P. Haven't I told you so, a hundred 
times ? 


| used to it, for Dick’s sake. 


off one to make a lighter; walks to table, 
lights cigar, and in putting letters back 
drops one without noticing he has done 
so.| ll go out on the baleony. 
my hat and gloves, dear, when you're 
ready; and don’t be long. 
| He goes out through window. 
Mrs. P. 1 wish smoke didn't 
make me cough so. I hope I shall get 
Dear Dick, 
Sees letter. Why, 
he’s dropped one of his letters. [| Picks it 
up, and sees signature.| George Ham- 
mond.” That's the one he received this 
morning. He said I might read it. | Be 
gins to read.\ Dear Dick.” | Speaks 
[don't like any Dick, 
“Dick.” Lwonderif he couldn't get them 
to call him Richard? [Reads.| Hope 
the honey-moon is proving all the poets 


Bring 


tobaeco 


how good he is! 


one else ealling 


deseribe it to be.” Speaks. Of course 


it is, and sweeter, too. Such perfect hap 
piness is beyond the expression of mere 
Reads The city 1s beastly 
What a horrid word! Reads 
“dull: nothing decentatthetheatres, 


words. 
Speaks. 


On. 


} and nearly all the nice girls out of town.” 
Mrs. P. (coming tohim). Oh, Dick, you | 


Speaks reflectively, and with a self-sat- 
isfied tone.| Yes, I suppose they are. 
Reads.| ** [mustexcept the Tomlinsons, 
on whom I called to-day 

Dick never mentioned them; I 
why he didn’t? Reads. “to fulfill my 
promise to you to see how Lulu was get 
ting on.” | Speaks.| Who is Lulu Tom- 
linson, and why should Dick want to know 
how she is getting on? Perhaps Tomlin- 
son has married a friend of Dick's; but 
even then I don’t see why he should take 
so much interest in her. Reads.\| *"] 
saw only Miss Tomlinson and Lulu. Miss 
Tomlinson inquired kindly after you, and 
Lulu was very affectionate in her greet- 
ing.” | Speaks. | Perhaps Lulu is going 
to marry George Hammond. | Reads. | 
Poor little thing! It does seem hard 


Spe aks. 
wonder 
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you had to give her up.” | Speaks. 
Dick has been in love with Lulu. And | 
how often has he sworn that I was the 
only woman he had ever really loved! 
And I—I believed him, fool that I was! 
I feel that all my faith is shattered. So 
this Mr. Hammond has been helping Dick 
I never could bear him, 
anyway. [|Reads.| Perhaps Mrs. Ped- 
der’s prejudices—” My preju- 
dices! Goon, Mr. Hammond—go on. I 
always thought you were sly and fast. 
What more does the wretch say ? [ Reads. | 

‘*may not prove so strong as you think; 


to deceive me. 


and you may yet all three be good friends.” 
| Speaks.| Very likely, very likely in- 
deed, Mr. George Hammond. Friends 
with a forward minx like this Lulu, who, 
[am sure, was much more to blame than 
Richard. He has cruelly deceived me. 
though. If he had only told me the truth, 
I might have forgiven him. [Gets up 
and walks about.\ But now—now I can 
never trust him again. 
who was ready to give his friend an atfee 


tionate greeting. A pretty friend, this 


man whom I was to make feel at home! | 
I shall never have a home now. | 
“With kindest | 
[Speaks.| The | 
And as for | 


Home! 
Looks at letter again. 
regards to the bride.” 
hypocrite! How I hate him! 
this Lulu, what can Ido? Let me think. 
Oh, if mamma were only here to advise 
me! 
Enter Mv. P. through window. 

Mr. P. Not dressed vet, dear ? 

Mrs. P. (hiding letter, and struggling 
to appear calm). No. 

Mr. P. Why not? 

Mrs. P. I am not going out. 
headache. 

Mr. P. Your eyes look red. 
Coming closer.| Can I get you 


I havea 


I'm so sor- 
ry,dear! 
anything ¢ 

Mrs. P. (shrinking back). No. 
touch me. 

Mr. P. What 7s the matter ? 

Mrs. P. Oh, nothing. Only my heart 
is broken. 

Mr. P. What 
broken it 

Mrs. P. It may be nonsense to you, s77, 
but it is death to me. I have discovered 
your cruel perfidy. 

Mr. P. (amazed). My perfidy! | Aside. 
What in thunder is she driving at ? 

Mrs. P. Yes. You need not affect in- 
nocence. I have proof of one case, but I 
dare say it is only one of hundreds. Oh! 


Don't 


What has 


nonsense ! 


And all for a girl | 


Oh! | to think that I should have married such 


a Don Juan! 

Mr. P. Will you please explain wi 
you are talking about ? 

Mrs. P. (sobbing). Not ten minutes ag 
you told me that [ was the only wom 
you had ever really loved. 

Mr. P. And [ tell you so once more. 

Mrs. P. Don't! don't!! DON'T!!! Do 
not, Mr. Pedder, shatter any linger 
remnant of faith I may have. Do 01 
heap perjury on perjury. 

Mr. P. (aside). ** Mr. Pedder!” It’s seri 
ous. [Aloud.| My dear, you are us 
very strong words. 

Mrs. P. I have heard of your loves, «1 
the false stories you have told others 
affections vou have wronged—the hearts 
you have betrayed. And I—I, who \ 
ready to worship you, am to be rewards 
with the worn-out feelings of a rake. ©] 
it is a bitter awakening from my dream! 

Mr. P. If you will drop your tra¢ 
vein, and tell me what’s the matter, | 


| shall, no doubt, be able to explain it. | 


can see that some one has been trying to 
make mischief between us. Who is t! 
liar ?—the false friend? Tell me, that 
may prove myself innocent. 

Mrs. P. You brazen it out boldly, sir 
but your acting does not impose on me 
| have proofs—the best of proofs. 

Mr. P. Then show them to me—tell m« 
what they are. I can not answer an a 
cusation that is so vague. 

Mrs. P. You could not answer it if | 
demeaned myself by stating it in the clea: 
est words. 

Mr. P. Ellen, is this the faith and trust 
you promised me at the altar ? 

Mrs. P. Do you dare to speak to me of 
faith and trust? You, who are false and 
disloyal. 

Mr. P. If youwon't tell me, you won't; 
but T'll be hanged if I know what all this 
is about. 

Mrs. P. Go on, sir, go on. Use bad 
language if you want to. You don’t 1 
spect me, but you can’t impose on mi 
Had you confessed all, and trusted to my 
love, [might have forgiven you; but your 
shameless protestations of ignorance ai 
innocence show me what I have to expec! 
in the future. I am going to my room, 
sir, and I beg you will not disturb me 
|Goes to door.| If you want amusement 
this morning, sir, you can think of Lulu 
Tomlinson. 

| She enters room and slams door 


= 
— 
if 


Mr. P. (alone). Whe-e-e-w! Lulu Tom- 
linson! [Takes letters from his pocket, 
and looks them over.| By Jove! I’ve 
dropped George’s, and she’s read it! And 
she thinks Lulu is a girl! |Laughs.| 
That's the best joke I ever heard. Come 
to think of it, his phrases were rather am- 
Poor Ellen! it is really too bad 
she should have been so worried. 
was worried too. Ibegan to get in no end 
of a fright. I couldn’t for the life of me 
imagine which of my flirtations she had 
dropped on. It all comes of this ridicu- 
lous notion of a wife wanting to be the 
only woman her husband has ever loved. 
The only way to get that would be to mar- 
ry a boy baby; and then, if the baby could 
speak, she'd find she had a predecessor in 
nurse. Now Ellen was inclined to 
be jealous of that widow.  Ishall have to 
vive her a little lesson. Goes to door. 
opens it a little, and calls.| Mrs. Pedder! 

Mrs. P.’s voice. I asked you to respect 


my grief, 


bi@uous. 


ihe 


Mr. P. (in calmly dignified tones). 1 | 


am aware how eruelly you have mis- 
judged me. 
a false and wicked aspersion. 


us that you come here and listen to me. 
Mrs. voice. have proofs. 
Mr. P. Proofs that I shall demolish. 
Enter Mrs. P. 

Mrs. P. 1 shall be only too delighted 
if you ean. 

Mr. P. Kindly take a seat. 
vou. When you left me, just now, you 
hurled at me the name Lulu Tomlinson. 
What would you say if [ were to assure 
you that there is no such person ? 

Mrs. P. (rising). Oh, Dick 
isn’t there really ? 

Mr. P. Oblige me, Mrs. Pedder, by re- 
maining seated. 

Mrs. P. (sitting). Don't call me Mrs. 
Pedder, Dick. 

Mr. P. Madam, just now, on a ground- 
less suspicion, you called me Mr. Pedder 
once, and sir five times. Had you told 
me 


darling, 


faith that you promised me at the altar. 
| Hides face in handkerchief. 
Mrs. P. Oh, but, Dick, I didn’t really 
mean it! I never really doubted you. 
Mr. P. Madam, your acting does not 
impose on me. Your anger was too nat- 
ural to have been assumed. 


Mrs. P. Don't. Dick, don’t! I can't 
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But J | 


I can not rest quietly under | 
It will be | 


well for the future happiness of both of | 


Thank | 


all, and trusted to my love, | might | 
have forgiven your want of faith—the | 
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explained it 


stand it. 
all vet. 

Mr. P. I should have, had you not in- 
terrupted me. You found a letter I 
dropped, and you immediately proceeded 
to read it. 

Mrs. P. I saw it was from Mr. Ham 
} mond, and you said I might read it. 
Mr. P. When I showed it to you. 
| Mrs.— 

Mrs. P. Dow't, Dick, don't! If you 
call me Mrs. Pedder again, I shall break 
my heart. 

Mr. P. Your distrust has almost broken 
mine. You found in that letter 
ence to Miss Tomlinson and Lulu, and im 
mediately jumped to the conclusion that 
Lulu was a girl to whom I had behaved 
like a villain. 

Mrs. P. And isn’t she a girl? 

Mr. P. No; Lulu isa dog. 

Mrs. P. A doe! 

Mr. P. A terrier of pure Skve breed. 

Mrs. P. (rising). Oh, Diek, how foolish 
I have been! 

Mr. P. Don't touch me: hear me out. 
The first time I met you, you happened to 
mention your peculiar dislike to dogs. — 1 
fell in love with you that evening; 
| determined not to spoil my chances by 

speaking of Lulu or letting you see her. 

| When you accepted me, the Tomlinsons 
kindly took charge of Lulu, with the un 
derstanding that if I didn’t claim her in 
six months, she was to be theurs. 

Mrs. P. (kneeling before him). 
Dick, how wickedly suspicious 1 
been! Can you ever forgive me ? 
| Mr. P. My dear, V'll try, if you will 
| promise never to be jealous again. 

Mrs. P. Never, Dick dear, never! 
| Mr. P. You see that, however strong 
| appearances may be, they are not proofs. 
| Mrs. P. No, Dick, no. I will 
| suspect you again; and I'll never read any 
| —unless you eive them to 
| 


But you haven't 


Sut, 


a refer- 


so | 


Oh. 
have 


never 


| of your letters 
me. 
Mr. P. That’s my own trustful darling 
| again! They embrace. 
Mrs. P. Dick, I believe I love you more 
than ever, though I didn’t think that was 
And, oh! Dick dear, you may 
send for Lulu if you like. 
Mr. P. But you can’t bear dogs. 
Mrs. P. Lulu can’t be like any other 
dog. I know I shall love her for your 
sake. Besides, I don’t want that Miss 
| Tomlinson to have anything that belonged 
to you. 


| possible. 


THE WARRIOR'S QUEST. 


A WARRIOR rode upon a quest 
For deeds to crown a noble name, 

And give to her whom he loved best 
Not only love, but fame. 

Where’er the storm of war might drift, 
Its din to him was music rare; 

i Nor e’er did smoke of battle lift 

But he was there. 


Of him the lands afar had heard; 
His prowess lived in many a song; 

4 His name became a household word— 

The Righter of the Wrong. 

: The years like moments sped away, 
While onward still some vision lured, 

And calm within his bosom lay 

His love assured. 


But the sweet lady for whose sake 
The warrior rode upon his quest 

Found the years long to watch and wake 
For tidings east or west; 


And oft she sat within her bower 
Silent and sad as day grew dim, 
And oft she climbed the lofty tower 
To watch for him. 


“QO love,” she sighed, ‘since life is sweet, 
Since life is brief, why seek so long 
For gifts to lay before my feet ? 
Thou doest love a wrong. 
I can not ride from east to west 
To meet thee in the battle’s fray, 
But I must bear an aching breast 
From day to day.” 


Homeward at length the warrior turned, 
Sated with victory, and full fain 
; To tell the love that once more burned 
Into a cherished pain. 
His glorious steed with trappings gay 
Bore him right proudly, and his train 
Of gallant knights far stretched that day 
Across the plain. 


But as they neared the castle walls 
Where dwelt the lady of his love, 
What sight upon their joyance falls, 
What sound their fear doth move? 
A funeral train from out the gate 
To tolling bells is slowly led: 
Glory and love have come too late— 
They greet the dead. 


THE GREAT HALL OF 


IX. 

' was on the 80th of September, 1399, 

when the great Hall took the new de- 
parture, indicated in the last chapter, at the 
meeting of the barons. Three centuries 
before (1099), Rufus, fresh from a military 
expedition, had come clanking into it with 
his iron-clad barons to have a look at the 
new banqueting room where they expect- 
ed to have many a royal feast. Now the 
barons came into it again, but in no such 
devil-may-ecare style. They assembled 
with grave ceremony, and with graver 
faces, in robes of state, not in armor, with 
no king at the head of them, but led by the 
mitred prelates of the realm, not to inspect 
the Hall, however gloriously restored, but 
to take account of the kingdom, and to set 
up a new throne. 

This latter they had already literally 
done, for they had caused a new marble 
chair to be set upon the high dais, under 
asumptuously trimmed canopy of state, 
between the Court of King’s Bench on its 
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right and the High Court of Chancery on 
its left. 
py it,and they had come to make one 
As it stood there it was a symbol both of 
a vacaney and an innovation. 


There was now no king to oceu 


At this moment Richard the Second 
Was occupying one of the unregal apart 
ments in the other palace of William Ru 
fus, the Tower, at London. 

When Edward the Second had been de- 
posed, seventy-two years before, within 
these very walls, it had been amid the vo- 
ciferations and curses of the populace, in 
the hurry and passion of the vassals them 
selves, and the tumult had ceased only 
when Edward, his son, was brought for- 
ward and proclaimed in his stead. But 
now, when no such alternative presents it 
self, and a greater opportunity is offered, 
everything is done decently and in order. 
The great Hall had not been the seat of 
the law during these two centuries and a 
half since Henry the Second’s day for no 
thing. The legal atmosphere of the place 


HENRY IV. 
painting in Windsor Castle. | 
tr ainting 
Fa 
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RICHARD IIL. 


From painting in National Portrait Gallery. 


was breathed into the proceedings, and at 
every stage they showed the inspiration of 
the minds which had been trained in this 
the ancient homestead of the courts. When 
finished, their work was as elaborate as the 
new rafters over their heads, and as sub- 
stantial as yonder marble seat. Hence a 
constitutional precedent was established 
whieh was never to be removed, however 
much it was destined to be agitated. <A 
king not of the lineal order, but of the 
ancient royal stock, might be chosen if 
the vassals of the crown were so inclined. 

Shakespeare has made the seene in the 
Hall both a tumultuous and a pathetic 
one, introducing Richard himself, but we 
will give it as it actually occurred. Close 
under the shadow of the empty throne sat 
the mitred prelates. Behind them, on one 
side, sat the Lords, and somewhat further 
back, on the other, the Commons. The re- 
mainder of the Hall, below the bar, was 
densely crowded by the people. The Duke 
of Laneaster, who had arrived in London 
some weeks before, with sixty thousand 
men, amid the rejoicings of the populace, 
sat in his proper place among the peers. 


There was preside 
It was only vesterday th 
the king had resigned 
The Archbishop of You 
now rose and read his 
nuneciation. The Are} 
bishop of Canterbury yu 
the question of its acceyy 
ance. It was answered i) 
the affirmative, the multi 
tude cheering as each men: 
ber signified his assent 
After this the coronation, 
oath was read, as a pr 
liminary to. thirty - thre: 
articles of impeachment 
which were now present 
ed. They were a strange 
foreshadowing of the im 
peachment of still another 
king, who should be ar 
raigned for trial here in 
about two hundred and 
fifty vears. They charged 
him with despotism, dis 
sembling, and inconstan 
Cy. No one questioned 
them. Then the sentence 
of deposition was solemn 
ly pronounced by eight 
commissioners. The king 
dom was vacant. 

Amid the hush of the breathless inter- 
val which now ensued, the Duke of Lan 
caster, Henry of Bolingbroke, rose in his 
place. He made the sign of the cross 


upon his forehead and breast. and ap 


proaching the empty throne, thus chal- 
lenged the realm and the crown: 

‘In the name of Fader, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, I, Henry of Lancaster, chalenge 
this Rewme of Ynglonde, and the Crown, 
with all the members and the appurte- 
nances; als I that am descendit, be right 
line of the blode, coming fro the gude lord 
Henry therde,” ete. He then held up his 
hand, showing a signet ring which Rich- 
ard had delivered to him the day before. 
Not a whisper was heard denying the 
validity of the claim, but its validity lay 
not in what he had declared, but in the 
silence around him, which gave consent to 
what he had done. The two archbishops 
gave voice to the silence by coming to- 
ward him and leading him up to the 
throne. He knelt upon its steps for a 
few moments as in silent prayer. When 
he arose they placed him upon it, and 
then the acclamations of the multitude 
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From drawing by E. F 


burst forth. The primate next addressed | come. 
the assembly, congratulating them upon | by a Parliamentary revolution. 


the advancing prosperity of the realm, and | 


RICHARD III 


Brewtna 


But, as we know, neither he nor his 
then the new-made king briefly thanked | successors continued to hold 


them for the decision to which they had | contention. 


Henry the Fourth held his throne 


There was shortly a seene in 


: 
| 
i 


Parliament which rang ominously of the 
coming wars of the Roses. There was 
an angry debate between two barons over 
au question of treason toward both the late 
and the present king. 
ed each other liar and traitor. 
citement spread among the other nobles, 
and upward of twenty gauntlets were 
dashed upon the stone floor as pledges of 
challenge or defense. 
only nineteen days after the coronation 
banquet, at which the champion of Eng- 


land, armed cap-a-pre, and mounted on a | 


barbed steed with crimson housings, had 
praneced about the Hall and flung down 
his gage in something less than half a 
dozen But here was the real 
thing now, in these as vet invisibly red 
and white roses of steel scattered on the 
pavement. 


places. 


The king was equal to the 
occasion, however, as he always was, and 
by “his address” allayed thestorm, Shake- 
speare depicts this stirring scene in his 
Richard the Second out of time, but in 
its proper place, Westminster Hall. 
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PERKIN WARBECK IN THE PILLORY. 


drawing bv H. M. Paget. 


Thev fiercely call- | 
The ex- | 


This took place | 


We hasten on over the splendid reign 
of Henry the Fifth, the imbecile but blood, 


/reign of Henry the Sixth, and the blood 


but not imbecile reign of Edward the 
Fourth, to find the Hall in a bad way. 
swinging into the hands of a ruffianly 
Rufus again. In this abrupt transition 
we only avail ourselves of the dramatic 
liberty of compressing time for want of 
space. We pause at a scene which it 
would never do to pass over, especially as 
it gathers into itself the total result, so far, 
of the omitted period. Behold now the 
bright, consummate flower of the wars of 
the Roses! 
x 

Enter Richard the Third. It is June 
26, 1483. The white rose of York is red 
with the blood of that June. The ** pro 
tector” has been proclaimed king. The 
nobles and bishops and people fill the 
great Hall. He enters with a gorgeous 
retinue, and mounts the dais. Thus 
brightly does he emerge from the foul 
plot which he has hatched out of his 


Fro) 


THE GREAT HALL ( 


He 


other's death. has used the name 
f his nephew to build himself up to this. 
a council held yonder in Rufus’s Tow- 
to prepare for his nephew's coronation 

has just stricken 
the last the 
oval group, in striking 
tf the head of Hast- 
is upon a log in the 
ereen. ‘He 
to dinner 
saw his head 
tf. The princes are 
u the Tower, destined 
to be smothered. This 
much will do for what 
has taken place on his 
right hand. 


lown of 


i 


lower 
ould 


efore he 


ivorous 


On his withered left 
is Elizabeth Woodville, 
the mother of the 
princes, in the ‘*sane- 
tuary” of the Abbey, 
sitting “‘alone in the 
rushes, all dismayed 


; and the 

at hand 
rery dam- 
and satin and vel- 
and cloth of gold 
made ready to give 
splendor to Edward the 
Fifth is to be wrought 
up for his own pageant 


and desolate” 
coronation 
wherein the 


is 


isk 


vet 


in the Abbey, and his 
own banquet in the 
Hall. 


The head of the house 
of York conduets him- 
self here rather ditfer- 
ently from the head of 
the house of Lancaster. 
He does not challenge 
the erown the 
marble chair, but moves 
offtothe right, and seats 
himself on the long mar- 
ble slab of the Kine’s 
Bench. 
his bloody lips, searce 
wiped from the dinner 
over Hastings’s head, and declares that he 
will take upon him the crown *‘in that 
place, there where the king himself. sit- 
teth and ministereth the law, 


before 


There he opens 


beeause he 


considered that it was the chiefest duty | 


of a king to minister the laws.” Now he 


proceeds to wave his winsome wand over 


the nobles, the merchants, the artificers, | 
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, | dramatie 


and all kinds of men,‘ 
lawyers of 


but especially the 
realm.’ Last of all, t 
fascinate the public heart by one more 
he sets forth the 


this 


stroke, great 


My 


HENRY VIII.—After H 


evil of discord and the great good of con 
cord and unity, and makes the magnani 
mous proclamation that he puts out of 
his own mind all enmities, 
and here pardon all offenses committed 
him. 


and does how 


against 
There was at that moment a man ap 
propriately named Fog, * had 


whom he 


4 

. | 


CARDINAL 


long deadly hated,” and who had sought 
refuge in the sanctuary of the Abbey for 
fear of him. Richard now ordered him 
to be brought before him. Then ‘*in sight 
of all he took him by the hand,” and the 
common people entered into the fog of 
the whole humbug—but, says the chroni- 
cler, ** wise men tooke it for vanitie.” 

We do not care to stay at the corona- 
tion, nor to look in at the coronation ban- 
quet, even to see the champion in white 
armor, on his horse trapped with white 
silk, throw down his gage for the last of 
the Plantagenets. History has long ago 
picked up that lily-white gauntlet of 
York, and tilted the blackest of ink on 
both the king and the occasion. 


XI 


Ona certain day in Henry the Seventh’s 


reign, in the autumn of 1498, thirteen years | 
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after Richard’s death, a hooting crowd 
fills New Palace Yard to look and jeer 


/at a rather royal appearing young man 


| 


who is in the stocks in front of the en- 
trance to the Hall. He bears the hand- 


some, gallant features of Edward the 
Fourth. He is engaged alternately in 


cursing his fate and in reading his con- 
fession. He has been figuring extensive- 
ly of late as an apparition of one of the 
princes of the Tower—not a dramatic 
ghost, this time, making things comforta- 
ble for Henry of Richmond on the eve of 
3osworth Field, but giving him the night- 
mare, long after that victory, as a claimant 
to the crown then lost and won. The fel 
low now confesses that he is not little Rich- 
ard of York, but plain Perkin Warbeck, 
whose pretensions only have been smoth- 
ered. On the next day he will be * 
upon a like seaffold in Cheape,” where he 


set 
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ill go through the same interesting cere- 
nony. There we leave him, and the king 
hom he has disturbed, to enter the Hall. 

If we would find anything there espe- 
ially worth recording we must suppose 
iat something like nineteen vears have 
ipped by as we cross the threshold. It 


| 


EDWARD STAFFORD, I 


Aft 


will then be the eighth year of Henry the 
Eighth. Unless we have a great taste for 
pageantry—there has been an inordinate 
amount of that—we are content to let all 
this time pass. If the reader is fond of 
going to a fire, we might say that there 
has been a rather ruinous conflagration 
in the palace, and the king has removed 
his quarters elsewhere. Henceforth its 
glory departs as a royal habitation. But 
some of the ancient chambers remain in- 


tact, and the old Hall stands secure, good + 


for many an extraordinary scene to come. 
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This is the second or third time it has es 


caped. The palace will be repaired, not 


forthe king, but for the Parliament, which 


has a proper disinclination to leave the 
historie ground. The fact is now destined 
to make these precincts more memorable 
than ever. 


JUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 


er painting owned by the Marquis of Bath. 


Henry the Eighth, as the conundrum 
has it, was more than a wonder. He was 
a Tudor, a curious dynastieal, if not bo- 
tanical, product of the Red Rose of Lan- 
caster and the White Rose of York. At 
the moment we come to him he is full 
blown on the Welsh stem to which he 
owes his name. Red, however, predomi- 
nates. Every petal of him makes a leaf 
in the history of despotism, and the odor 
of him now than it was 
then. Rufus’s Hall came very naturally 
and conveniently to be the conservatory 


is even worse 


: 


Al 
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in which he bloomed with such bloody 
effeet. The courts still sat there, but he 
on the courts. The work of Henry 
the Second and of the whole Plantagenet 
era was now almost undone. 

As might be supposed, this Henry of a 
different plant was inclined on especial 
oceasions to take the judgment-seat him- 
self. We will begin with one of these, 
and end with another. 

As we enter the Hall, at 9 A.M. on May 
13, 1517, it is to eateh sight of him at such 


sat 


a business, and it looks at first very bad 
for the criminals; but, as it happens, he 
is under the clement control of another 
personage who is only externally red. 

Henry was always ready for a court 
masque, and enjoved dramatic surprises. 
His adroit chancellor liad first risen into 
favor, and had often since brought about 
a desired end, through the royal taste for 
such things. This scene, we may be sure, 
was all got up by him. From our end of 
the Hall it looks like a tableau. 

Amid the brilliant group, on the high 
dais, of dukes, earls, and other lords of the 
king's council, the Lord Mayor, aldermen, 


and chief citizens of London, their 
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and a number of cou) 
ladies, the big and burly, but. rich| 
robed and rubieund, young king « 
cupies the central place under 1 
cloth of estate. But a figure ime 
vivid than all fairly lights up the stag 
It is the master of ceremonies, Cardin: 
Wolsey, arrayed from hat to shoes 
pontifical searlet, “ego et Rew mens 
officiating! He has contrived 
that no less than three resplende; 
queens shall be also on hand— Kat) 
arine of Aragon, Margaret of Seotlanc 
and Mary of France. 

On the floor below are arraigned 1; 
fewer than four hundred and eiglit 
men and eleven women, bound to 
gether by ropes, and standing in thei 
shirts. They seem to be condemned 
to death already, for a halter is dan 
cling from the neck of every one o! 
them. It looks all the worse for then 
to know that ten pairs of gallows, set 
upon wheels, have been erected in dil 
ferent parts of the city. This is to be 
the tragical ending of a May-day jolliti 
eation. It had begun witha garlanded 
May-pole, and it was to conclude with 
this little forest of gibbets: for out o! 
the festival had come a riot, and out o! 
the riot an insurrection. In the 

sence of the modern Metropolitan Police, in 
the absence of any provision at all, in fact 
by the city authorities, the lieutenant of the 
Tower had been obliged at last to quiet the 
city by opening his ordnance upon it. No 
wonder that the matter had come to the 
king's ears after that! Now nothing less 
than atrial of all concerned, in Westmin 
ster Hall, and before the king’s majesty 
himself, would give stunning etfeet to 
another discharge, namely, of the insur 
gents themselves. Merey had been re 
solved upon as good policy, but it was to 
come in a most frightful way. we 
have our tableau—a fierce king under his 
canopy, ermined judges and robed nobles 
looking on sternly, the Lord Mayor and al 
dermen in anxious suspense, court ladies 
shedding tears, and down on the floor be 
low them the poor, pallid apprentices, blue 
to the lips with terror, and the populace 
bevond the bar in hushed horror awaiting 
the apparently sure issue of it all! 

The cardinal appears to be the most 
bloody-minded man on the stage. He 
first rates the city fathers for their negli 
gence, and then turns upon the criminals, 
denouncing their conduct, and showing 


best liveries,” 


sO 


ab 


So 
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hem how richly they deserved death. 
They cry out to the king, ** Mercy! 

ious lord, merey!” The three queens 
hrow themselves on their knees before 
iim, and plead that they may be forgiv- 
Henry keeps their majesties in that | 


era- 


SIR 


The nobles, too, 


position a long while. 
bending their knees, entreat for their re- 


The ferment is working well. At 
last also the red cardinal, having been 
appealed to by the king, recommends 
their pardon. The poor wretches give a 
scream of surprise and delight. Every 


lease. 


THOMAS MORE 
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one whips off his rope, and up go the 
nearly five lundred slip-nooses tifty feet 
or so in the air toward the great roof. 


|The gallows turns into a May-pole once 
/ more, the merriest of whose dances is the 


last. 


— After 


Four vears afterward the cardinal does 
not appear in merciful light, and 
Henry is allowed to get his first taste of 
blood. When his vengeance lights, with 
out much cause, on the Duke of Bucking 
ham, ‘‘the bounteous Buekingham, mir 
ror of all courtesy,” the lineal descendant 
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of Edward the Third, distinguished on the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, the last hered- 
itarv High Constable of England, Wolsey 
is felt to be at the bottom of it; at any 
rate, not at the top, as he might have been. 
The great trial of the duke before his 
peers, and its consequences upon Wolsey, 
form the burden of the opening scenes in 
Shakespeare's Henry the Eighth. 

1 Gent, Whither away so fast ? 

2 (rent. O—God save you! 
Even to the Hall, to hear what shall become 
Of the great Duke of Buckingham, 

(rent. I'll save you 
That labor, sir. All’s now done, but the ceremony 
Of bringing back the prisoner. Dre 
When he was brought again to the bar—to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment—he was stirr’d 
With such an agony, he sweat extremely, 

And something spoke in choler, ill, and hasty 
Sut he fell to himself again, and, sweetly, 
In all the rest show’d a most noble patience. ... 
» (ent. The eardinal is at the end of this. 
(rent. Tis likely, 


By all conjectures. 

The play concludes with the fall of 
Wolsey himself. Shakespeare does not 
allude to the Hall as the scene of his ag- 
onv when the announcement came, but 
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it was here that the anger of his 
king first flashed vividly upor 
him in the writ which deposed 
him; more cruel to him at the 
moment than the axe of thi 
Tower had been to Buckinghan 
when its fatal edge was turned 
toward him, under this very 
roof, as Norfolk sentenced him 
to death. 

He was accustomed to spend 
his mornings in the Hall, com 
ing to the Chancery attended by 
great pomp and state from York 
Place, the archiepiscopal palace 
on the river shore below, which 
the king was afterward to wrest 
from him and make the palace 
of Whitehall. It was when 
Michaelmas term commenced, 
October 9, 1529, that his gilded 
barge brought him from this 
princely residence to sit in the 
Court of Chancery for the last 
time. The intimation of his dis 
grace fell upon him there as 
suddenly as a stroke of paraly- 
sis. He was riven in two; of 
fice, rank, wealth, state, power 
all that had given him conse 
quence—were gone at once, and 
he was ‘‘left naked to his ene 
mies.” When the Great Seal had fallen 
from his hands as chancellor, when the 
King’s Bench, on the other side of the 
Hall, had stripped him of houses, lands, 
and jewelled plate, a thousand boats gath 
ered on the Thames to see his once proud 
barge pass out of sight forever. 

Shakespeare has made Wolsey utter the 
simple fact when he thus speaks of Anne 
Boleyn: 

“There was the weight that pulled me down! 0, 
Cromwell, 

The king has gone beyond me: all my glories 

In that one woman I have lost forever.” 

She is the next personage who now most 
fills the eve in Westminster Hall. Before 
the beauty of ** that one woman,” not only 
the glories of Wolsey have faded away, 
but the Queen of England has been de- 
throned! Who else is to fall before it 7 
What else is to come because of it? Bish- 
op Fisher is to fall. Sir Thomas More is 
to fall. The whole realm is to turn as on 
another centre, break loose from the fast- 
enings of ages, reverse all its traditions, 
enter a new era! The Church of Rome 
shall depart, her bishops shall be dis- 
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jaced, her monasteries shall be dissolved. 
‘The king has gone beyond her,” and 
imself become head of the Chureh. As 

th her great cardinal—the reflection of 


PHILIP 


royal barge, and takes her place again on 
the high dais, under the cloth of state, 
‘dressed in purple velvet, furred with 
ermine, her hair escaping loose under a 


AND MARY 


edallion by Trezzo. 


her pomp and of her secular assumption 

‘all her glories in that one wonian she 
has lost forever!” 

The Tower, the Abbey, and the Hall, 
each in turn is made to minister to the 
new queen. From the Tower she comes, 
amid the booming of its guns, into the 
decorated, crowded streets, seated, says 
Froude, a white chariot drawn by 
two palfreys in white damask which swept 
the ground, a golden canopy borne above 
it, making musie with silver bells... . 
There she sat, dressed in white tissue robes, 
her fair hair flowing loose over her shoul- 
ders, and her temples cireled with a light 
coronet of gold and diamonds, most beau- 
tiful, loveliest, most favored perhaps, as 
she seemed at that hour, of all England's 
daughters.” 

On reaching the Hall she is borne in a 
litter into the midst of it, when she alights 
and ascends the stairs to the high dais, 
where a rich banquet of viands, spices, 
and wines lies spread before her. She 
sends them down to her ladies, and after 
they had drank to her, she gracefully 
thanks them all, the ladies and the lords, 
for their attendance on her. 

That night she sleeps in Wolsey’s for- 
mer palace, and the next morning, Whit- 


Sunday, 1533, returns to the Hall in the 


wreath of diamonds.” 
assemblage of 


The same brilliant 
nobles and 
prelates is in waiting before her. A rail 
ed laid with carpet, starts 
from the entrance, and makes the eireuit 
of the Abbey to its western gates. When 
allis ready, ** the blazing trail of splendor” 
is resumed as she moves out under her 
canopy. 
In the Abbey she 


robed mitred 


passageway, 


opposes freely 
The beauty of her person to the people, 
....Which when the people 
Had the full view ot, such a noise arose 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest, 
As loud, and to as many tunes 
(Doublets, I think), flew up.” 


hats, cloaks 


Then in the Hall again that night she 
sits at the coronation banquet, amid such 
splendors as no Queen of England before 
hadeverknown. The delighted king, who 
still keeps himself invisible amid it all, 
seated in a closet framed into an east win 
st. 
Stephen's, gazes enraptured at the specta 
cle of her beauty, receiving the homage of 
the kingdom. 


dow from the adjoining cloister of 


2 rent. Heaven bless thee! 


Thou hast the sweetest face I ever look’d on. 
Sir, as I have a soul, she is an angel 
Indies in 


Our king has all the his arms. 


From a gold 

2 


The coming reign of Elizabeth, with all 
its completed issues of this time, is at this 
moment lving beneath her heart! And 
vet in three years, almost to a day, that 
fair, proud head with all its wealth of 
hanging hair is to fall into a pool of its 
own 
Tower. So she completes the circuit of 
her destiny, weaving first the Tower and 
the Hall, then the Abbey and the Hall, 


and now at last the Tower again, into the | bright, erect, alert presence has gone. 
historic drama of her young, eventful life. | face is pallid, his brown locks are touche: 


Two years after this, as an Irish way of 
keeping a foot-hold in England, the Pope 
sent to John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
a cardinal’s hat. The brave old man had 
opposed the divorce of the late queen and 
the king’s assumption of spiritual suprem- 
acy. Thereupon Henry swore that he 
should have no head to put init. The legal 
mechanism of the Hall was accordingly 
putin motion—it was a guillotine arrange- 
ment all through the Tudor dynasty, obe- 
diently worked by the judges, and the axe 
of the Tower came chopping down as often 
as the sovereign willed—and the venerable 
white head was swept as neatly off as the 
circumstances required. The atrocity 
made a sensation in Europe and in the 
late Universal Chureh. But it was a hor 
ror Which passed with the epoch. There 


was another impending, which, when it 
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blood beside the fatal block in the | 


| swer a charge of high treason, 


for the ceremony now begun. 


fell, and eut short & life as precious to the | 


world as to the realm, seemed to bereave 
all mankind for all time. The bloody 
king will never get over what he deter 
mined upon now. He struck a teeming 
brain and a noble heart out of life, as well 
as cleaved off a head, when he stretched 
Sir Thomas More upon his red and swift 
legal process in Westminster Hall. 

* The greatest Englishman of his day,” 
“the philosopher of the Utopia, the friend 
of Erasmus, whose life was of blameless 
beauty, Whose wenius was cultivated to the 
highest attainable perfection,” ‘* the cham- 
pion of Parliamentary freedom,” had sat 
as chancellor in Wolsey’s seat. He had 
not affeeted the pomp of his predecessor ; 
he had not made the Hall brilliant with 
his retainers as he entered and took his 
lordly place. Yet the pomp of the king- 
dom had enveloped him; the rich scarlet 


those who gave splendor and dignity 

the high court which sat upon the pla 
form, behind the cancellé in yonder sout 
west corner. reverse has be: 
wrought by time and tyranny now! 
enters beneath the arch on that hot sun 
mer morning, July 1, 1535, tottering wit 
the fatigue of a long and dusty walk fro, 
the Tower, tottering also with the weal 
ness of a year’s confinement there. 


H 


with gray, his form is bowed. Only th 

brillant sparkle of his eye remains, an 
the benignant look which neither the i: 

gratitude of his king nor the treachery o 
his accusers could drive from his count: 

nance. He enters, clad in a coarse woo 

len gown, leaning upon a stick, feebl, 
keeping pace with the axe of the Tower 
as it is borne in front of him, to stand 
before the very bar at which he had sv 
recently presided, to be arraigned befor 
Audley, his new successor, and the whol 
bench of the Special Commission, to an 
The great 
chancellor is to furnish his own searlet 
The 
mine of his innocence and uprightness 
already composes the inner lining of his 
crime. 

The engine of this Lord’s anointed 
though running now with stolen papal 
oil—for Henry was head of the Church 
had many a hiteh before it could bring 
the final catastrophe to bear, Respect for 
the illustrious prisoner repeatedly clogged 


its wheels. The summary process with 


| Bishop Fisher, which, as it is recorded, 


robe of the office had enwrapped his per- | 


son whenever 


he appeared beneath the 
deep arch of the great entrance, and the 
Mace and the Seal had been earried be 
fore him as he walked the whole length of 
the Hall, leading the robed procession of 


reads like two or three sudden jerks 
‘Pleads not guilty-— Venue awarded 
Verdict, guilty’—is now prolonged by 
the judges themselves pleading with the 
prisoner to change his resolution, Seated 
in the chair which out of charity had been 
brought him, he steadfastly but respectful 
ly declines. First, the indictment was 
read. Then the Lord Chancellor rose, tell 
ing him ‘it was not yet too late to ask for 
merey, which his Majesty desired to show.” 

lord,” More replied, Ihave great 
cause to thank your honor for your court 
esy, but I beseech Almighty God that | 
may continue in the mind that I am in 
through His grace unto death.” 

The machine was obliged to work. The 
sentence was pronounced in the usual 
form. But even 
upon its word. 


here reluetance hung 


{t should be decapitation 
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From painting 


pure and simple; no disembowelling, no 
dismembering; none of the final grinding 
up and ignominious mutilation which 
followed the fall of the axe. And this 
was told the prisoner as “‘a special in- 
stance of the royal clemency.” 

The man who could at the very last 
wittily remove his beard from beneath the 
executioner’s blow, because had com- 
mitted no treason,” was equal now to 
the sareasm veiled in pleasantry, which 
veiled, in its turn, his most Christian con 
tempt for his Majesty: **God forbid that 


owned by the Duke 


f Portland. 


the king should show any more such mer- 

ey unto any of my friends, and God bless 

all my posterity from such pardons.” 
Even while the court was coneluding 


its session, and the procession was forming 
to lead back the **traitor,” the machine 
stood still an instant once again. ‘* The 
commissioners, says Froude, **once more 
adjured him to have pity on himself, and 
offered to reopen the court if he would 
reconsider his resolution. More smiled, 
and replied only a few words of graceful 
farewell.” 


~ 
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It was but a few hours after the clang | Earl of Somerset, the Protector of Edwan 


behind him of the Traitor’s Gate that the | the Sixth, ‘tthe fatal ending of a stru; 
axe fell, and the signal went to Henry and | between two political rivals whicl 
Anne Boleyn that Sir Thomas More was | this day would have ended in a chany 


dead. They were playing at the game of 


roi 
1 


ministry.” For the same reason wi 


tables. Anne was standing by the king’s | can not stop and look into the Hall during 


chair. Henry's face darkened as he turn- 
edand looked up at his new queen. ‘‘ Thou 


art the cause of this man’s death!” mut- 


the arraignment of the Duke of Northun 
| berland and other nobles concerned in th: 
elevation of Lady Jane Grey to the throne 


tered this royal son of Adam, and in less | bringing up all that pathetic tragedy aft 


than eleven months from that hour he 


swept off her head also. 


XII. 

In the early part of Edward the Sixth’s 
reign, the exquisite St. Stephen’s Chapel— 
of whose interior splendor we have al- 
ready spoken, and which, it will be remem- 
bered, stood in the rear of the Hall, running 
eastward toward the Thames from its 
southeast corner—was wainscoted over so 
thoroughly that its sculptures, paintings, 
gorgeous gilding, and elegant tracery were 
totally forgotten until the beginning of the 
present century. It became the new coun- 
cil hall of the House of Commons, which 
now abandoned the Chapter-House of the 
Abbey, where it had met since the days of 
Edward the Third. From that day to this 

“St. Stephen’s” has been an expression 
for the Commons, as ‘* St. James's” for the 
court, and ‘* Westminster Hall” for the 
law. The famous chapel in which such 
a glorious era of the British constitution 
was soon to open stood above the vaulted 
arches of a lower and older chapel called 
the Crypt, and was therefore a_ story 
higher than the floor of the Hall, from 
which in after-years it was chiefly 
reached by a flight of stairs from a passage- 
way between the Court of Chancery and 
the Court of King’s Bench. This middle 
door, high up in the gable, and close un- 
der the great window, was not cut through 
until the trial of Lord Statford, on which 
oceasion it was made the door of entrance 
for the Lords andCommons. There were 
other doors of communication, however, 
and the Hall now became one of the ap 
proaches to the Parliament Chamber, and 
far more frequently than we shall have 
time to mention entered into the sphere 
and the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons. But this connection between them 
must now be borne in mind. 

We might be tempted—if we had not 


so much more to relate which stands in | 


greater proportion to the present day—to 
linger over the momentous trial of the 


|erward enacted at Whitehall and in thi 
Tower. 

We must pause, however, at one signifi 
cant scene in the reign of Mary, and at 
still another in the reign of Elizabet] 
about which not a little romance has 
gathered. 

The scene in Mary’s reign is no less 
than the gorgeous and imposing ceremo 
nial in which the kingdom was switched 
back again into the dominion of the Pope 
of Rome—a curious correspondence, in- 
deed, with her father’s late doings in the 
venerable old Hall. It took place on No 
vember 30,1554. The would-be King of 
England on this occasion was no less a 
personage than that devoted son of the 
Church, Philipthe Second of Spain. Think 
of him on the rostrum of Westminster 
Hall, with the possibility of the Invincible 
Armada in his black eyes, if this occasion 
should be of none effect! It was the feast 
of St. Andrew, the festival, also, of Philip's 
highest order, the Golden Fleece. The 
high mass of the order was sung in the 
Abbey in the presence of the king and 
his six hundred courtiers, ** dressed in 
their court costumes of white velvet 
striped with red, which they had not worn 
since their first entrance into England.” 
The Knights of the Garter sat with them, 
decorated with their badges and collars. 
Now came the final and yet grander cere 
mony. Transfer the whole splendid ar 
ray from the nave of the Abbey into the 
body of the Hall. The triumphant but 
| most amiable cardinal had not attended 
the mass, but had reserved himself at 
| Lambeth, across the river, in order t 
make his presence, at this instant, of great 
er effect. Now he came over in great 
state, and ‘there,’ says Stanley, **in the 
fast waning light of that November even 
ing, took place the solemn reconciliation 
of the English Chureh and nation with 
| the See of Rome, so enthusiastically re- 
ceived at the time, so totally reversed 
within the next few years, so vainly re-at 
tempted since.” 
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THE GREAT HALL OF WILLIAM RUFUS 


Passing over the whole length of Eliza- 
eth’s reign, and its divers trials for high 
reason, we pause for a single moment at 
1e memorable arraignment of the Earl 
if Essex, which occurred so near its close, 
nd with which that close is so strangely 
nterwoven. The trial is memorable not 
nly in itself and its romantic interest, 
mt especially, as we think, because the 

portrait of Elizabeth is so vividly painted 
upon it, and the character also of the 


ROBERT DEVEREUX, EARL OF 


Frou n Nati 


greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind” | 
begins to appear in it. The handsome, 
chivalrous, but scatter-brained Essex, the 
favorite of the queen, and the delight of 
the people, but a failure with both, has 
yet the historic strength to bring with him 
to the front both Elizabeth Tudor and 
Francis Bacon. 

And who now is most on trial in the 
Hall before the tribunal of posterity, the 


er ¢ 
| factor; he had fought with his enemies to 


| against him. 
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Earl of Essex, the so-ealled traitor, or 
Francis Bacon, his most strenuous accus 
Essex had been his friend, his bene- 


procure him honorable and lucrative ap 
pointments: he had even given him an 


| estate, and loaded him with obligations 


and there at the bar was Bacon outdoing 
even the bitter Coke in the unscrupulous 
urgeney and brillianey of his arguments 
They were addressed to the 


ESSEX 


nal Portrait Gallery 


weak side of the queen’s character, to her 
pride, to her jealousy, to everything in 
her which might disincline her to grant 
a pardon. 

Bacon had then already written the 
Essays which prophesied his fame: he 
now exhibited the character which as sure- 
ly predicted his fall. That sorry scene is 
now awaiting us in the near future of 
Westminster Hall. 
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CHARLES READE. 


From the painting 


CHARLES READE: 


A PERSONAL 
ALBERT GATE, Knightsbridge, 
London, is one of a row of old- 


fashioned houses facing southward across 


acab-rank to the opening of Sloane Street, 
and northward to the ride in Hyde Park. 
It is rather a gloomy-looking dwelling, 
with a narrow slip of garden in front, and 
a longer and broader slip in the rear; but 
within it has cozy possibilities, and from 
the garden in the rear one can watch the 
long procession of fashion coming and 


g bequeathed by Mr. Reade to Messrs. Harper 


and Brothers. 


REMINISCENCE. 


going any afternoon during the season. 

Along the piece of wall beneath the front 

railing there used to run, painted in huge 

white letters; the curious inscription: 
NABOTH’S VINEYARD, 

the name given to the house (when its 

very existence was threatened by a bill 


surreptitiously smuggled into Parliament) 
by its owner, Charles Reade. 


Here for many years Charles Reade 


— 
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lived, studied, wrote, and entertained the | 
Dreary and mean 


few friends he loved. 


vithout, it was 


pieasant enough inside, the pleasantest 


as the place looked from 
room of all being the big study, or liter- 
ary workshop, in the rear, carpeted, and 
full of great mirrors reaching from floor 
to ceiling, in front of which were India- 
trees in pots; adorned with two 
ov three paintings (the most noticeable, 


rubb 


a cursory glance, one of a pierrot res 


al 
euing an infant from a fire), searlet cur 
and open 
page 
ing through glass doors on the quiet back 
card Ata large writing 

the fire-place and facing the window sat 


tains, and pieces of marquetry ; 


den, table close to 


the famous novelist, with great books of 
memoranda at his feet, and by his side 
plated buckets brimtming with correspond 
It 
dined, or held high wassail on festive oe 
and light and cheery it was in- 
deed when the curtains were drawn, and 
the innumerable wax candles, used in lieu 
of lainps or gas, were burning on every 
From this sanetwm 


forth the copious cor- 


ence. was here, too, that he generally 


CaslONS 


point of vantage. 
sancforum went 
respondence, the fulminations against in- 
justice, the epistolary diatribes, which 
made the name of Charles Reade a house- 
hold word. The stranger, entering it in 
fear and trembling, and expecting per- 
haps to find a truculent and savage figure, 
was soon relieved on perce iv ing a loosely 
clad and mild-mannered elderly gentle- 
man, with soft brown ox-like eyes, gray 
hair, and a placid smile, ever eager to help 
him if he had a grievance, and ready to 
advise him, in any case, with old-fashion- 
ed kind, But if 
the new-comer were a friend, one of the 


ess and courtly grace. 


initiated, the brown eyes would become 
beaming, the smile merry, and the gentle 
host would show himself as what he was 
in reality—a man with the ] 


great heart 
and simple tastes of a school-boy, ripe for 


any sport that was innocent and merry, | 


and content fleet the time carelessly, 
as they did in the golden world.” He 
would refresh himself, too, like a school 
boy, with eakes of all kinds, cocoa-nuts, 
and sweet confections manufactured by 
Duclos. ‘*Charles,” loving 
keeper would ery, ‘‘leave those sweets 
youll make yourselfill.” Quite 
Seymour,” he would reply, munceh- 
ing a bonbon with infinite relish; ‘take 
them away.” He had not even arrived 
at the point of culture, or indigestion, 
Vou. LXAIX.—No, 412.—38 


his house- 


? 
alone 


right, 


CHARLES READE. 


| and others as ‘* The Queen of C 


child-like moods. 
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but 
Was quite a young lady in his apprecia 


which desiderates dry champagne, 


tion of saccharine Vintages. He abomi 
nated tobacco. His idea of an orgy was 
a feast of sugar-plums. His ideal of femi 
nine perfection was a fresh young English 
girl, One of his favorites, known to him 
‘onnaught,” 
complained to him on a certain occasion 
that the sun was spoiling her complexion, 
‘Notatall, my dear,” he answered; ** you 
look like a nice ripe pe are? 

As I think of him now, when the grave 
has just closed over him, and when he has 
done forever with all the misconceptions 
of the world, what lingers with 
is the picture of him in these simple and 
of dis 
a, his love of 


me most 
His sweetness 
position, his kindly frankn 
all that is sunny and innocent it 
nature, his utter absence of liter 


1 human 


ary arro 


gance, were qualities peculiar to him, and 
unique in a generation of shams and pre 
Hie had little or no interest in 
mere literature or merely literary people, 


tenses. 


but his fascination for all forms of genu 
ine life, from the highest to the lowest, 
What he sought 
invariably to get out of a man was, not 
what he fancied or what he 
what he knew. Supremely veracious and 
sincere himself, he hated falsehood and 
insincerity in others, and that soft brown 
of was lynx-like in detecting a 
prig or a bore. It 
tell when he was bored: he bottled him 
self up, so to speak, and presented a coun 


wis deep and abiding. 


dreamed, but 


eve his 


was easy enougci to 


tenance of serene yet dogg d vac uity ; and 


I have known him to sit thus, to all in- 
tents and purposes dumb as a mole and 


I am afraid I must add that this de 
meanor invariably thawed before a pretty 
Under that charm all lis ice melt- 


de- 


deal as a post, fora whole evening toget 


er. 


face. 
ed, and he showed hims¢ lf as he was 
lightful, a gray-haired boy. 

The oeceasion of our first mec 
peculiarly interesting to me. 
lation of mine, Miss Harriet 
very young girl in her 
lished an anonymous novel, The Queen of 


ting was 
A near re- 
then a 
teens, had pub- 


Jay, 


Connaught, which had been attributed in 


a person than 
Far from resent- 
ing the blunder, and quick to perceive 
the fruit of 
ence, Charle 


many quarters to no Ic 
Charles Reade himself. 


genuine and unique experi- 


est curiosity concerning t 


teade had evineed the great- 
he real author; 
and so it came about that an introduction 
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took place at the rooms of a genial actor 
and manager, and a life lone friend of 
Reade’s, Mr. John Coleman. It was a 
merry meeting, the first of Inanyv,and from 
that time forth the young authoreas and 
the famous author were close friends, A 
little later, when we proposed to drama 
tize The Queen of Connaught for the 
( My mpic The itre, Charles Reade informed 
us that he had once cone ived the idea of 
doing it himself, and showed us, pasted 

one of his enormous Inde ‘xes, a lone re 
view which he had eut from the Specta 
tor, and indorsed in his vn hs andwritine 
with these words, ‘Good for a play.” 
When our manuscript was ready, and ae 
ce pted at the the itre, we took it down to 
‘**Naboth’s Vine yard” and read it to Na 
both; and I well re member how, at a cer 
tain situation in the fourth act, he » leaped 
to his feet, clapped his hands. and insist 
ed on that situation in a bum 
per of champagne. Nor w: asth isall, When 
the rehearsals beean he came down to the 


“toasting” 


theatre more than once, and eave us the 
benefit of his advice and creat experience, 
even to the extent of personally rehears 
ing a ‘terrifie struggle” between the hero 
and the villain of the piece. The piece 
ran over a couple of months, and was suc- 
ceeded by a drama of his ow n, The Scut- 
tled Ship. 

Something may be said here. not inap- 
propriately, of his connection with the 
Stage. Dramatie writing was his hobby; 
he loved it with all his heart 
and he loved it none the less because he 
was again and again defeated in his ef 
forts to att un suecess, It was George 
Eliot's ambition to be recognized as a 
poet; it was Charles Reade’s to triumph 
as a dramatist. In neither ec ase was the 
Wish completely granted. When the dra 
ma of Never too Late to Mend was first 
produced, it was a comparative failure, 
and it was only in after years that it be 
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| He ‘aven you had never touched the thi q.? 
si hen the night of production eame. } 

aithful friend and housekeeper was to 
unwell to be present. Before the curts 
rose I met him in the theatre Joh! vy. He 
was walking we: arily, looking very wor) 
and old, and when I w ish 
ture godspeed” 


ed his new yey 
he shool: his head Sad 
ly. “Seymour is too ill to come, It 
the only ‘ first nicht’ of mine at w hic 
has not bec n present; so I don't “ital 
good luck, and indeed Idon't much 
Contrary to all e xpectations, Drink | rad 
an instantaneous popular success; but 
alas! it brought litt le or no jov to its 
me r, for the illness of his fa ithful aad 
Viser and companion was only the bevi; 
ning of the end. 

The reader of Harper’ 8 Magazi 
though familiar with the nar 16 and worl 
of Reade. may require minded that 
he oe and died : a bachelor, and that the 
Mrs. Seymour of yw hom I have more than 
once spoken was his housekee per for many 
When he began to write plays 
& popular actress, and thus they 
vere brought together: and pres ‘ntly he 


vears, 
she was 
went to reside with her, her hus scband (who 
was then living). 

and lodgers. 


and two other friends 
Gradual] lly the little circle 
thinned: its membe rs died off one by Pone, 


till Mrs, Seymour, a widow, was lett to 


and soul: | 
my opinion, if such frie ‘ndships were mi 


came successful, and repaid its author 


} 


for the la 
it. When Ri ade essayed theatrical man 
acement for the purpose of | ringing out 
his own pieces, he iny: wiably lost large 
His one great financial] 
suceess came late in life, in Drink. a free 
adaptation of 1’ 
was this suecess antie ipated that a couple | 
of days before the production, when T eall- 
ed upon him, he chilean the dreariest 
of failures “Yea G harles.”’ echoed Mrs. 
Seymour, who Was sitting by, “I wish to 


sums of money, 


A ssomnoir: 


bor and anxiety bestowed upon | 


keep house for only one sury ivor, Charles 
Reade. Their relationship, from first to 
last, was one of pure and sacred friend 
ship, and the world would be better, in 


common, 
minded, 


Bright, intelligent, noble - 
and generous to a fault, Laura 
Seymour deserved eye ry word of the pas 
sionate eulogy whieh Charles Reade com- 
posed upon her death, and had engraved 
upon her was a little 
woman, brieht- eyed, 
rether charming. 


ae ious, and alto- 
all literary matters 
she was his first adviser ; and final eor rt of 
appeal; 
pulsive, ¢ 


ut, like himself, she was very im- 


2nd occasionally Wrone headed, 


| She had the best and finest of all virtues 


and so little 


charity. Wherever there Was poverty 
and suffering, her purse was as open as her 
heart. She loved dumb animals, dogs es 
pecially, In the pleasant days that are 
gone I used to drive down to Albe ‘rt Gate 
acert Pick wiekian pony of mine, ehris- 
tened Jack. On his first appearance at 
the gate, nothing would content the good 


| Seymour but that I should take him out 


| of the trap, release him of his] 


harness, and 


| 
4 
| 
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CHARLES READE. 


escort him through the house to the back 
‘*Poor fellow!” s} 


garden, she cried; 
. 

bring him in, and let 
lawn.” This would hardly have done, as 
Jack was a soft sybarite already, and too 


plump, moreover, to get through the lob 
Mrs. Seymour re 


by without aecidents. 
lieved her kind heart by sending him out 
bread, to which he 
ver after that day, 


some eakes and was 
very partial; and e 
when Jack pulled up at the Vineyard, be 


sure he had his treat of something nice, 
given by that kindly and gentle hand. 
In his personal habits Reade was ex- 


ceedingly eccentric. For example, he 
had a mania for buying all sorts of 


sam and jetsam, with the idea that they 


might ‘‘come in useful.”? On one ocea 


sion he purchased a stuffed horse's head, 


thinking he might utilize it in one of his 
plays, and placed it in his lumber-room, 
moth-eaten. On 


soon became 


where it 
another, he invested in a large number of 


knives and forks, which he secreted away, 
thinking to produce them afterward tri 
**Seymour,” he explained 


umphantly. 
to a confidant, ‘* thinks of giving a party; 
so I've purchased this cutlery in case she 
He was troubled with 


We 


may run short.” 


boots. 


corns, and wore enormous 


waste-paper basket full of new boots, 
7 


which he had ordered wholesale, after a 


pattern that took his fancy. 
ham umbrella would have delighted Mrs. 
Altogether, his whims and oddi- 
to Mrs. Seymour, 


Gamp. 

ties were a constant care 
who rallied him mercilessly about them. 
In his play of Jealousy, produced at the 
Olympie Theatre, there was a scene where 
one of the actresses, supposed to be a dan- 
Seuse, had to hide behind a very high 
*Do you think, my dear,” he 
actress rehearsing the part, 


sereen. 
said to the 
“you could 


show the agility of the dan- 


and ankle pass in sight of the audience, 


bit of gymnastics was declined as simply 
impossible. ‘* Then, my dear, we'll have 
a false leg made, and at the proper mo- 
ment you will work it, gracefully and 
rapidly, as I shall direct.” It is scarcely 


necessary to add that this realistic notion 


was not carried out. 

Iam disposed to think that Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s influence had much to do in sweet 
ening and softening the character of 


him graze on the | 


found him one morning with a whole 


His ging- | 


seuse by lifting your foot and letting foot | 
close to the top of the sereen 2?” but this | 


-and All-Merciful Father. 


Charles Reade; that it was altogether a | 


benign and beautiful influence, to whieh 
the world, however indirectly, owes much. 
A photograph of Reade, taken when he 
Was about five-and thirty, shows a stern 


f 


ness of outline and truculenee of expres 


sion Which afterward completely changed : 
it represents, indeed, a face of extraordi 


+] 
Another 


possession, taken at 


nary power, but no gentleness. 
photograph my 
Margate in 1878, pictures the same face, 
softened of 
a‘ benevolent inibe cile,” he himself play 
f ealls the 
back. Ihave no doubt whatever that his 
| 


in 


face 


by the touch of time; tl 


ul it in a brief note upon 


venevolenee 
warm-hearted companion; but be that as 
nd him, the 
likeour friend Boanerges, 


kind 


was greatly fostered by his 


it may, he was, wh 
centlestofmen 
al fire and thunder in the pulpit, 
| 


liness and sweetness at his own freside. 


al 


The fact is, his style was a thorough-bred, 
and often ran away with him, or, when he 
sought to drive it mildly, kicked the sub 
He was the Boythorn of 
literature, only the big speeches and ter 
rible not 
Yet he looked on iuiman 


He 


had a passion for dumb animals. 


jeet to piece S. 
inveetives were spoken, but set 
down on paper, 
nature with the eye of a lover. too 
Not 
long before his death he filled the garden 
with tame hares. A noble deed stirred 
him like a trumpet; great as his hate for 
wrong-doing, was his compassion for suf- 
fering. Over and above all was his nat- 
ural piety, which bound his days each to 


| each as with a chain of gold. 


In these days of problem-guessing, when 
the simple religion of our fathers is put 
aside and labelled 
when the mathematician is rampant, and 


the gigman ostentatiously spells God with 


“anthropomorphic,” 


a little ‘‘g,” it was refreshing to meet with 
aman who found the old-fashioned creed 
all-suflicing. Pe rhaps Charles Reade’s in- 
telleet was not speculative, pe rhaps it had 
exhausted all its speculation in the “Sturm 
und Drang” period of early youth; 
but whether or not, his latter mood was 
one of untroubled faith in an All-Wise 
He Le lieved in 
science, as all sane men do, but he clung 
to religion, as all wise men must. He was 
not, until the very last, a church-goer, and 
he had no regard for dogmas, however 
domineering; but he was deeply and un 
obtrusively pious in his heart of hearts. 
Remembering what he was throughout all 
his days, I think that last epitaph of his, 


post d for his grave-stone when he al- 


ready fe] 


t the finger of Death upon him, 


one of thre 


ever en writ 


a strong It 


man, 


was as follows: 


Lip, 
THE SIDE OF Wis BELOVED Fri ND, 
THE Morran REMAINS o1 
CHARLES READE, 
DRAMATIST, NOVELIST, AND Jot RNALIST, 


BY 


HIS LAST WORDS TO MANKIND 
ARE ON THIS STONE. 
, ; I hope for a resurrection, not from any pow- | 
a erin nature, but from the will of the Lord God 
Omnipotent, who made nature and me. 
- { created man out of nothing, which nature could 
4 not. He can restore man from the dust, which 
hature can not. 
And I hope for holiness and happiness in a 
4 future life, not for anything Ihave said or done 
; in this body, but from the merits and mc diation 
of Jesus Christ. 
: He has promised his intercession to all who 
- seek it, and he will not break his word: that 
Intercession, once granted, ean not be rejected: 
for he is God, and his merits inti ite: a Mman’s 
sins are but human and finite. 

“Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise 
= cast out.” “Tfany man sin, we have an adyo- 
i cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Right- 

cous; and he is the propitiation for our sins.” 
It is doubtful if any other living man could 
have composed the above, clear and com- 
monplace as it may sound ; it has all the 
; wisdom of supreme simplicity, all the sei- 


ence of perfect expression, 


a period of little more than thirty years. 
When we first met, in 1876, I was years 
younger than he had been when he pub 
lished his first book. ‘J envy vou, Buch 
anan,” he once said tome; ‘‘you micht lie 
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most touching thines that have 


Charles Reade’s literary life embraces | 


| tastes were old fashioned, and his canons 
in criticism not far in advance of those 
Dr, Johnson, whom, by-the Way, | 
Warly admired. 


1€ parts 
gto be 
said, however, even for his point of view 
| Modern verse-writers have alienat d th 
| public, because they have imitated 
Eastern Spinning Dervish, lost In} 


There is somethin 


| contemplation of his own navel, or Inner 
consciousness, forgetting life with all 


endless humors, its pathos, and it 
variety of theme. 


S 


Hle was a great reader of novels, blu 
books, and the newspapers. Of eriticis; 


he had the same opinion as George Hi ry 


Lewes, who once wrote: The ewood ef 
fected by eriticism is 


evil inealeulable.” 


infinitesimal, the 


It was quite natural, 
the refore, that such a man should be the 
target for all sorts of attacks. The gen 

| al idea of him is that he was morbidly sen 
sitive in such matters. He was nothing 
of the kind: but he Was pugnacious 

| when rou 

| shillalah, 


and 
sed, dearly loved to flourish 
Of course he did not alway S 


see the joke when } 


the 


good hame was 
his character maligned, and 
his patient work undervaliu d, as very oft 
en happened. Yet, like all strong fi 
men, he was magnanimous. I kj 
| one instance where the widow of a liter 
&@ man who had assaulted 
‘y cruelly 

| of his forgiveness, 


| filched away, 


LOW Of 


ary opponent 
| him vei reaped the full measure 


He 


SS because 


and lis charity. 
was, as we all know, litigious, lk 
of any infirmity of temper than becausi 
/he was a brilliant lawyer and ad 
| invariably suecessful it 


vocate, 
1 conducting his 
Hfe was proud, and justl 
| proud, of his power as 


Own Cases, 


\ 


a publicist and 


+e by and rest silent for ten long years, and | journalist. for on more than one occasion 
still have a glorious time of work before his pen had opened the prison door, and 
: you.” His conviction was that a literary | his voice appalled the soul of an unjust 
i man, especially a novelist, was scarcely | judge. The good he did in this way lives 
t ripe enough for important utterance be after him; the world is freer, justice is 
fore he reached the forties. I cited the | more alert, innocence feels safer, through 
eases of certain famous poets. ‘Oh, that the sunlight reflected back on our jurispru 
4 is different,” he replied, with his sly smile; | dence from the mirror of Charles Reade. 
* “poetry requires neither knowledge nor The death of Mrs. Seymour, whieh took 
: experience, you know—it is nonsense pure | place not long after the production of 


and simple.” Yet the great poets, he con- 
tinued, were qualified by gray hairs: Ho- 
mer, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, had a 
long foreground of life for their master- 
pieces. Speaking generally, he shared 


Carlyle’s prejudice about verse - poetry. 


was his 
favorite, ‘‘ because he could tell a great 
Story.” Of course my friend's poetical 


Of all the modern singers. Scott 


| broken man, at the 


| Drink at the Princess's Theatre, was a 
| blow from which he never entirely rallied, 
I was in Ireland at the time, and when | 
| came to London the funeral was over, and 
Reade was alone in the desolate louse. 
| Never shall I forget his look as he sat. a 
writing-table, sur 
| rounded by likenesses, paintings and col 


‘ored photographs, of his beloved friend. 


2 
a 
i 

: 

| 

: 


CHARLES READE 


In all of ther 
original, he found something that suggest 
ed her loving face. He could talk of no 
thing, think of nothing, but her whom he 
had lost. His grief was pitiful to witness. 
In his desolation | Mr. Liston, 


i is cod Son, 


himself a man of scholarship and fine at 


tainments, came to live with and comfort 
nim, doing a thousand gracious things. 
vorking with him, reading with him. to 
help him in his great trouble. But. it 


soon beeame clear that to reside permanent 
ly in the old house was to keep the wound 
green and open, and as speedily as possi 
ble he removed to Shepherd's Bush, tak 
ing asmall house next dor 

upied by his brother. 


to sm 19 


rto the one oe 
Hestill continued. 
Albert fora few 


¢ 
howe 
] , though his most frequent 


every dav 


pilgrimage was to tl] wats et churchyard a 
Willesden, where Laura Seymour was ly 
He eased his overladen heart in eon 
stant charities done in her name 
her pensioners, of whom there were 
and helped them for her sake. 

ever he gave a gift of money 


ne, 
; found out 
many, 
When 
it was given 
“from Laura Sevmourand Charles Reade.” 
She was with him in the spirit still, help 
ing him as of old, and sanctifying his life. 
As time wore on he reeovered a little of 
his old power of work, but his power of 
human enjoyment was gone forever, 
have done with this world,” he said. He 
lived to write another novel and to pro- 
duce another play (written in eollabora 
tion with Mr. Henry Pettitt), but in both 
cases it was clear that the busy hand had 
its cunning. In the winter of 1883 
he went to Cannes, where he finished his 
last novel, A Perilous Secret. With the 
hand of Death upon him, he strngeled 
homeward, fluttered far Calais, 
where he rested, moribund, arrived finally 
at Shepherd’s Bush, wrecked in mind and 
body, and there, within a few days, pain- 
lessly passed away, in the seventieth year 
of his age, 

It was a dark, showery day in April last 
when they carried him to his last resting- 
place, beside his life-long companion, 
Willesden chureh-yard. Only a few 
mourners were gathered round the grave. 
but those few loved him, and were deeply 
moved. His only surviving brother, his 
godson Mr. Liston, friend John 


lost 


as as 


his old 


n, however unfaithful to the | 1 


was 


| baited by 


ke W 


in 


| wrote 


George Augustus Sala, who never 
ungenerously of any man, and 
Whose name is asynonym for good-fellow 
As we stood 
and listened to the beautiful burial 


ship and kindliness of heart. 
rvic 
(old-fashioned, in the fashion of the love 
line hat is stronger than death), and saw 
he flower-covered coffin lowered into the 
grave, the sun shone out in answer to the 
and the lieht 


sst 


words of immortal promise, 


spark] don the trees, and the world bright 
ened as for resurrection. grave, 
Where is thy victory! O death, where is 


thy sting!” 
ble 


orable 


It was the last scene of a no 
end of a beautiful and hon 
When we turned away and 
we scemed to hear voice ery 


} 
the 


life. 
left him, 


play, 


ing, ** Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant,” for truly he had earned his rest. 
In one of the most charming of his 


Roundabout Pape rs, which opens with a 


deseription of a London suburb very early 


in the morning, Thackeray took oceasion 
to remark that his readers would no 
doubt wonder that he was awake at so 
early an hour. ‘The fact ex 
plained, ‘*I have never been able to sleep 
since the Saturday Review said I was 
no gentleman.” This delicious piece of 


recalled to my mind 
1e obituary comments on the 
de a He, 0 ood man, 
enough, never again to be 
the _ oms of contemporary 
critici and it would have disturbed his 
equanimity little to have read, 
ing his lifetime, that he was 
*gentleman” nora ‘‘ genius.” Tous who 
him, who perceived both his gentle 
ness and his genius, who mourned in him 
the last ofa race of lite rary giants, and who 
bel lie ve that his 1 nt written on the 
rock, Was ne 
somewhat painful to perceive t] 
pidity which pursued him 
time had little 
ory even while 
“Tor 
Bee 
The seandal of a slipshod eriticism, the 
ery of all the purblind talents, which was 
summed up with painful directness in some 


vividly 

by some of th 
just 

slept soundly 


humor was 


novelist 


sm, 
even dur- 
neither a 


ime is 
and must endure vertheless 
iat the stu 
during his life 
orno respect for his mem 
it was yet green; 

him, 


in the seandal 


ere he 
and the erv.” 


o'er searce be 


| verses contributed by Mr. William Archer 


; to 


Coleman, with whom he had had many a | 


dramatic experience, and Davenport Cole- 
man, attached and faithful in death as in 
life, were among the number; there, too, | 


| liquity of literary vision. 


the Pall Mall Gazette as re 
markable, Tam bound to say, for their old 
fashioned literary power as for their ob 
In Mr. Archer's 


Charles Reade was a 


verses 


aph, 


estimate, or epit 


genius 


n 
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“4 Quixote full of fire misplaced, 
A social savior run to waste 
Unskilled to reach the root of things, 
He spent his strength on bickering 
In ce great 
Wi 1 dogmatize 1 fulminate, 
Till ‘Hold, enough! the people eri 
Converted—to the other side!.. 
} eauge his n as you Wi 
Tis ‘manner makes the classic” Sth 
Ay } » rest in silence here 


inately this sweeping censure 


son matter of fact, 


far 
by an appeal to pop larexperience, 


true 


and can so 


then, that on all or any of 
ereat topies handled by Charles Reade 
)p iblie sided against him? or is it true, on 
» other hand, that he really did convert 
the public to his own side, and so redress in 
numerable wrongs?) The answer may be 
civen without hesitation. On the ques- 
tion of prison reform, of the lunacy laws, 
of copy right in play s and books, of crim 
inal procedure, he appealed to the great 
English people, and invariably triumphed. 
But the works in which he made his im 
mortal appeals are not pamphlets; they 
are masterpieces of realistic imagination. 
It is as true tosay of him that he was only 
a ‘‘eopious pamphleteer” as it was to say 
of Thackeray that he was no gentleman, of 
Dickens that he was only a cockney hu- 
morist, of Shelley that he was merely a 
transcendentalist. of Wordsworth that he 
had no *tform,” and of Shakespeare that 
he had no ‘‘style,” all which weighty as- 
sertions have been made within man’s 
memory by the eriticism that is contem 
porary, or by the perversity which is *‘ not 
for an age, but for all time.” 

To tell the truth, Charles Reade knew 
little of that art which is called ** humor- 


Younc man with the keen blue eyes, 
Clear snd bold, 
Why, as thou dost fare, 
With so searching air 
Seannest thou each face thou dost behold, 
Fach small flower, faint-colored like the skies, 
Growing by the way?) Why gazest thou 
O’er the round hill’s brow ? 


‘Ah. in everv bearded face, 
Looking deep, 
heart's friend seck T; 
In each maiden shy 
My heart’s dearest, dreamed upon in. sleep; 
And in each fair flower a hope I trace; 
And the hill may hide the flashing ses 


at doth call 


on 


me! 


THE WAYFARERS. 


| 


ing one’s reputation,” and which in 

England has enabled little men to sit in 
the great places, and mediocre men to 
reap the honors of ephemeral godhead 
A little talent, a great deal of reticence, 


our 


a 
spice of coterie glory, plus a large amount 
of publie ignorance, soon constitute a bo 
gus reputation, which resembles the bogus 
residences run up by speculative builders 
where everything is perfectly finished to 
the eye, in admirable taste and temper, 
but where nothing, in the long-run, will 
stand wind and water. ‘manners 
make the classic,” says Mr. Archer, and 
the manners decidedly make the bogus 
reputation. From the time of Ben Jon 
son to that of Pope, from the time of Pope 
to that of Samuel Johnson, from the time 
of Johnson to that of Crabbe and Gifford, 
your bogus reputation has flourished ex 
ceedingly for a little season, to slp down 
ultimately upon sandy foundations. 

But when all is sail and done, the style 
is the man, and by it the man lives or 
dies. 


my ‘ 


Beeause the stvle or manners of 
Charles Reade, projected into books, pre 
serves for us one of the most lovable and 
love-compelling personalitics of this or 
any time, we who knew the master can 
smile at the mistakes of the literary eritic 
and the epitaph-writer, and safely leav 
the verdict to a near or remote posterity 
For the rest, it is not my present office to 
criticise, or even to protest. I have mere 
ly set down, to the best of my ability, a 
few personal sketches of the man in his 
habit as he lived. I know him to have 
been good and great. A man of genius 
a true servant of the public, a faithful 
friend, and a humble Christian, he leaves 
a precious memory, and works which the 
world will not willingly let die. 


Old man with the pale blue eyes, 
Mild and clear, 

Why, as thou dost fare, 

With that pondering air, 
Into passing faces dost thou peer ? 
Why dost pause where dim like autumn skies 
Starry asters gréw ? Why gazest thou 

O’er the round hill’s brow ” 


“Ah, from each gray-bearded face 
Would I know 

What that heart hath found; 
And in youths that bound 

See a youth that vanished long ago; 

In each flower a memory can I trace; 

O’er the hill the green, still place may be 
That doth wait for me.” 


G08 
trenc! 


HOPSON’S 


1 
ih 


Josiah, let’s get up a fam'ly gat 
kL) erin’, same as other folks de.” 
a m gatherin’! 


Folks would say ‘twas an ant-hill 


like to s 


Onl a 
bender, Ozias. We'reall too little. “ITwon't 
doto make our short comin’s publie, as You 
may say 


We 


an 


‘Hl, Vd ruther be little and good than 


be giant. 


I don’t never hanker 


after betweenness. it 


goes quite a ways 
to be somethin’ nobody else is. Now there's 
them Schuvlers, the grandees over to New 
ton. They dosay—and I guess it’s so—that 
they're alway Ss a-talkin’ pompious about 
the ‘Schuyler nub,’ a kind a bunion 
like that grows on to the outside of their 
hands. Why, they think the world ont, 


because the Sehuylers all hev hed it as 


ot 


long as the memory of man endureth not 
to the contrary. Vd jest as lives be little 
as have a nub.” 

Do tell! Well, Ozy, folks is folksy, 
ain't they? Come to think on't, there’s a 
tribe over to Sull River they call the Sandy 
Steeles, all of “em red-heads. It's poplar 
tocall em sandy, but you could warm your 
hands real well, the coldest day in winter, 
to any crop amongst em. 
where 


Carrots no- 
it’s coals.” 

* Anyhow, ’Siah, if we are little, we're 
spry, and that’s half the battle. Moreover, 
there haven't none of us been hanged, nor 
put into States-prison, nor yet see the in 
side of no jail.” 

** Not vet,” said Josiah. 

Ozias turned and looked at lim with a 
twinkle in his deep-set eye. 

Expectin on't, be ye 

Josiah laughed, 

don’t know as I be; but life's echoek- 
full of onexpectedness. There! there's 
the meetin’ bell. Come over to-night, will 
ye, after sundown. We'll talk this here 
matter over deliberate then. The 
kinder takes hold of me.” 

Dil drop in. ‘Mandy ‘ll be real 
willin’ to get rid of me foraspell. Ye see, 
Obed’s first wife’s boy's to home, and it 
seems as though he was a-thinkin’ about 
sparkin’ my girl. 


idee 


I don't know. It’s pe- 
cooliar, anyway, how quick girls gets to be 
women-folks. I never see the beat on’t. 
‘Tis snip, snap, so to speak. Makes me 
think of Priest Hawes’s favoright hymn, 


or one line on’t, that he used to come down | 


on real sollum: 


“*The creturs—look, how old they grow!” 


CHOICE. 


Hope 


out 


vou don't foller that 
entire,” 


kotation 
said Josiah, ** next line bein’, 
“And wait their fiery do 


Loom 


Ozias looked at him with a face 
demurest fun. 


of the 
“Come along,” hesaid. “Mandy's fel 
ler ain't one of the Still River Steeles.” 

but 
the 


Josiah tried to solemnize 


hi hace, 
barely succeeded, as they eutered 
chureh door. 

Hop Meadow was a i. illawe in one 
England States, lying in 
tiny green valley 


litt 
of our Ne W a 
shut in by low rolling 
hills, patched here and there with yellow 
erain fields, squares of waving grass, or 
crimson clover fragrant as the breath of 
Eden; and threaded by a big noisy brook 
that pursued its jovful way to the great 
river rolling but a mile or two beyond the 
valley, yet quite out of sight of its imhab- 
itants. In this fertile and sunny spot, 
when New England was first settled, An- 
drew Hopson, yeoman, from Kent, Old 
England, had staked out his share of land, 
and built his hut: he had married, short- 
ly after, his second cousin, and in due time 
a goodly family of ten children gathered 
about them. 

settled beside 
relatives were 


Cousins, too, came over and 
Andrew, and more distant 
gradually persuaded to find 
homes in the new country; so, partly for 
the sake of the numerous Hopsons, and 
partly in memory of the goodly Kentish 
hop fields which tuey hoped one day to 
emulate, the village was called Hop Mea- 
dow. It was a peculiarity of the Hopson 
family that almost without exception its 
members were small in body. Not a man, 
for years after their emigration, as for un 
known years before it, reached 
of most of them ig- 
nored the inches; and here and there a 
real dwarf carried the family specialty to 
EXCESS. 

But if nature had given them little bod 
ily presence, they all had keen wits, humor, 
good temper, and good principles 
exceptions. 


a height 


over five feet two; 


except 
Josiah and Ozias were Hopsons by 
name, but there were Browns among the 
cousinry, and here and there a Hopson 
girl had married *‘ outside,” and brought 
her tall husband home to Thanksgiving 
oceasionally, half proud and half ashamed 
| of him. There was a tradition in the 
| family that the first Hopson, that Andrew 


4 


who put up his log hut in the sunny in- | Ozias, avoiding the youth who cam 


tervale beside Bright Brook, had left Old 
England quite as much from pique as 
principle. He had become a Puritan, no 


doubt from deep conviction, but there was 


only the parish church for him to worship 
in, and the old rector was a stanch ad 
herent of Church and King. When Par 
son Vivyan heard of the emigrating se 
ceders of Leyden he felt afraid that An- | 
drew Hopson might east in his lot with 
those fanatics; and having a kindly feel 
ing for the small yeoman, whom he had | 
christened, and hoped to marry, he exhort- 


ed him in season and out of season on the | 
folly of such rebellion against King and 
Church. Andrew resented the interfer 
ence, for he had neither thought nor talk 
ed of leaving his goodly farm; and he 
grew tired, too, of the parson’s one theme 
of conversation; so he evaded him every- 
where, and showed all the quick wit of | 
his race in those eyasions; like a drop of 
mercury he departed from under Mr. Viy 
yan’s touch and was off; so that worthy 
man took unworthy advantage of his po 


sition and preached a long sermon on the | 
text, ‘*The conies are a feeble folk, and 
dwell in the clefts of the rock,” in which 
discourse he took oeeasion to set out with 
humiliating detail what would naturally 
be the fate of a poor little creature like | 
the cony if it forsook its home and friends 
in the rocks that sheltered it, and went 
out to wandering and strife with wolves 
and foxes. 


The natural history was correct, but 
the application was so pointed, when Par 
son Vivyan drew out at length the analo 
gy, and portrayed the fate of the man un 
fitted by nature for wars and hardships 
who should leave his neighbors and his 
native land for the sake of a misguided 
and heretical opinion, that not even the 
proverbial good-nature of the Hopsons 
could abide it. 

Andrew took fire at once. He made 
immediate preparation to sell his farm—a 
hereditary freehold—and having obtained | 
Prudence’s consent to follow him when 
he should have a home prepared for her, | 
he gathered his household goods together | 
and set sail for the New World, where, | 
as he expressed himself to Parson Vivyan, | 
‘there be no prelatical priests to vex the | 
soul, nor yet the ungodly kingdom of a.| 
earnal king.” 

That Sunday evening on which our | 


story opens, a bright June moon-lit night, | 
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slow- 
ly and slyly to the front door, which stood 
hospitably open, with evident intent « 
‘sparking,” betook himself to Josialy’s 
house, and perfected the plan for a Hop 
son reunion. 
There were many letters to write, for 
the tribe had branched far, if sparsely, 
There were two Browns in Ohio and three 
Hopsons in I]linois, and then three gener 
ations ago a certain Mark Hopson had set 


| tled on a stony piece of land in Vermont, 


to dig and sell iron, and ealled the village 


| which sprung up about his furnace Hop 
| vard; but so unfit was the name when that 


cleft in the hills became strewed with 
slag heaps, and overshadowed with blac! 


| smoke, that a seofling stranger had said in 


the tavern one night, ‘* Better call it the 
Devil’s Hopyard, I should say.” This ill 
name had fastened itself firmly on the lit 
tle cluster of houses, and though the Hop- 
sons themselves swarmed therein, and 
looked like a troop of gnomes whenever 


| there was a run of iron, and they skipped 
| about the moulding beds in the lurid fire 


light, yet outsiders were shy of settling 
there, and told quaint stories of the tiny 
tribe who occupied the land, and delved, 


| smelted, and hauled pig-iron with an en- 
| ergy that seemed to make up for strength. 


It was currently reported that in the 
early days of the Devil's Hopyard a tin- 
peddler from ‘‘ below” stumbled on this 
small village, and trying to catch some of 
the little people for purposes of exhibition, 
chased a dozen of them into the bung-hole 


| of an empty barrel, and triumphantly pro- 
| ceeded to stop up the aperture and secure 


his prize; but while he pounded at the 
bung the agile creatures made their es- 
eape through the spigot-hole, and derided 
him with shrill laughter and mocking 
gestures from the top of a barn, whither 


they had climbed on a wild grape-vine. 


Peddler or not, there was plenty of Hop- 


sons there now; and then there was Pa- 


mela Bunnell in remote parts of Iowa, 
who had married out of the clan; and 
Ozias Brown, who had settledin Pennsyl 
vania;and Marinus Hopson, on Cape Cod ; 
and Tertius Hopson, in Quebec; and more, 
whom time forbids me to chronicle, but 


| who all received an invitation to this Hop- 


son gathering; and almost all meant to 
come. 

Then began a stir in Hop Meadow. 
There was a big tent to be hired and pitch- 
ed on the green—an even bit of turf with 
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some fine elms about it, right in front of | 


the church 
to clean and dust: and the whole tavern 
was engaged to afford lodgings if private 
rooms overtlowed; and such bakine, boil 
ing, #ewing, frying, and other culinary 
performances set in that one would have 
thought the ten lost tribes of Israc lall in a 
famished condition, were coming for a 
month’s stay, and needed unlimited pie, 
eake, poultry, and pickles —except that 
th hams, boiled, roasted, and 
chopped or sliced for sandwiches, promi 


re were 


nent in every house, and hams are pork! 
In all these preparations nobody was more 


busied than Prudence Hopson, Widow 
Polly Hlopson’s daughter and only ehild. 


\ 
Bezal 


ee] Hopson, her father, had kept the 
‘store’ in Hlop Meadow forty years, when 
he died, and having married late in life, 
Jeft behind him this little five-year-old 
daughter, and plenty of ‘*means” to con 
sole his wailing widow, who was an ‘out 
sider,” and perhaps attracted her fat and 
jolly husband by her extreme difference 
from any of his kindred. 

Paulina Flower had been pretty in a 
certain way: long curling yellow hair, 


limp and flabby even in its trailing ring 
white skin, 
narrow, low forehead, and long chin seem- 


lets, languishing blue eves, a 


ed to express and adorn her manners and 
customs with peculiar fitness. 

Nobody but the Hopsons would ever 
have called her Polly; to ‘ther folks” she 
was ‘* Pawliny,” nothing less; but Bezal- 
eel couldn't stand three syllables, so he 
had followed the custom of his race, and 
tried to make the best of his wife’s melan- 
choly while he lived. 

“She beats all,” said Ozias to Josiah, 
his cousin and special erony. ‘‘I never 
see a woman who likes to howl so well in 
my life; she’s forever a-spillin’ salt-water. 
She'd oughter keep clus to a pork barrel, 
so’s to save brine. Ib’lieve she’d set down 
an’ cry to the heavenly gates, ef ever she 
got there, to think the’ wa’n'ta fiery chari't 
sent down to feteh her.” 

** Well,” answered the more slow-mind- 


ed Josiah, ‘‘some folks is made so: nothin’ 


snits em, never. Their eggs gets addled 
second day out, and if they haven't really 
got a thing to ery for, theyll do it a-pup- 
pus. She’s one o’ them that likes to ery 
jest as well as you do to larf, Ozy. It a’n't 
real comfortin’ to other folks to see ’em, 
and I will say I've hankered some to give 
Polly a hidin’; *twould do her solid good 


and there were spare rooms | 


ter have somethin’ real to ery for. But 
you can’t tune another man’s wife 
how.” 


**That’s so,” sadly responded Ozias 
“little Prudy,” 
body ealled her, borrowing her 
the utterly 


books ever written 


Prudence 


as ¢ very- 
title from 


most delightful children’s 


} ] 
Was a Lhorouch Hop 


son. 

When her father died she was but five 
years old, and though she mourned him 
heartily and sincerely, it was as children 


mourn, with brief tears and tender remem- 
brance, but a blessed incompetence of un 


derstanding what loss, death, separation, 


of 


really mean. She saw her mother no more, 
if no less, tearful; she could not be 
doleful and forlorn under any 


more 
loss than 
she had been in the daily fashion of her 
life; and Prudy was as different from Pol- 
ly as was possible—a gay, sparkling, hap- 
and darling. 
If she had lost one father, she had twenty 


uncles and cousins ready to protect and 


py creature, everybody's pet 


indulge Jie i and she grew up to woman- 
hood as nearly spoiled as her sweet, honest 
nature would allow. 
proof against those beautiful brown eves, 
red and saucy lips, that tossing. wavy, 
shining hair, never in order, 


But who ever 


but never 
anything but exquisite in its dark 
ows and golden lights ? 

Who could resist that coaxi 
ing, beguiling voice 
soften with pity and sparkle with mischief ? 
Who did not clamor for the he! 


Ip of those 


} 


ng, Caress- 


that voice that eould 


| deft and taper fingers that were always 


ready and able to do whatever was asked of 
them? It was Prudy whocame to the front 
in all theadornments of tion. 
She made the long wreaths of ground pine 
and coral pine for festooning the tent and 
| the church, and fastened thy 
der knots of golden-rod and bos 
ple aster, for the Hopson gat! 
early in September. She arranged the 
baskets of fruit that adorned the table, so 
that pink and purple and amber grapes 
lay heaped together on vine leaves, and 
the profusion of green and gold pears 
was set off with the earliest scarlet 
age of the maple and deep maroon of lin- 
gering beet leaves. 

She made the wonderful ornaments of 
stars and roses and architectural devices 
\that would have adorned the countless 
| pies had not the oven baked them out of 
| all shape. And it was Prudy who manu- 
'factured the whitest silver cake and the 


yvepara 


m up un- 
of pur- 


ring was 


foli- 
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clearest jelly that mad 


e contrast of ivory 
beside the grosser aliments of 
ld ham and roast 
Her mother looked on and shook her 
melancholy head when Prudy dragged 
that What 


LurKey., 


unwilling parent to see 
tone, 

“Ye it’s pretty, I suppose. 
But, oh, I can't help a-mournin’ to think 
how that your pa would ha’ relished it. 
This world’s a fleet 
Ef youd ha’ ben through what 


vou wouldn't take 


been d 


s, | dare say; 


in’ show, Prudence. 
I have 
no great of int’rest in 
these triflin’ things.” 

Prudy laughe: 


7 
ae id a 


and her 
mothers melancholy moans had no more 


ousand years—to her; 


significanee to her than the wind in the 
Spout 

‘Well, mammy, they're pretty, any- | 
way, and I expect most of these things 
will be a tleetin’ show when a crowd of 
h Tiopsons eet hold of “em. Who's 
c to our house to stay 7—do you 
know vet 2” 


‘IT should ha’ liked to have Pamely 
Bunnell and her boy, but she was bespoke 
by Ozias’s folks. I used to know her 

was married, for she mar- 
when he lived to our place, 
and while she lived here a spell 1 come 


herve to visit, and then I sce your pa. 
Oh, IL remember of it well, the fust time 
[ see him; ‘twas to a meetin’ of the sons | 
n daughters of Massachusetts. Josiah 


are or were born in Massachusetts is ex- 
pected to attend th’ annooal meetin’ in 


Clark Hall.’ You see, Josiah'’s wife she 


come from Hingham; and well do I 
rec'lect he got up that evenin’ and said 
the ‘highest *‘g¢aol” of his ambition hed al- 
ways been to marry a Massachusetts girl.’ 


Some didn’t really understand what he 
meant, but Pamely she said he'd got the 
wreng word; Josiah’s a little mixy, al- 
Ways an’ forever was and will be; and 
your pa he bu’st out laughin’ behind me, 
and I looked round and see him. He 
hadn't business there, only “t he pro- 
vided the provisions, and he'd jest fetched 
in a pot of pickles ‘t somebody ‘d forgot, 
and Oh! Ive kinder run off from Pa- 
mely. Well, I can’t hev her: she writ to 
[ 
s'pose ‘tis more cherk up there than ‘tis to 
a solitary widder’s like me. 


no 


Ozias for to have her place in his house. 


seen so much ‘fliction and is so east down 
into the valley of mournin’ as I be a‘n't 


had | 


put it in the paper that ‘all who | 


One that’s | 
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good company. And jest my luck! 
that never could abide children 


sent Marinus’s people to us 


me 
they've 
seven smal] 
children, she's weakly. Oh land! 
how be I to bear it 2” 

Prudy laughed again; she couldit he); 
it; the idea of seven children secretly 


lighted her sunshiny soul. What rom; 
they would have! What corn popping 

she would rub up the old warming 


to-day; and there were five kittens in tl ( 
barn! 

Polly did not betray her own seer 
hopes to her daughter. Like many lan 


guid, selfish, sloppy, mournful people, she 
had a certain cunning or slyness, which 
tended to amuse her—and sometimes otliep 
people—whien it did not vex them! 
purposely delayed asking Pamela 
3unnell, who was a widow with one son. 
to her house, lest the son should take a 
fancy to Prudy. 

Mrs. Polly did not intend to lose her 
girl if she could help it: no servant eould 
or would so neatly curl her lank ringlets. 
that, threaded with the gray of forty-nine 
years, sul dropped absurdly down her 
back; nor would any other woman wait 
on her so handily and cheerfully on ti 


frequent days when she chose to keep he 

bed, and must be fed with the dainties: 
| morsels that Prudy knew just how to piv 
| pare, 
To be sure, Hopson Bunnell, Pam 
| boy, was “well spoke of” by sueh of thi 
clan as had heard of him, and had some 
| property of his own, besides a reversion of 
the great prairie farm his mother superin 
| tended with all the energy and skill a big- 
ger woman could have brought to bear on 
the premises; but for all this Mrs. Polly 
eared nothing. Her listless self-absorption 
would have come between Prudy and the 
best match possible, so she had never 
asked Pamela—who expected it of her—to 
; come to her house, but had gently hinted to 
the Reception Committee of the occasion 
that she could take a large family if they 
were mostly children, and could be crowd- 
ed two or three ina chamber. Prudy had 
herown intimate friend, of course,in the vil- 
lage, for though there were but few young 
girls in Hop Meadow, the Hopsons having 
a way of marrying young, there were a 
few, and Lizzy Brown was the best and 
| prettiest, next to Prudy—a sober, steady, 
| discreet maiden, with brown hair and blue 
eyes, who looked at Prudence as a robin 
might at an oriole, but did not treat her 
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at all as the one bird treats the other, but | 
held her in all adoration, and served her | 
with earnest affection. 

At last the day of the Hopson reunion 
arrived those soft, golden, gor 
eeous days in autumn when the air is | 
the heavens serene, and the earth 
but the 

They 
warmed like troops of good-sized fairies 


one of 


steeped in dreams and rainbows; 
Hopsons were not still; not at all. 


through the wide streets, laughing, shak- 
ing hands, chattering, singing, full of 
eleome and cheer—slight, airy girls; 
rounder but still tidy matrons, with dolls 
of babies in their arms; fat little men, 
laughing and joking with every new- 


the only woful face being Mrs. 
while Prudy, in the daintiest 


comer 
Polly's; 


white gown, with a big bunch of red late | 
roses at her belt. was threading the erowd | 
to 
their several lodgings, smiling at every | 
child, coquetting with every old man, and | 
turning a bewitehing cold shoulder on | 
the vouths who buzzed about her like con- | 


everywhere, marshalling the guests 


tending bumble-bees on a Canada thistle, 
prickliest and most delicate of its tribe. 


But one of the race, Pamela's boy, tow- | 


ered far above the rest, to his own dis 
gust and their amusement. Hopson Bun- 
nell was all of six feet in his stockings, 
powerful, athletic, and handsome, with 


dark keen eyes, firm lips, a shock of deep | 


brown curls, and a silky beard of darkness 
that showed well against the cool health- 
iness of his smooth if sunburned skin. 

‘*T know he’s awful tall,” said Pamela, 
depreeatingly, to Ozias, ‘‘and I've set my 
heart on his marryin’ one of our folks. 
Seems as though Providence interfered 
serious with my plans. The’ ain't 
girls anywhere near to us, and them that’s 
nearest, Hopson don’t seem to fellowship; 
but I never seemed to sense his tallness as 
I do now, ’mongst the rest of us.” 

‘*“Well,” answered Ozias, ‘‘*tain’t al- 
ways best to make no great of plans about 
folks’s marryin’; they generlly do as 
they darn please about that, [ve observed. 
Providence hes got severial other things 
to do, I guess, than makin’ matches. I’m 
a free-will Baptist, so fur as that comes in, 
now I tell ye.” 

my!” exclaimed Pamela. ‘I don’t 
expect to settle nothing, nor I haven't 
said a word to Hopson, you better believe. 
I was only speakin’ of it to you, Ozy, out 
of the fullness of my heart, as you may 
say, accordin’ to Scripter.” 


no} 


** Well, Isha‘n't tell; and ‘tain’t best to 
put a finger into sech pies. Natur is pe 


| cooliar, Pamely; you can’t never tell how 


it ‘ll work; so calelate always to leave 
out the bung for fear of a bu’st. 
my ‘Mandy, now. 
sence the girl was ten year old, ve been 
consider’ ble pestered what todo with her; 


There's 


Mariar bein’ dead ever 


} 


the Bible right along and said her prayers 
She 


but finlly concluded to see she rear 


| punctooal, and then I let her went. 
had her ups an’ downs, but she’s come up 
about as good as the average; and now she’s 

with 
Off my mind 


got to keepin’ company 
clever feller, and shell | 
afore long.” 

| Hopson Bunnell, all unconscious 0 
} mother’s wish in his behalf, 
time enjoying himself mightily; he recov 
ered from his very fast, 
turning the laugh on his kindred in vari 
ous ways, and dangling after Prudy like 


a& pretty 


fi 


was meal 


awkwardness 


an anuable giant in the toils of a fairy 
queen. She seemed to this tall, handsome 
fellow something daintier than a flower, 
and more bewitching than a bird; he nev- 
er tired of seeing that eraceful little fig- 
ure waiting on the tables, coaxing the old 


| men with dainty morsels, filling the boys 
with good things, hollow though they 

. es 

| were ‘‘down to their boots,” as she de 


clared, being unused to boys; or playing 
with the little girls, who all adored her 
But to Hopson himself Prudy was the 
most malicious elf! Nobody teased him 
as she did; nobody could. 

** Cousin Hopson,” she said to him, the 
day after the feast—for though almost all 
the rest had gone, a few of the more dis 
tant remained to extend a visit they had 
come so far to make—** Cousin Hopson, 
will you please to do something for me 2?” 

**T guess I will,” alertly answered Hop- 
son, bewitched with the sweet, shy voice. 

** Just hand me down one of them stars 
to put in my hair, will you?” and Prudy 
vanished with a peal of mocking mirth, 
echoed by a cackle of fat laughter from 
Tertius Hopson, the Quebee cousin, a very 
jolly, rosy, stout old bachelor, looking for 
all the world like a Sir Toby jug. 

**She beats all,” said Tertius. ‘* I never 
see a hum-bird fuller o’ buzz than little 
Prudy.” 

Hopson bit hislips. ‘‘Tll be even with 
her,” he said to himself; so that very 
evening, as some of the clan gathered 
round a tiny open fire in Ozias’s kitchen, 
rather for companionship than cold, the 
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young farmer said to 
oughter to be put to use, Prudy. Td like 
to buy ve up for a mantel-shelf figure; 
youre just big enough.” 

‘Tan't for sale,” snapped Prudy. 

“Why, you'd do first-rate; them things 
are all the go, and you're the exact size.” 

So saying, he stooped, and before Prudy 
knew what had happened, two strong 
hands grasped her tiny waist, and she was 
swu a feather by those mighty 
shelf 
and 


ng up like 


arms, and set on the broad oaken 


among the flat-irons, candlesticks, 
Hopson, retreating a step, looked her in 
the face, and a roar of laughter from Ter 
tiu and the rest 
completed her discomfiture. Prudy 

ored searlet, her eves tlashed, and one lit 
l Lin the other 


tle fist 
‘Id fast to the shelf, 


3s, Ozias, "Mandy, Josiah, 


clinches 


istinetively 


hand h 
* Cousin ‘Zias, take me down,” she eall 

ed ont, imperatively. 

‘Bless your soul, Prudy! I ai 

enough,” 

‘Get a chair.” 

‘Why, folks is settin’ on ‘em, every 
and round 

air of innocent dismay that renewed the 


Ozias looked With an 


1 , 


‘Ill take ve down, Prudy, if vou’ 
like a good baby,” calmly re 


please 
marked Hopson. 
stay here all night 
‘she snapped. 

‘Well, ‘tis jest as T said now. 
make about as good-lookim’ a figure for a 


Prudy choked. 


You do 


mantel as ever was.” 

‘Take me down!” shrieked Prudy. 

But oh, how pretty she was up there! 
Dresden could not mateh with her costli 
est figurines the delicate creature in her 
china-blue gown (a sudden chill having 
come after the September heats had made 
woollen garments comfortable), falling in 
soft dim folds just to the smallest shoes 
that ever a Hopson even could wear, her 
white throat set off by carnation ribbons 
under the lace frill, and another bow of 
that tender, vivid color in her waving, 
shining hair, her eyes sparkling, her red 
lips apart, and her cheeks rosier than her 
ribbons. Hopson Bunnell could have 
looked at her forever, but he did not say 
‘please’ now—real pretty,” was 
all he did say, unconsciously drawing 
nearer to the lovely little creature. 

Prudy was quick-witted; she controlled 
her rage a moment. ‘* W-e-ll”—reluc- 


so. 
ll 


Prudy: ‘ You | 


er miscellaneous articles thereon; while 


eol- | 


tantly I don’ know but I'd whisper js 
rather’n stay up here all night.” 
Luckless man! He drew near to eat 
the precious whisper, but as he turned | 
ear, Prady’s hand descende 
cheek with a resounding slap th 
print of five little fingers impressed thy 
on visibly for at least an hour; but, a}; 
in avenging herself Prudy lost her b-] 
ance, and Hopson caught her fairly in | 
arms, and kissed the lovely, indignany 


il 


lon his Drow 


ot left 


al 


face before he really knew what he was 
doing. 
“* A kiss for a blow, 


eackled Tertius. 


always bestow,’ 
And everybody roared 
again, except Prudy, who dro] 
floor, burst into tears, and fled, 
Hopson was really ashamed of himself, 
but it did seem to him as if his head whi 
ed; a ran in all his 
veins; he knew well that he had taken ; 
unfair advantage of Prudy, but 
that he was 


pe d to th 


sense of wild bliss 


SO 
less was his delight not a bit 
repentant. 

However, he had to repent next dar, 
Prudy turned into a perfect: snow - ball 
came near her. It took 


week of abasement and apologies to put 


whenever he 


them on the old footing (externally) again 
Could he tell, poor fellow, being only a 
man, how Prudy secretly exulted in the 
apology she professed to despise ? 1.€ 
“You and 
couldn't help it, Prudy.” 

How was he to know that these words 
rung in her ears lik lay 


were so sweet so pret 


ea sone of joy « 


-and night, or that in the once still depths 


of her heart Prudy recognized a sweet 


| perturbation that dated from the second 


she was held in those powerful arms, close 
against a manly, throbbing heart ? 
But nobody could be cross in this clear 


autumnal weather, with gay leaves be- 


|ginning to illuminate the woods, daily 


parties to hunt for gentian blossoms, to 
gather ‘‘ wintergreen plums,” to heap up 
red and golden apples under the orchard 
boughs, or clamber after fragrant wild 
grapes on the hill-sides. Hopson grew 
deeper in love with every new day, and 
Prudy fought more feebly against the 
chains that seemed daily to imprison her 
will and her Perhaps the 
course of true love might for once have 
run smooth but for that unruly member 
that spoils most of our plans in this world, 
and brings to naught the best intentions 
and the sincerest good-will. Tertius Hop- 
son still lingered in Hop Meadow, as well 


thoughts. 


: 


Pamela Bunnell and her son. Tertius 
as living in Quebee ‘*on his means,” as 
Yankees plirase it. He had made some 
oney there in trade, and settled down to 
enjoy it in a sort of selfish fashion that 
is not natural to his jolly, kindly dispo 
tion. 
He had never known how close and 
easant are the ties of kindred till now: 
» seemed at last to have got home: here 
is the stir, the interest, the sweetness of 
daily intercourse hitherto denied him, 
ind it seemed to warm and rejuvenate 
his life, to quicken his pulses, to brighten 
iis ideas: he loved it: he eould not tear 


iimself away; and above all 


loved to bother” Polly HLopson. When 
ever she sighed, he smiled, broad and 


beaming as the harvest-moon: whenever 
he bewailed herself, he laughed: when 
ie wept, as now and then she did weep 
over the departed Bezaleel, he would de 
LD rately sit down and sing to her all 
» queer old sones he had learned in the 
‘old country,” as he persist d in ealling 
Quebee, till the 3 
heart The Leather Bottell.” The British 
Grenadiers,” ** Hunting the Hare.” ‘* Lass 


es an | Lads,” an | sundry other rollicking 


Ss 
T 


eadow boys learned by 


tties Which once delighted the ears of our 
forefathers across the water, and have in 
them still a ringing, hearty smack of coun 
squiredom and rural sports. At first 


| 


Polly was outraged; her ehin fell half an 


ne] 1 Is fr ] 
men, ana her Curis traved out of ¢ 


ness with the solemn shakes of her head 
and the dampness of her tears; but she en 
dured from helplessness, and began at last 
to smile wintrily and forbearingly on the 
unconquerable jollity of the man whom 
at first she mildly contemned. It threat- 
ened to be the old story of ‘first endure, 
then pity, then embrace”; and, as usual, 
outsiders saw most of the game. 

Ozias and Josiah, after their custom, sat 
in conclave upon the matter. They had 
just set the cidar mill going, which they 
owned in common, and perched them- 
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selves on a cart neap, where they could | 


*chirk up the hoss,” which revolved with 


iat gossip Which delighted their souls, 
combining business with pleasure. 
“Say,” began Josiah, ‘haven't you 


he settled down here after a spell; he’s 


lonesome up to Quebee, | expect. There 
arn't nothin’ like your own folks, after 
all, when you're gettin’ along in years; 
the’ don't nobody else sorter seem to be 
long t’ ye.” 

“Tt does make a sight of difference,” 
Jostah. * When 


one’s young, and havin’ their monsteri 


replied the moralizing 


ous days, it don’t make no great of differ- 
ence where they be, nor what they're a-do- 


in’ of; but come to git rheumatiz onto a 
feller, and hev the grinders cease be ‘use 
Scripter tells, why, you 


they are few, a 
begin to be everlastin’ thankful that there’s 


for ye, and a woman to 


a house home fi 
cook your vittles.” 


That's so, Josh, and that's whiy lin 


a-goin’ to hey “Mandy and her feller se 
down along with me when they get mar- 


ried. She'll hey the farm when 


Is turned up to the roots of the daisies,’ 
as the song-book Savs; and she micht as 
well stop to hum and look after me as to 


vo further and fare worse. But seems to 


me kinder as if Tertius was slyin’ round 
Polly, if you'll bilieve it.” 

“Heavens to Betsey!’ gasped Josiah. 
That old feller 7?” 

“Well, I never see the time, Josh, ’t 
a man was too old to git married—nor a 
woinan nuther, for that matter. It's ev- 


erlastin’ queer, surely, for him to take a 


likin’ to Polly. Id as lieves hang on to 
a wet dish-rag as her, when all's said an’ 
done, but ‘many men of many minds,’ as 
the sayin’ goes, and if she’s to his’n, why, 
I don’t make nor meddle with ‘em. She's 
cot a good place for to take him into.” 

‘Yes; that’s suthin. He's got means, 
spose, but it’s kind lonesome to live 
the way he does up to Quebee, a-lodgin’, 
as he ealls it, and to be took down wit 
the sareastie rheumatiz as he was, an’—” 

‘Land sakes! what's that?’ asked 
Ozias. 

‘Well, reelly know; [b'lieve it’s 
principally confined to one ; 
pretty high up, but that’s w 


it, anyway; mabbe ‘tis the English name 


r,an starts 


le 
hat he ealled 


| ont; but it’s real severe, now I tell ye: he 


sorter surmised, Ozy, that Tertius favors | 


Hop Meadow for a residin’- place, so to 
speak 7” 
“Well, I hev,” Ozias answered, ‘‘and I 


shouldn't be no more’n surprised ef that | 


said it made him holler like a loon.” 
‘Polly can ery for somethin’ then,” 
dryly remarked Ozias. 
‘**And I sorter surmise, Ozy, that Pa 
mely’s boy is a-hankerin’ after littl 
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“Well, P've had my idees sot that way | 


too. He's a clever feller as ever was: but 
I should hate to lose little Prudy. Darn 
the eretur! an't there nobody else to ee p 


Meadow he could set his eves onto “ 
‘Td like to know who else.” answered 

cnow; and Lhave 


Brown is promis 


heered lately that Lizzy 
dto Marinus’s ne vv down 
to Cape Cod; he’s mate to a three master, 
andisotfon a vovage jest now, 
so they sont talk on’t, but it’s so. Mari 
ius has kep’ his mouth shut. He's a kind 
of a dumb, oy ster eretur.” (Poor “*mixy” 
Josiah mea a 

‘Natral for him to keep his mouth 
shat,” put in Ozias; ‘they gener'lly do.” 

Josiah stared, but serencly went on. 
* But he did allow ‘twas so to Aunt Nan 
ev, an’ she up an’ told my wife, so ye see 


the” ain't reelly nobody but little 


‘Hobson’s choice for him, ain't it? 


Cc 

Hullo, young feller! Speak of a donkey 
‘nh’ you see an ear direet;” for here Hop 
son Bunnell stalked into the cider-mill 
shi d, his } andsome face warm with exer- 
softened and deepened 
by his unspoken thoughts, 

‘We was just a-talkin’ about you,” ex- | 
plained Josiah. 


Crise, ana His ey 


eall me a 
Now is that friendly 7° laughed 
Pamela's b rv. 
eh ere’s worse critters than donkeys,” 
landly answered Ozias but I was only 
term proverbially, as it were, 


And Cousin ‘Zias lad to 


Gonkey, 


a-usin’ the 
or Was, or might be.  Faet is, my eyes is 
gettin’ open to your designs, sir, and I was 
kind of dammin’ in a genteel way about 
your carryin’ off little Prudy to Iowy, 


when she’s the one we all set 


eves, and I was askin’, ina eeneral man- | 


ner, ef there wasn’t no other Hopson girl 
VOU cor i! 7 have took up with besides her; 
and Josiah sid the’ wa'n't: the rest was all 


be < 


amely’s boy flushed to his dark curls, 
his head was lifted as if some proud de- 
light lay on a height that he could see, 
‘and his voiee rang out in 
subdued vet clear cadence as he answered: 


but no othe 


Ifop Meadow neither, Ozias; there ain't in | 
the world. There’s nobody for me but 


little Prudy. You was right one way; | 


s Hopson’s choice, and no other. 


Phere isn’t another girl, outside of 


by like our | 
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*Lsaid ‘twas Hobson's choice | 
| her own could be put upon the words, or 


U wae ky mother tongue! why are band 
p so near alike in our queer old laneus 
that the distinction between them is «| 
most inexpressible human lips? Ax, 
}luck would have it, Prudy and Lj; 
Brown had privately stolen up to thi 


cider press, thinking it deserted, to in 


“Mandy's spoke for, as well you | dulge in the surreptitious but dear di 


new cider throug 
a straw. They were old and demure 
enough to be ashamed of the trick if any 
one saw them, but the rich fruity bey 
age was delicious to their girlish memo 
ries, and slyly they stole out to indule 
in the tipple, carrying gold-bright straws 
in their hands, and came up behind 
shed just in time to hear Hopson’s deela 
ration. 

Prudy’s face flamed, the tender visions 
that had dwelt in her dumb heart and 
softened her cool brown eves were struck 
by the lurid light of sudden fury, and fled 
away: she grasped Lizzy’s arm with a 
vise 


light of sucking sweet 


“Come right away,” she whispered 
and fleet as a silent peur of gol blins thes 
left the green vard where the shed stood. 
and disappeared down a narrow lane that 
led to Josiah’s barn. 

Prudy rushed into that friendly shelter, 
banged the door behind her, relaxed red 
hold of Lizzy, and sitting down promptly 
on a wheelbarrow, ried with rage, 

hy, rudy,’ the gentle Eliza- 
beth, ** what in the world’s the matter 7” 

* Didn't you he-he-hear him ?—the aw- 
ful, horrid, mean thing,” sobbed Prudy. 

** Hear who, dear?” 

“Why, that great, horrid Hopson Bun- 
nell. Didn't you hear him—I’m sure he 
spoke out loud enough—say that he'd got 
to marry me: ‘twas Hobson's choice and 
no other 7” 

Prudy did extend the facts a little, it is 
true; she didn’t mean to 1—extend them, 
but she gave the idea as she took it in, just 
as the rest of us poor mortals do, without a 
thought that any other construction than 


| that she had confounded those eonfound- 


ed.letters—forgive the phrase, dear read- 
er; they continually exasperate me—b 
and p. 

a No, I didn’t hear him,” condoled Liz- 
Poor dear Prudy, did he say sueh 
a mean thing? Well, never mind, dear. 
that don’t make it so; you know you 
haven't got to take him. You don't like 
| him,” 


G14 
* 
j 
she 
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Prudy reared her dishevelled little head 
from the side of the wheelbarrow, like a 
snake about to strike. 

do like him. 
Oh dear! Lizzy Brown, Ull kill 
nt if you ever tell. But Ido. I ean't 

»p it, and, oh!—and—and I thoucht he 

ced me first, or I never ob!” 

Hlere a flood of tears literally drowned 


coose!” she said. 


oh dear! 


1 
oh! 


voice, and in Lizzy 's soft eyes tears 
one with sympathetic brightness. She 
sat down by Prudy, and began to sob too. 
‘* And he—oh, Liz! 
and now he savs ‘twas Hobson's choice. 


he kissed me onee, 


Vd just like to shoot him.” 

Prudy started suddenly, and the wheel- 
barrow, overloaded with grief and girls, 
is suddenly tipped over, leaving girls and 
ericf in a heap on the barn floor. This 
was too much for Prudy. Blinded with 
hay seed, damp with tears, choked with 

ysteric laughter, it was a good hour be 

re Lizzy could calm her or restore her 
to her proper aspect, and make her con 
sent to go home quietly, though with burn- 
ing vengeance in her heart. 

Poor Hopson! the world was hollow 
now, and his doll stuffed with bran. If 
he didi’t want to go into a convent, he did 
want to go back to Iowa, and yet Prudy 
controlled him like a Fate, and kept him 
| and longing in Hop 
Meadow, growing thin, pale, and silent, 
after the approved hang-dog fashion 


miserable, a ject, 
of 
unhappy lovers who are tacitly allowed 
to flaunt their wretchedness all abroad 
probably because it is so transitory. 

and sung more than ever. Changeful as 
the aptest specimen of her sex, she now 
earnestly desired that Prudy should mar- 
ry and leave her to Tertius, for Polly had 
at last consented to try another Hopson 
and much 
she feared that Prudy would send ‘* 
ly’s boy” home in despair. 


“try” in more senses than one 


Pamela, too, was distressed to the heart 
with her boy's misery. 
to break the ice he would turn on his heel 
and leave her. At last she brought her 
trouble to Ozias, with whom she had been 


brought up, and whom she regarded as a | 


brother, 

“Say, Ozy, what do you suppose ails 
Ilopson? He don’t never eat a meal of 
vittles; jest picks a mouthful, as you may 
see, not enough for a chippin’-bird. And 
he’s a-grievin’ in’ardly the whole time: I 


| know 


| tears from her kind old eyes, : 


She dared not try | 
to console him, for on her feeblest attempt | 


for he dont hights, 


and he a’n't no fatter’n a hen’s f 


he is, sleep 
rrehead, 
He's wastin’ away, dyin’ by inches, I do 
believe.” 

*Well, Pamely, he'll be 
dyin’, then, if that’s a comfort to: 
consider ble many inches fo Hopson 

Oh-zias, blieve you'd laugh ef Iwas 
a-dvin'!? indignantly snapped Pamel 
**Mabbe I should. doit 
but really 
b lieve what ails Hopson is that litt 


of a Prudy ; 


before folks: hoy 
he lost sot on die 


and she won't so much as look at him. 


I'm free to eonfess I thoueht she lik 
for a spell; but, 
find out 


spryer, an’ cuter, 


d him 
Lord! what ean a feller 


about women-folks? They're 


am sinfuler, an’ more per- 


hickitv “n a fire-hang-bird! I don’t see 


into it.” 
yh 


dear! 


what 
Pameia, despairingly. 


ehed 


GO. 


* Don't do nothin’! to it 


Ills 
one of them eases where somebody's 
to speak in meetin’, an’ wh 
woman to pay, it’s a sig } 
a-holt of her with a strong hand, s: 

I used ter squeeze grasshoppers when 
was a boy, and hold her still till 

I'll tackle Miss Prudy myself, 
thine’s got to be did: this han 

the eyelids ain't nateral nor pl 

keep still.” Pamela was us 
terful ways of Ozias, so slie 
rocker and her knitting, w 


waited 


| for events. 
Polly sighed and wept; Tertius laughed | 


Ozias, well aware of Prudy’s haunts, 
followed the path by the side of Bright 


Brook down to a cluster of shag-bark wal- 
nut-trees on a meadow that belonged to 
Bezaleel’s farm; he knew she 
there nutting, and meeting the 
Hopson on his way, remarked, 
‘Young feller, I want you should hap- 


had rone 
] | 


curtly, 


| pen down this road in twenty minutes: 


don’t make it longer.” 

Hopson stared. 

“Come, now; do as I tell you: 
be glad on't.” 

**T'll come if you 
listless answer. 

Ozias found Prudy doing anything but 
nutting; her basket w the 
empty, all about her lay husks and nuts 
that the keen wind of 
thrown down, but she left them to le 
there. Her shawl was drawn 


want me,” 


as on cround 


Novembe r had 


over her 


| head, her head leaned against a mighty 
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was crying fast and sile1 


the 


and Se hi r two hands fast in 


y, irrelevantly and 


less of her futile 
Tike a born fool, 


“heard say S0 


and Ozias lauceh- 
ab m rang again. 


ry sobs, out, 


ie sell her ang 


RESERV 


y miles distant from Lake 
» found the beginning: 
counterpart the world 
The idea of the reservoir 
s applied to the improvement of 
n, belongs originally, 
neither to this country nor to this 


practical application of it 
American engineering 
Ani ‘viean daring. 
if tl ‘an be ealled an ex- 
the sueecess of which the 
ineers of the country have put 


hin these north- 
aoa the volume of 
Y passing ri n the Upper Mississippi 
itliin certain limits, be regulated by 


‘Hopson Bunnell, step over that air fiye 
rail fence, and come here.” 


Prudy struggled to eseane, but Ozias 


held her tight. He had reckoned \ 
Hopson’s overpunctuality, and the 


fellow vaulted over the rails at his eall. 


iy, Prudy here was behind the 
that day me an’ Josiah wasa pesterin’ 


about sparkin’ of her. Now you tell 


you said.” 
“1? Twas sort of riled at your sa 


that she was Hobson's choiee, and I sp 
up and said ‘twa‘n’t so; she was Hopsoi 

choice. Andso she is, and will be for ver- 
more, Whe ‘ther she cares a eent about 


or not.” 


At the strong ring of that voice Prudy 
felt her very heart thrill, and Ozias, wi 
preternatural wisdom, let go her hands, as 


he said: ‘‘I’ve always heered that 


was company and three was none, and 
I'm a-goin’ to put the hearsay into expec- 
rence direckly; but it’s also a fact that 
two is better witness than one, and I here 
by say and declare, a-holdin’ up my rig] 


hand to wit, that this here mortal 


Bunnell feller did say jest what he says 
he said, that the aforesaid Prudy was, out 


of all Hop Medder, and the hull erea 


besides, Hopson’s choice. And I swan 
man I b'’lieve she is!” he added, looking 
abroad at the shag-barks as he saw Prudy 


run into Hopson’s arms, and kindly 


the two to their own company, whistling 
as he went, but not for want of thought. 


MIR SYSTEM. 


| a few touches upon a telegraphic transmit- 
ter in Washington, man will lant made 
one more of nature’s forces partially sub- 


ject to his will. 


The idea of reservoirs on the head-wa- 
ters of the Mississippi was conceived many 
vears ago. There is even a tradition that 
Nicollet took an interest in the subject, 
and such a project might well have com- 
mended itself to his bold imagination. 
But the first examination known to have 
been made of the sources with a view 


to reservoirs is of recent date. 


undertaken by Mr. Cook, of Minneapo- 
lis, under the direction of General G. K 


| Warren, then stationed at St. Paul. 


examination, but a hasty one at best, 
made as part of a plan for the preserya- 


| tion of the Falls of St. 


Anthony, 


it being 


ee when Ozia nee, She 
tried 
beside her an on 
*Prudy,” he said, “I've got a word 
: say to ve: why on the face of the airth ied 
ain't,” said Prudy, 
jest because you won't not so much as 
‘ look at him. He thinks the sun rises an’ 
sets in your face, an’—” 
don't either,” broke in Prudy, 
: *T know he does. He don’t nyther eat 
ve nor sleep for thinkin’ of ye. The great, | TT, 1... 
strone, hulkin’ feller acts ike a sick chick- 
en. Now what's to pay?” 
** Hm?” snifed Prudy, her color rising 
and her eyes flashing. guess he’s 
found out ain't Hobson's choice for him, 
* Whew!” whistled Ozias. Who told 
you he thought 
ty you was ittin’ 
“Well, if ever 
ed till the wood 
| 
} 
“ N the heart of northern Minnesota, 
| 
Itasea 
work 
has n¢ 
: syste1 
river 
haps, 
century 
is to be ( 
science 
experin 
periment 
best en 
shall 
ern 
can, 
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thought at that critical period in the his- 
tory of the falls that danger to them 
would be lessened and the work of im 
provement facilitated by withholding a 
part of the water of freshets in reservoirs. 
The result of this cursory examination 
was to determine that there were no in- 
S iperable natural obstacles to the con- 


struction of reservoirs. - General Warren, 


however, was impressed with the wider | 


view of the matter. and concluded that 
reservolrs might be made to benefit the 
river lower down. Recommendations to 
this effeet are to be found in his report of 
1870, as well as in an exhausjive docu- 
ment on the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. 
In 1873-4 Colonel F. U. Farquhar made 
extensive surveys of the lakes at the head 
waters of the Mississippi, and reported de 
cidedly in favor of reservoirs. The goy- 


ernment had by this time become alive | 


to the importance of the subjeet, and in 
1878 Major Charles J. Allen was directed 
to examine the matter in detail, make the 
necessary preliminary surveys, and ex- 
haust the subject of the feasibility of the 
proposed reservoirs, Upon his hearty 
concurrence in the views of other engi 
neers, and relying upon his important in 


then decided to make the attempt. Con- 
gress appropriated sums suflicient 


gin the undertaking by the construction 


2.34 R.20 


\ 


a) 


of an experimental reservoir as a practi- 
cal test. As soon as the money became 
available and the necessary settlements 
with the Indians were completed, work 
was begun. It has sinee gone steadily 
forward, under the direetion and accord 
ing to the plans of Major Allen, to whom 
so much of the present promise of the en 
terprise is due, 

The reservoir system contemplates the 
erection of five dams on the Mississippi 
River proper in its upper course, one on 
each of two of its earliest tributaries, and 
others on the head-waters of the St. Croix, 
Chippewa, and Wisconsin. Surveys for 
those on the last-named rivers have been 
made, but work upon them will probably 
be deferred until those on the parent 
stream have been put in operation. The 
theory is that in these immense dams 
the surplus waters of the rivers can be 
retained in the spring and fall, and re 
leased during the summer in sutlicient 
quantity to secure a fair stage of water in 


the navigable channel of the river every 


day through the dry season. The neces 
sity for regular channel improvement, by 
the removal of snags and bers and the 


| construction of jetties and wing-dams. 
dependent investigations, the government | 


will by no means be obviated. The reser- 


Voirs are ouly lo provide enough water to 
-| fill that channei when unobstructed. 


To understand the probabilities of a 
successful application of 
this system, a glance at 
the topography of the 
surrounding country ‘is 
necessary. The Upper 


Mississippi presents a 


Strange likeness in min 
iature to the lower see- 


MAP OF RESERVOIR REGION. 
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tionoftheriver. The wildregion in which 
it has its origin lies just south of the wa- 
ter-shed of the northern boundary, and in 
the heart of the lake district of Minnesota. 
Instead of mile posts there are mile ponds, 
and the traveller through the wilderness 
records the progress of his journey by 
‘*three-mile lake,” five-mile 
“ten-mile Jake,” the numbers having ref- 
erence, 


lake,” or 


to size, but to distanee from 
some given point. 


hot 
In the low and swampy 
ground about these lakes, an elevation of 
more than twenty or thirty feet is an ex 
ception. Almost all of them have feeders 
and outlets, but the slope is too gradual to 
give more than a placid flow. The lakes 
are only expansions of streams, which are 
The 
Upper Mississippi shares this general char- 
acter. Itasca, Cass, and Winibigoshish 
lakes form, in order, parts of the Missis 
sippl proper. Into and out of them the 
river, even here a respectable-sized stream, 
steals quietly, and between and below 
them it winds for the most part through 
tamarack swamps and fields of wild rice, 
with a course as 


threads connecting a rosary of lakes. 


sinuous as in the cane- 
brakes of Louisiana. It is quite as possi 
ble to lose one’s self in °° 
dred north 


bayous of the lower river. 


sloughs” five hun- 
St. Paul as in the 
The Father 
of Waters changes his skies, but not his 
character. 


miles of 


is too 
nearly imperceptible to guide the doubter. 
The elevation above sea-level of a point 


The sluggish current 


between Cass Lake and Itasea, the limit 
to which the flowage of the uppermost 
reservoir will reach, is 1304 feet. At the 


foot of Pokegama Falls, where the lowest | 
is located, 350 miles above St. Paul, the 


elevation is 1255 feet. Thus in the course 


of the river through the whole region 


where five reservoirs are being construct- 
ed the total fall is less than fifty feet. 
These are the natural conditions which the 
system demands as indispensable to success. 


Indeed, it may fairly be said that the Up- | 


per Mississippi is furnished with natural 
reservoirs, needing only flood-gates to 
make them serve the purposes of com- 
merece. <As long ago as 1860 an inhabit- 
ant of Minnesota wrote: ‘‘ After leaving 
its source in Lake Itasea, the Mississippi 
describes three-quarters of an immense 
circle. Along this are Leech Lake, Cass 
Lake, Winibigoshish, and Itasca, 
innumerable minor groups, forming an 
immense system of lacustrine reservoirs.” 
It has been intended to locate the dams 
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with | 


at or near the outlet of the larger lakes, so 
that by a slight elevation a large amount 
of water may be retained. The whole 
of navigation. 
nor is the character of the country such 
that commerce would ever need to seek 
this portion of the stream. The contrast 
between the head-waters of the Mississippi 
and those of most European or, indeed, 
American streams is as great as that be 
tween a mountain torrent and a eanal. 
The situations of the dams to be built, 
beginning with that nearest to the river's 
source, are at the outlet of Lake Wini 
l west 


work is above the reach 


bigoshish, 110 miles north and of 
Duluth, and 200 miles north of St. Paul: 
at the outlet of Leech Lake, one of the 
largest sheets of water in northern Min 
nesota; at the outlet of Mud Lake, through 
which Leech Lake River flows on its way 
to the Mississippi; below the mouth of 
Vermilion River; and at Pokegama Falls 
Pine River flows into the Mississippi some 
distance below Pokegama, and Gull River 
flows first into the Crow Wine River and 
thence into the Mississippi below Brai- 
nerd. Both 
dammed, 


of these streams are to be 
These seven reservoirs consti 
tute the system proper. If they do all 
that is promised for them, innumerable 
smaller streams will be put in durance. 
The advocates of the reservoir system 
elaim that, by the construction of these 
works on the Upper Mississippi, naviga- 
tion will be benefited as far as the head of 
Lake Pepin, fifty-five miles below St. Paul, 
and that, incidentally, river floods will be 
placed under more or less perfect control. 
During the winter season, after the 
river is closed to navigation, and before it 
| opens in the spring, the water supply from 
the upper river may be retained without 
detriment to any interest. Though some- 
| what diminished by the formation of ice 
and the freezing up of marshes, the regu- 
lav flow of water thus imprisoned through 
the three or four months of extreme se- 
verity will constitute a fair supply. It is 
also certain that an addition to the natu- 
‘ral volume of the river will be required 
| for only a short period in the latter part 
| of summer and in the early fall. At the 
June freshet of 1882 the St. Paul gauge re- 
corded twenty feet above low-water mark, 
|and a great part of the flood came from 
the melting of snow along the Upper Min- 
nesota. Four feet of water being a fair 
stage for boats, there will be weeks and 
even months of the summer when nearly 


the whole supply tributary to the reser 
voirs can be stored up, not only without 
injury, but to the great benefit of the riv- 
er valley, by lessening the volume of dis- 
astrous floods. On an outside ealeula- 
tion, if the reservoirs can furnish water 
for one hundred days in the year, it will 
be all that is desirable even in the driest 
season. A river requiring more would 
be seareely worth improving at all. It 
will take from fifteen to twenty days after 
the flood-gates of the dams are opened for 
the water to reach St. Paul, the head of 


navigation. The reservoirs will seldom, | 


if ever, have to be opened in the interest 
of navigation earlier than July 1. From 
April 15 to July 1 it is estimated from 
careful measurements that not less than 
41,751.903,840 ecubie feet of water passes 
the Falls of Pokegama, the point where 
the lowest of the five reservoirs on the 
Mississippi proper is located. The reser 
voirs, if operated in the interest of navi 
gation only, would never be opened after 
November 1. If the entire flow from No 
vember 1 to April 15 be added, the quantity 
will be augmented by about 7,344,000,000 
cubie feet, which can be retained outside 
of the season of navigation. This addi 
tion brings the whole supply available 
during any season between the latest as 
signable date for closing the reservoirs in 
the fall and the earliest for their opening 
in the spring—two dates which will never 
both have to be adopted in practice in the 
same season—up to 49,095,903,840 cubie 
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55, 296,000,000 cubie feet. It is therefore 
claimed that, under the most adverse con 
ditions supposable, the seven Upper Mis 
Sissippl reservoirs are capable of adding 
6400 cubic feet per second to the volume 
of the stream. Figures, however. are ab 
stracitions. What does this mean to the 
Mississippi River, and to those who use 
it as an avenue of commerce? When the 
river is at its lowest stage at St. Paul, the 
discharge is not less than 5800 eubie feet 
per second. If the addition caleulated 
can be secured, it will more than double 
the volume of the river, allowance hay ing 
been made for evaporation and absorp 
tion in so far as they ean be computed 
As to the utility of such a change, Major 
Allen in one of his reports very justly 
says, “*The stream must be despicable 
whose navigation could not be assisted by 
doubling its lowest water volume.” And 
in arriving at a definite conelusion as to 
the depth of channel thus secured. he 
says: “If we take fora discharge of 12,200 
cubic feet, the mean velocity at three fect, 
and width at 1000 feet, we have, assuming 
the area of cross section to be a reetanele. 
a depth of about four feet. But the eross 
section of a stream flowing throuch a 
sandy bed does not approach the reetan 
cular; it varies, sometimes approaching 
the parabolic and sometimes the triangu 


jlar. The height of a triangle having a 


feet for the five upper reservoirs only. | 


From the two reservoirs on Gull Lake 
River and Pine River, emptying into the 
Mississippi below the point of the preced- 
ing observations, enough more will be 


supplied to make the aggregate available | 


for use by the ist of July, 55,795,903,840 


cubic feet for the seven reservoirs above | 


St. Paul. This quantity, if all used in the 
interest of navigation, can be released, and 
it is expected to release it, during the low- 
water months of July, August, September, 


hypothesis, and therefore an actual mini- | 


mum. 

Suppose, now, the gates to be opened 
on the Ist of July, and to remain open 
for 100 days—the longest period that could 
possibly be necessary—what volume of 
water could be added to the river? A 
discharge of 6400 cubic feet per second 
would amount in 100 ‘days to a total of 


base of 1000 feet and area of 4000 square 
feet would be eight feet. It would eer 
tainly be within safe limits to say that. 
supposing the width of water surface to 
be as much as 1500 fect, the ruling depth 
for a flow of 12,200 feet per second would 
be at the least four feet.” 

Here, then, we arrive at a clear idea of 
what the reservoir system proposes to do, 
and how it proposes to do it. It prom 
ises, with what prospect of suecess its own 
figures must witness, to gather up the sup 
ply of water now running to waste and 
increasing the devastative power of floods, 


| together with the excess of the spring and 
and October, This is the result of a eal- | fall discharge: to impound it until the 
culation based on the most conservative | 


stream becomes so low that navigation 
will shortly be impeded, and then to re- 
lease it in such measured quantities as 
will maintain a minimum depth ‘of four 
feet in the channel at the head of naviga- 
tion the year round, with corresponding 
benefit to the river as far as the point 
where it broadens out into Lake Pepin. 
With the opening to settlement of mill 
ions of acres in the Northwest, and the 
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tation to the sea-board, this is no inconsid- 


erable promise. The total estimated cost | 


of the seven dams is $558,135. Such is 


the practical aspect of the work to which 


the nation, through Congress, has given | 


its support. We will now leave the field 
of reasoning for the field of labor. 

To reach Lake Winibigoshish, the loca 
tion of the first of the reservoirs, one must 
make a three days’ journey from St. Paul 
into the wilderness. .A six hours’ ride over 
the Northern Pacific sets the traveller 
down at the little town of Brainerd: then 
there is a long ride of sixty-five miles to 
Leech Lake. The remainder of the jour 
ney is by canoe. 

At the eastern extremity of Winibigo 
shish a small bay turns abruptly to the 
south; and from its lowest point issue, in 
their sluggish course, the waters of the Mis 
sissippi. This is the location selected for 
the construction of the first of the proposed 
system of reservoirs. It was thought best, 
for several reasons, to begin the work here. 
This embankment is higher than any 
of the others, the elevation of the reser 
voir’s surface above the present level of 
the lake being fourteen feet. The engi 
neering difficulties are greater than will 
be encountered elsewhere. The capacity 
of the reservoir, which will drain an area 


of more than fourteen hundred square | 
miles, is amply sufficient to test the truth | 
of the theory that the volume of a river 


may be regulated with precision by arti 
ficial means. It is not to be expected that 
any material benefit to navigation will re- 
sult from this single reservoir; but if its 
effects upon the river equal or exceed those 
foreshown by the reports of engineers, then 
the value of the reservoir system as a whole 
will have been demonstrated to the senses. 


RN ie 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
DAM SITE. 


lat the extremities of the dam. 


increasing urgency Which their cultiva- | The dam site at Winibigoshish seems to 
tion will lend to the question of transpor- | have been expressly designed by nature 


for the location of such a work. About 
half a mile below the outlet of the lake 
rise two bold elevations on Opposite sides 
of the wide marsh through which the riy 

er slowly oozes. They form natural con 

tinuations of any dike placed between 
them, and remove all danger of wash-outs 
The spac 
of eleven hundred feet clear from one end to 
the other is converted into a ereat wall of 
timber-work, clay, sand, and stone. Work 
was begun by the building of a series of 
cotfer-dams. 

It must be borne in mind, in considering 
the construction of the dam proper, that 
those in charge of the work are limited 
in plan and execution by the resources at 
their command. Coneress has thus fa) 
appropriated $525,000 to cover the cost of 
plant, material, and labor. Hence there 
will be found here no massive walls of ma 
sonry stretching from shore to shore, such 
as the word ‘‘ reservoir’ might suegest to 
one familiar with the works of that name 
on some of which Great Britain has spent 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. — Pri 
marily the reservoir dams are earth em 
bankments, with the additions nec SSALY 
to prevent percolation. Nor, in the opin 
ion of many competent to judge, will they 
be on this account the more subject to 
aecident or the less enduring. 


The complete embankment, rising to a 
height of six feet above the water-line of 


| the wasteway, will be 120 feet wide on an 


average at the base, and ten feet wide at the 
top, with a slope of one on two. It eon 

sists of several parts. In the centre is a 
diaphragm of timbers six inches in thick 

ness, bedded in the hard blue clay whieh 
underlies the whole river-bottom at vary 

ing depths below the surface, and rising 
two feet above the reservoir when filled 

This diaphragm is inclosed on both sides 
in a clay puddle wall, six feet in thiekness 
at the top, with a slope of six on one to the 
clay foundation below. Within the cof 
fer-dams a space of fifteen feet in width is 
excavated to a.short depth below the sur 
face of the blue clay stratum. In this 
the timbers of the diaphragm are firmly 
fixed, and the puddle wall is so thorough- 
ly amalgamated with the native clay that 
the whole forms an impervious layer, fif- 
teen feet wide at the base and six fect at 
the top, which extends four feet above the 
high-water line of the reservoir. This is 
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Biwe Clay 


CROSS SECTION AT DAM SITI 


al 


the real retaining wall of the dam. The 
remainder is added chiefly to give an im 
movable weight and solidity to the strue- 
ture, that it may be able to resist both the 
of more than 15,400 
square feet of water surface, and the ac 
tion of waves with a sweep of miles behind 
them. Outside of the puddle wall the em- 
bankment is chiefly sand and the natural 
earth foundation. 


pressure 


Its base is bounded by 
continuous lines of sheet piling, and when 
completed it will be covered with clay, 
gravel, and sod to the depth of two feet. 
The face slope from the bottom of the 
reservoir to the top of the embankment, 
and the rear to about four feet above 
low-water line, are riprapped with stone. 
That end of the dam which fronts the 
natural channel of the river is devoted | 


Waterline 


Sand 


Low Water lin 
Line of excavation to} 
Sand in bed 

y 2 to 12 feet thick 


CROSS SECTION OF 


to the works necessary to regulate the 
outtlow of water. Twenty-four sluices, 
controlled by flood-gates, are constructed 
through a mass of crib timber-work rest- 
ing on a pile foundation. These supply 
the means of exit. Through them 12,000 
cubic feet per second, or nearly twice the 
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quantity of water that could possibly 
reach the dam at any season, can be 
discharged. Directly above these, 
which are placed with the upper sur 
on a level with the low-water 
line of the reservoir, is a wasteway 
140 feet in length, over whieh the 
surplus water can pour should the 
supply exceed the capacity of the 
dam. Ample protection against the 
undermining action of the eddy is 
placed in the rear. 


ace 


This timber see 
tion of the dam is most interesting 
and important. A reservoir where 
the releasing is as earefully looked 
after as the retaining of the water, 
and is managed on as grand a seale, 

is elsewhere practically unknown. 
Such are some features of this important 
work, constructed in a wilderness farther 
from St. Paul in point of time than St. 
Paul is from New York. Every piece of 
machinery, every tool, every pound of 
supplies, and nearly all the workmen em- 
ploved have been transported more than 
one hundred miles over roads which were 
in great part laid out for the purpose. — It 
has required rare courage and executive 
ability to compel suecess from such hos- 
tile conditions. Everything had in it 
some element that could not be aceurate- 
ly ealeulated in advance. Estimates were 
pretty sure to be inaccurate, and a great 
part of the work is so entirely without 


1 
i 


| precedent that only its development could 


indicate what would be required. Conse- 
quently the contract system was abandon- 


EMBANKMENT. 


|ed at the outset. The management of 
| practical details has been confided to Mr. 
| Charles Wanzer, assistant of engineers, 
the presiding genius of active work at 
Winibigoshish. He has been obliged to 
superintend everything in person, and to 
decide the multitudes of unforeseen ques- 
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tions which are constantly presenting 
themselves, 

It was not until January 9, 1882. that 
1] 
the work was actually commenced, Lhe 


the winter devoted 
preparing for activity in the 
spring. <A heavy boiler for a steam saw 
mill, and tons of supplies that could not 
possibly have been carried by boat, were 


remainder of Vas 


largely to 


the 
A busy lit 
tle saw-mill, capable of cutting 25,000 
feet of lumber per day, was built on the 
river between the lake and the dam 
site. The timber for the work, about 
1,750,000 feet of magnificent white and 
Norway pine, Was cut on the borders of 
the lake, from land belonging to the Chip 
pewa Ten buildings, to be 
used as quarters for men and teams. were 


hauled through the woods and over 


frozen surface of the lakes, 


reservation, 


erected, 250 tons of ice were stored, and 
everything was placed on a working basis. 
Since then there has been no intermission 
of labor. The government owns a small 
steamer on the lake. It is 115 feet over 
amone the excellent 
Which it has rendered are the towing of 
1,450,000 feet of logs an average distanve 
of ten miles across the lake. and the trans 


portation of 525 eubie yards of rock, for 


all, and services 


masonry-work and riprapping, on barges 
built upon the location for that purpose, 
Two steam pile-drivers, also built upon the 
location, have been in constant use: and it 
requires an effort of the imagination tocon 
ceive of a bustling workshop, such as this, 
more than one hundred miles, not from a 
lemon, but from a coil of rope ora ke ge of 
spikes. The same bed of blue clay which 
iorms the foundation for the dam supplies 
It is taken 
distance below the 


material for the puddle wall, 
out 


ite, car 


on a short 


‘ied to the required spot on barges, 
and packed into an impervious mass un 
der the eye of a foreman who jealously 
watches the construction of every cubic 
this most important part of the 
The dam at Leech Lake was be 
gun later, and others will be completed as 
rapidly as possible. 

The reservoirs will not be, when com 
pleted, so many isolated dams, but will 
system. The water 
from the other four on the Upper Missis 
sippi must pass through the one located at 
Falls. It will therefore act 
to some extent as a distributing reservoir, 
being the first to be called on in time of 
need; and it, in turn, will replenish its 


ineh of 


WORK, 


form a connected 


Pokegama 
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stores from those above. The injury from 
overflow is inconsiderable, the land flood 
ed being chiefly tamarack swamp. 

Some fear has been expressed lest th 
continued destruction of forests in North 
ern Minnesota should rend rthe reservoirs 
useless by diminishing the rain supply, 
The most careful meteorological observa 
tions in this section indicate that While 
the cutting of timber may change the gen- 
eral character of the seasons, bringing j 
frequent heavy storms in the place of gen 
tler long-continued rains, it seems to have 
had thus far no caleulable effect upon the 
total rain-fall. On one point there has been 
more misapprehension than on all others 
combined. It has been asserted frequent 
ly that the sudden release of water from 
the reservoirs, and the consequent rise of 
the Mississippi, will bea source of constant 
perplexity and even danger to those ey 
gaged in river industries: and that the in 
creased evaporation and absorption over 
the larger water area thus created will up- 
set all calculations. Were any such thing 
as a sudden influx of water contemplated 
or possible, this would doubtless be true. 
But the practical operation of the reservoirs 
is intended to be simply as follows: When 
the upper river gauges show a daily fall 
of water, and it is evident that in two or 
three weeks the depth of channel near the 
head of navigation will be less than four 
feet, an order will be telegraphed to those 
operating the dams to release enoueh wa 
ter to keep the river at that stage. The 
number of sluices to be opened from day 
to day will depend entirely upon the \ ary- 
will 
there be a sudden release of linprisoned 
water in volume sufficient to fill the banks 
beyond the immediate vicinity of the dams, 
In one word, the purpose of the reservoirs 
is not to raise the river, but to keep it from 
falling. 


ing Stages of the river, but in no ease 


ESCAPE, 

Ary and light, drifting so slow, 
Drifting softly, I see 

Coming through air the feathery snow 
Of the milk-weed unto me, 

Scareely I feel its touch so light; 
See, “tis wafted away; 

Grasp it I can not in its flight ; 
‘Tis far on the wind at play. 


Like to a love which the heart doth know 
Within itself to be, 

Swiftly cold reason pursues, and lo! 
Love flutters his wings and is free. 
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her dinner to the factory door, he 
always left them for ‘tour Annie,” 
his confidence in the eflicacy of the pro- 


and 


noun and his contempt for any other ap- 
pellation caused his name for her to fol- 
low her even inside the door, where it 
clung to her, and invested her with an 
ufectionate distinction in a place where 
the strictest justice is meted out by popu 
lar opinion, and that opinion never too 
modest to make its verdict public. 

There were some among us who thought 
her worthy of the name of heroine as well, 
though when she came to be compared 
with the aecepted standard in literature, 
the divergence was so wide that her title 
was Clearly open to dispute. 

She was not beautiful, to begin with; 
hers was a quiet face, dark eyed and shy, 
and not one to impress an observer unless 
it had been seen upon an occasion, when 
struggling hate and victorious love trans- 
figurec. it, and such oceasions are rare in 
a lifetime. <As a rule, the heroines who 
wander somewhat inanely on from pref- 
ace to finis have but one occupation, that of 
love-making, and this exeludes all others. 
They toil not, neither do they spin, nor 
take any thought for raiment. Clothes, 
becoming and imperishable, grow upon 
them. They go through fire and flood, 
mire and snow, with no disfigurement of 
scorching or bedrabbling, or they 

“Sit in splendor, like the sun, 


Shining with nothing at all to do.” 


If by any miracle a venturous author 
makes his heroine labor for her dress and 
shoes, with what a flourish of trumpets 
is that faet proclaimed, and with what 
special providences he surrounds her, that 
this monotonous business known as *‘earn- 
ing a living” may not be painfully pro- 
longed! In a late ease an unfortunate 
young lady made a few wsthetic bonnets, 
but wealthy friends and a lordly lover hov- 
ered near to see that she did not overtax 
herself, and to protest at intervals against 
her doing anything whatever. Not 
with our Annie. From the hardest 


sO 


of 


mattresses she rose singing in the morn- 
ing, and, rain or shine, trudged to her 
work, returning long after the sun had 
Of her and thousands like her it was 
sternly written from eternity that ‘‘one 
who can not work in this universe can 


set. 


OUR ANNIE, 
wis Johnny brought her cloak or | 


not get existed in it,” and it was her spe- 
cific business to keep herself, and certain 
others dependent upon her, alive, which 
she did by the labor of her hands, wealth 
and nobility, as lookers-on, being conspic- 
uously absent. 

Notwithstanding which she was busy 
and light-hearted as any chirping sparrow 


that despised bird, in common with her 


class, being taxed with many vices, but 
never with sulkiness or laziness. Her 
shoes would wear out, to her sorrow, and 


her dress fray at than 
that, when spring rains poured down 
upon her, it was not without reason John 
ny teasingly sung, 


the seams; worse 


“ Jennv’s a’ wat, poor body 
Jenny's seldom dry 
She draiglet a’ her petticoatie 
Comin’ thro’ the rve 


She hated a wet and ravelled skirt, and 
to keep her dress of gray wool neat at the 
bottom, she eut it off whenever it beean to 
sprout into ragged threads: but it needed 
the pruning process so often that if it did 
like the dress of the ballet daneer, 
it must certainly, like that, 
have ended too soon, had she not taken 
letop. There 
fore in external decoration the statuesque 
heroines of fiction left little Annie far be 


not, 


begin too lat: 


the precaution to piece it att 


hind, and in this respect quite hopeless of 

Their draperies 
float or cling, and the plainest fall grace 

| fully in simple folds to their feet, but when 
were they ever pieced at the t 
them out ? 

As quite a secondary, if not aecident 
al consideration, Annie 
with Tom, who stood at his table and cut 
by thousands the shirts she made by doz 

She must have made them all the 
same, Whoever held the keen knife, the 
price of them being highly necessary to 
her getting existed. 
business consisted first in living; after that, 
in loving. He was like the sugar in her 
tea or the butter on her bread, not abso- 
lutely necessary, but very pleasant withal, 
and not to be relinquished without a pang. 
His tenderness flavored a life that must 
have been either flat or bitter without 
him, but which, with him, was not only 
endurable, but hopeful, contented, and 
sometimes blissfully happy. There was 
neither romance, nor rivalry, nor mystery 
/in an alfair so commonplace. Tom was 


ever overtaking them. 


»p to eke 


company” 


ens, 


For her this world’s 


a 

: 
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‘‘our Annie’s steady company,” and all 
the factory had, for two years, quietly 
accepted and understood the situation. 
Their attachment was like the constant 
flame of a burning lamp, rather than the 


wild, irregular glitter of love’s phosphor- 


escent light; some day they were to be 
married, and waited only, as such lovers 
Mean 
while she was satisfied with the daily nod 
and smile she looked for and received as 
she passed the eutter’s table. She could 
even’ be proud of Tom; he was not only 
strong and handsome, but ambitious, mas- 
ter of his trade, and bound to make money 
by it. 


do, for a favoring opportunity. 


| she gave them an edge upon the neck of 
a glass bottle, counting her time wel] 
| spent fora grateful ‘Oh, thank you!” and 
her needles, her oil, her soap to smooth a 
stubborn seam, or to hide the lime in 
weighted muslins, were ever at the service 
of others, who were not slow to avail them 
selves of her liberality. With a piece 
worker, time is literally money, and 
though the power of fifty horses drov 
the wheels, it would have taken a concen 
tration of selfishness not possessed by An 
nie to see any one, unaided, trying vainly 
to make living wages on shirts at fifty 


| centsa dozen. Toa more worldly-minded 


When he was head eutter, and the | 


old folks comfortably settled, when John- | 
ny was big enough to take the burden | 
from her shoulders, then she might begin | 


With 


such thoughts to speed her fingers, she 


to think of her simple trousseau. 


would sing softly to herself, and her cup | 


of joy seemed too full to keep without 
sharing. There was something more than 
generous in the manner of her diffusing 
so small a sunbeam of happiness to her 
right hand and to her left. She befriend- 
ed a new worker, forlorn, homesick, and 
discouraged, with a kindly grace that 
sprung from her own glad heart, and im 
parted to her in a few days all those se- 
crets whereby labor might be saved, and 
which it had taken her some years of toil 
to discover. When the crusty foreman 
of the pressers would no longer grant the 
privilege of making tea upon the laun- 
dry stove, our Annie founda way. Down 
upon her knees she went, and patiently 
boiled her water on a hot flat-iron, and 
shared her eupful with a comrade, and 
Hebe’s immortal 
with more delight, hearing Olympian 


bosom 


never thrilled | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


praises of her nectar, than did Annie's | 


when there was a gathering of the clans, 
a vise in hot irons, and the corner in boil- 
ing water being broken, little clouds of 
fragrant steam arose once more to that 
biack and sooty heaven, the factory ceil- 
ing. When grimy and fatal oil spots, 
almost as tragic in their consequences as 
that ‘‘damned spot” which would not 


‘out’ for all the perfumed washings and | 


invocations of Lady Macbeth, scared some 
poor timid worker with their ruinous ug- 
liness, Annie would leave her seat 
with a drop of cold water and her magical 
touch restore the snowy whiteness of the 
fabric. When a neighbor's scissors grew 
dull, and funds for sharpening were low, 


worker, who chided her good-nature, and 
reminded her of her own loss, she replied, 

‘**But, dear heart, you don’t want a 
from heaven or handwriting on 
the wall to tell you what to do, when 
there’s something to be done and nobody 
by but yourself to do it!”—a homely par 
aphrase of the noble maxim, Do tie duty 
that les nearest. 

There was nothing in her akin to the 
priest or Levite who merely looked on 
or passed by; she had the sociable Samar- 
itan way of crossing over and giving her 
two pence unsolicited; and in the exelu- 
sive society of the other world—more ex- 
clusive and more just, perhaps, than this 
little Annie and that good man may stand 
side by side with other kindly company 
whose merits have been overlooked or 
underrated. 

It seemed impossible for harm to befall 
one so gentle and so safe in her obscurity. 
That heaven’s lightning should fell a 
heaven -defying tree or tower is in the 
course of nature; but that it should de- 
scend merely to root up and blast a simple 
violet, or strike a wild bird dead in ruth- 
less violence, appeared to us who saw it 
like blindest fate or bitterest chance. 

One frosty winter’s morning a stranger 
came into the factory to work. Her white 
and awkward fingers fumbling nervously 
with the bands, her softer voice and finer 
dress, marked one who had descended a 
step or two to walk upon our level. A. 


voice 


and | 


fierce tempest it must have been that 
drove her from her world down to this, 
so poor, so bare, so grinding. No noble- 
man sighed nor wealthy friend protested 
in her case, nor were there, apparently, 
| any wsthetie bonnets to be made. Silent 
| but assiduous, she took her place, and what- 
| ever she thought of the poor company in 
which she found herself, she breathed no 


| 
| 
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word of it aloud. The absence of a lord- 


| 


ly lover may have sealed her lips, for she 
never declared loudly of us, as did the | 
bonnet-maker, that we were guilty of a | 


new ly discovered sin, exclusiveness being 
new to us, at all events. 

“They are poor silly things, most of 
them, and as full of prejudice and exelu- 
siveness as any one,” **T’ve 
never seen distinctions in society so awful 
as the distinctions between shop-girls and 
parlor-girls. I supposed once that all 


she avers. 


till spring-time came again, and with the 
awakening buds and blossoms bitter wis- 
dom came to one at least. 


When Tom had looked, through the 


| long winter hours, where duty and.ineli 
| nation bade him, to the face of his sweet- 


work-people were on a level, but really I | 


had no idea of inequality till Leame down 
to them.” 


heart, he saw the stranger's shy sweet 
elances, and slowly became aware that he 
looked twice as often as before; and if he 
did, he asked himself, who was to blame 
for it? He had not walked into tempta- 
tion nor courted it; it met him suddenly 
with his feet set in honor’s path, and as- 


| sailed him there unarmed and unprepared. 


Little Annie knew nothing of the eriti- | 
cisms flung at her class by one not born | 
to labor, if there are any such, and had she | 


it, 


known 


she would never in consequence 
have bidden Alice keep her distance. 

- | 
might have wondered greatly, as some of | 


us did, what occupation parlor-girl” 
followed, that a chasm so awful yawned 
between her and a shop-girl; but faetory- 
girls are on a plane still lower, perhaps, 
and as they live and eat and work to- 


gether from dawn till dark, draw only one | 


distinction, the natural one between vice 
and virtue, and recognize but one inequal- 
ity, that which gives a skillful worker the 
advantage over one less deft. The stran 
ger sat by Annie, whose dark eyes saw 
with instant pity how sorrowful and ill at 
ease she looked, and knowing every turn 
in labor's long lane, she would not see her 
go astray. Sympathy delicately express- 


| bitious of the best 
She | 


He could not look at Annie and not see 
Alice; he could not but compare this deli- 
cate porcelain with the coarser ware which 
fate had assigned to his lot. Tfe was am- 
in all things, in his 
work and in his ways, and so, in love, his 
virtue had a fatal leaning toward viee. 
He saw a woman of finer mould than the 
woman who was waiting his word, and 
saw, too, that she reeoenized and approved 
of his ambition, could help him, being a 
step above him, as Annie never could, and 
beaeredit tohim. If she held him bound 
—well, he had made a fatal mistake for 
himself; but if she held him to it, he would 
not swerve from the fulfillment of a plain 
duty; he had no more intention of de- 
frauding little Annie than he had of turn- 


|ing soldier or sailor, or otherwise clan- 


ed by encouraging smiles and a helpful | 


hand soon won her confidence, and in a 
few weeks Annie was the acknowledged 
protector and friend of one her senior by 
a year at least. As one who nurses some 
poor transplanted flower sees it at last 
upon a sunny morning raise its drooping 
head and turn its leaves to the light, and 
knows that it will root and bloom, so 
Alice’s self-appointed guardian rejoiced 
when she lifted her blue eyes to look 


end, and gayly smiled to find the count so 
creditable. 

‘**T shall really be able to pay my way,” 
she eried, and, as an after-thought, *‘ many 


ging histrade. Until the day when Annie 
herself saw the thoughts of his inmost 
soul laid bare by an accident that he had 
no power to avert, he kept his secret, or 
thought he kept it, as well as is in the 
power of man to keep such a secret, which 


'at best is not very well. 


Was it by coincidence merely, or was it 
by design, that one day, when they were 
all free at dinner hour to draw new breath 


| or stretch their cramped limbs, a merry 


| singer gayly sung her ‘* Courag 


Song,” 


low at first, and then louder, with her 


| bright eyes fixed on Annie ? 
around, and counted her work at the day's | 


| Do you think for the untrue one I 
| No; I'd laugh and get a new one—that would I!” 


thanks to you,” while Annie told her | 
how she might do better on the morrow, | 


not dreaming that there are plants which 
twine and hug, and with their parasitic 
breath and clinging arms kill the brave 
sapling that nourishes them; and so, as in 
the nurse's tale, they gaed, and they gaed, 


“ And if heaven, bending ov 
Should turn black instea 
If my own, my own true lover 
Should prove false instead of trne, 


would ery ? 


“T hate that song.” eried Annie; ‘it 


| has a broken heart in it.” 


“What would you do, then?” asked 
the singer, while her companions glanced 
compassionately at Annie. ‘* Youcan’t die 


just because you want to, you know.” 


ae 

— 
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“Then I would live to weary Heaven 
for justice,” she said, with sudden fire, 
and rose to resume her work, wondering 


] 


somewhat at the earnest eves that looked 


into hers, but more at Alice’s averted face, 
crimson tothe forehead. Daysafter, when 
the very air seemed to bring her ill omens, 
she thought of it. In a path where the 
roses of love and pleasure grow thick on 
every side a wayward hand reaching over 
might pluck a bud or two and the loss re 
main unnoticed, but in a life that is bar 


of a single cherished plant, the jealous 


eve detects every change, and after some 


months of painful doubting, Annie found 
that the blossoms she loved were strange- 
ly blighted; not in a single night, but 
slowly, surely, as if the secret dews that 
nourished them were gradually withheld; 
their perfume and their color went, and 
all their ancient sweetness, and as they 
dropped their dry leaves one by one 


through her trembling fingers, she knew 


ul the heavens frowned like bra 


terror, mourning like the Arabian emir 
of old, ‘** Wherefore is licht civen unto 
him that is in misery, and life unto the 
bitter of soul; which lone for death, but 


it cometh not, and dig for it more than for | 
hid treasures; which rejoice exceedingly 
and ave glad when they can find the | 
grave {Wandering bewildered in a 


darkened land, like one in an evil dream, 
she could not but know who had stolen 
her lover from her, and it was in those 
days that she took to discussing theolo 
gical questions in her own mind with un 
wonted yehemenee as she stitched, not 
that the y were a diversion or recreation, 
but only because she could not help it. 
Was there a heaven? and when one 
had by martyrdom won an entrance, 
would its strange unweleome aspect and 
cold spirituality be any compensation for 
the familiar jovs of the dear old earth so 
reluctantly resigned? She was amazed to 
find that, even with death possible, the 
paradise of the blessed was nothing to her, 
any more than Italy or Spain might be; 


she had no longing to see them, nor to be | 


thrust into heaven against her will. Was 
there a hell, then, and eternal punishment 
for false friendsand deceitful lovers? and 
was it wicked to be glad?) She was shock- 


ed to tind that she was fast growing wick- 


vere dead. Then the sun van- | 


from which she hid her face in | 


punish all falsehood and deceit, and that 
it was any comfort to think so. The poor 
little violet whose leaves had reached up 
toward the sky, drawn thither by love's 
soft sunlight, had still its dark root in the 
black earth, and if Annie again turned 
heavenward, it was, as she said, to weary 
the saints for justice. Did God mean to 
punish her by so sore atrial? Like right 
eous Job, slie felt she had not merited her 
sulfering; that it was not the natural eon 


| sequence of her own acts, but a frightful 
ren and desolate except for the greenness | 


calamity that had befallen her, and she 
prayed that she might die. Then, in the 
fierce reaction of jealous passion, she 
hoped that they might be punished for 
their pertidy, not hereafter, but here, 
where she could see and know; and still 
the everlasting wheels whirled around as 


she stitehed, and her whole life whirled 


round with them. That one prayer, at 
least, God put into her power to fullill, 
or leave unfulfilled, for herself. 

She still wore upon her finger the cir 
clet of gold that Tom had placed there; 
and though they were estranged—that 
was undeniable—they had not quarrelled, 
nor spoken the words whieh must part 
them. That he would never do, she was 
sure; but she would prove it, for the strain 
of suspense was greater than she could 
bear, Alice, glancing sideways, measured 
her with the bonnet-maker’s measure, 
Which may, from her level, be correct. 
| They are poor silly things most of them, 
this one especially SO—poor, for she lost 
| her lover, silly, in that she had not chosen 
a truer friend; but Alice never dreamed 
| of the storm raging beneath that calm ex 
| terior; nor did Tom, who wondered at her 
tameness; while she, under her eyelids, 
saw, and felt too, his bright, flashing, cruel 
knife crunching and dividing with un- 
erring certainty from morning till night, 
| till it seemed as if her heart lay bare be- 
| neath the stroke. She would not stay to 
| be tortured so; she would end it mow. 
| Rising from her seat, she folded the 
work she had finished, and carried it to 
be inspected ; she must pass Tom's table 
|on her way to the room below, and she 
had resolved to Jay the ring before him 
without a word: she could not breathe 
till that was done. But some one stood 
in her path. Lifting her eyes, she saw 
Alice, whom she had not missed from her 
side. Though her back was turned, An- 
nie could see the flush on her fair cheek, 


ed in the hard certainty that God would | her pretty, shy face raised to his, while 


: 
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she waited for the bands he was cutting. 
They did not notice her, nor even see her 
as she passed, crying aloud in her soul for 
vengeance upon them, while Heaven list- 
ened and answered her prayer. She loi- 
tered by the inspector's desk, and return- 


ed with leisurely step, carrying her new 
work in her had slipped the 


ring from her finger, and wrapped it in a 


arms: she 
scrap of ¢ lean muslin; the little package 
burned her palm: 

to with her purpose unaccom 
plished. Lingering by the door, she look 


she eould not vo back 


seal 


] 
Het 


ed within. How absorbed they were ! 
She waited with as much patience as her 


sorely tried soul could summon, for he 
could not cut bands forever, though he 
evidently prolonged the task to its utmost 
extent; nor could Alice tarry many min 
more, for all her dainty counting 
them, and taking them up one by one 


utes 


vith her white and slender fingers, and 
doubting that she had enough until he 
them again. Annie 
elanece nor a smile; s would, woman 
eaned them all though pur- 
gatorial pains were in them; and so they 
the flashin 


lost 


counted 
he 


like, have 

stood, unconscious of 

that watehed them. 
Could she ever forget 


eyes 
those minutes 
which seemed unending, or the long room 
photographed foreyer on her memory ? 
Shining beneath his table, the swiftly re 
volving in the 
light, twisting noiselessly, like a mighty 
snake in pain, turning, now visible, now 


gleamed waning 


shalt 


in shadow, as it had turned for years be- 
fore. Close to the floor, and projecting 
beyond the end of the table, the treacher- 


ous rod spun round till the air was blurred 
with it 
for months. Onee they had imprisoned 
it in a box, which, carelessly broken, had 
never been replaced. No one could be 
caught by it, or fail to see it, who walked 
toward it, for its draught alone was warn- 


ing to one who approached it, and who | 


ever walked backward in 
that ? 

Alice, perfidious Alice! 
to depart, she saw—they both saw—the 
pale face, the bended brows, the disquiet- 
ing eyes flashing upon them in astonished 
observation, and startled into guilty recoil, 
Some- 


place like 


she took that one step backward. 
thing in that dreadful look reminded her 
of death and judgment; while Annie, in 
mental misery, was madly demanding of 
her own soul, ‘‘ And does the Lord com- 


not a 


s motion, as it had spun harmless 


Moving as if | 


| mene us to forgive our enemies while He 
burns His 7?” 

Then for answer she saw her enemy 


sway and totter, pulled backward toward 
the shaft, heard her sharp ery, and under 
stood. 
but a 
then the dress itself, and fast in a eigantie 
which neither 

strength nor Tom's eould release 


The deadly draught had caught 
vandering thread of her fl 


ounce, 


her 
her, they 
writhed together, while her shrieks para 
lyzed those ost presence of 
mind, were powerless to assist her. He 


embrace, from own 


who, having |] 


had sprung to her at her first ery, knife in 
hand, but in her unreasoning terror she 
threw herself upon him, pinioned his arms, 
and clung to him, though he shouted and 
entreated in agony, ‘For your life, for 
your life, Aliee, let me eo!” 

She heard nothing, saw nothing; her 
head was on his breast, her arms around 
him, and the knife fell from his grasp. 
Of no avail to brace himsclf against the 
table, and hold her till the muscles stood 
out upon his skin like whip-eords, his one- 
man power against that of fifty horses 
which dragged them to the had 
them down upon their knees, will grind 
them to powder unl angel inter 
vene. 


tl OT, 


She who stood in the doorway, 


looking with horror upon her answered 
i is f the love he felt 
for Alice above the agony of his strug 
eling, and it has flashed any 
mind but hers—h: in all that confused 
and fly ing crowd, the one thing that will 
save them. Had she prayed for venge- 
ance? With tenfold vehemence she eries 
aloud, ‘* Now God forgive m« 
| about her. 


prayer, saw in his face 


hot into 


vs 


and looks 
They have shouted to each 
other, the lookers-on, to stop the engine; 
but it is in the basement, and there is 
now but the twinkling of an eye, an in- 
appreciable fragment of time, between life 
}and a most dread 


lful death. \ 
| has but two weapons, t] 
] 


Woman 
use of which 
as if she had 
One 
With 
the first she does all her carpentering ; 
with the other she goes forth to warfare 
or defense; and a broom now stood beside 
little Annie at the doorway, where a care- 
less sweeper had left it. The broad belt 
of the engine was directly over her head, 
whirling upon its wheel. With the end 
of the handle of her improvised weapon 
she took unerring aim, and flung off the 
| belt, and with the consistency of her sex, 


ic 
lv 


comes to her as natura 
been born with them in her hands. 
is her scissors, the other her broom. 


‘ 
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bie ing cried to the heavens for justice, | 


woul Id none of it when offered, but turn- 
ed aside into a corner, and wept with grat 
itude for their deliverance. 

Nay, more: with trembling hands she 
wrapped her own cloak around the shoul 
ders of her ene my, Whose dress was but a 
rope of twisted rags; with her own hand 


kercluef she bathed the pale forehead of 
the foe she had rescued from the jaws of 


death, bruised and bleeding, sick and faint 
with the shock, but otherwise unharmed. 
and held her in her arms till they brought 
a carriage in which to send her home. 


then relinquished her place to him whose 


right no one disputed, and the factory 
knew Alice no more, 


Close by his knife she found her ring. 
and in tl 
wri 


anew, and sent it to them. and 


it 
took up her life, desol; ite indeed, its one 
dower} having perished, but not barren of 
humbler blooming, sweet and comforting 


he silence of her own home she 


BROOK 


Down the long road, bent and brown, 
Youth, that dearly loves a vision, 
Ventures to the 

As a pilgrim from the town. 


Coming not so late, 


in after-days. The tendere st considera 
tion, the most affectionate solic itude, and 


nad 
the unfailing kindness of her ees inions 
were Annie's, thoueh life hanged. 
and she with it. We who knev her wel] 


loved her well, and saw in “we dark eyes 
a something that was better than 
while looking on her patient forehead 
felt it better a thousandfold to be Abe] 
than Cain. 


And they pass backward and forward 
at dawn and at dusk, by thousands, 
girls, each with her own heart and 
own story; ‘‘but,” saith Aesculapius. 
quiet scorn, ‘ they are as much alike as if 
a grain of corn that had been eround and 
bolted had tried to individualize jj elf 
by a special narrative.” 

Which sounds as if the learned doctor 
and the casual maker of wsthetie bonnets 
had shaken hands, and agreed upon it 
that no good thing eould eome out of 


Nazareth, 


such 


FARM, 


gate Elysian, 


So far, 


Rocks and birehes! for your story ; 
Not to prate on vanished glory 


Where of old, in 


Where of old was quenched a star: 


lapse of toil, 
Time but mocked a prayer pathetic: 


Where the flower of good prophetic 


Ah! 


Starved in our New England soil. 


to Youth with radiant eyes, 


For whom grief is not, nor d; aunting, 
Lost glad voices still are eli anting 


*Neath those unrem: uning skies, 


Still the dreams of fellowship 
Beat their wings of aspiration; 


And a smile of soft elation 


Trembles from its haughty lip 


If another dare deride 


Hopes heroic snapped and parted, 
Disillusion so high-hearted 


All success is mean beside. 


j 
‘ 


C ditar’s 


FPXUE Easy Chair has more than once alluded 
| to Charles Fenno Hoffinan, one of the 
chief figures in the “ Knickerbox ker litera- 
ture” of forty years ago, and the founder of 
the Magazine. The telicitor Is 
phirs ise Knicke sy ker lite rature was first usc d 
in the Nation by Mr. Denny, a vadmirably ae 
complished writer, who gave it a satirical 
turn as describing a kind of cockne v or local 
ind _ neral literature, and his article had 
ton of the Boston se xton who politely 
nformed + stranger secking a pew in the 
li for the afternoon service that it was 

worth lis while t “excellent 


itis 


10 


1 sir, but no talents; a New York man, 
sir.” 

But while many of the noted writers in the 
Knickerbocker circle of half a century since 


ire no longer famou 
the New York re: 


Snoreven much known to 
iders of to-d iv, yet the great 


Knickerbocker names are creat still , and Ir- 
ving, Cooper, Bryant, and perhaps Halleck, 
although Halleck is fading, still hold the 
place they held with our fathers. Willis is 


probably ‘rapidly of the public 
mind, and the loiterers at Ne Wport and Sara- 
toga, at Nahant, Long Branch, Rockaw: iv, and 
Lone Beach, s ‘arcely know the name of P hilip 
Slingsby, or the other gay little “society” 
sketches of Willis. The misfortune of. his 
fate was twofold, that he was te mpted to turn 
his bright talent into r ady money, and that 
he did it. His e: ayety and his graceful flue ney 
made him the first of our proper * magazin- 
He had the lightness and ease of touch 
Which are traditional lly characteristie of the 
distinetive writer for the m: iwazines, and whose 
success contradicts the saying that easy 
Writing is hard readin But Willis’s ease 
became at erp & mannerism, and a 
tone of affectation and apparent 
crept over his page. 

This, however, was rather un just to the au- 
thor. Willis was essenti: uly an amiable man, 
and he was early flattered and successful. He 
loved ease and luxury, and he listened too fond- 
ly to the sirens. He was aman of the | oudoir 
and the dr: wwing- sOomm, trained in the Byronic 
tradition, and with no ve ry lofty sense of the 
duty and re sponsibility of the lite ‘rary life. He 
wrote enormously. His name was the syno- 
nym of a certain clever grace and aud: acity. 
But how m: uny of the younger readers of the 
Easy Chair have read the Pencillings by the 
Way, or Letters Bridge, yr even 
the Scriptural poems which were once thought 
to be so beautiful ? 

Hoffman was a year older than Willis, and 
he belonged to the same Kniekerboc ‘ker group. 
Willis came from Boston, but Hoffman was of 
an old Knickerbocker family. Willis had a 
certain European tone and character, but Hoff. 
man was completely American, Willis died 


passing out 


ists, 
ol 


certain 
insincerity 


Jrom under a 


seventeen years ago, when he was sixty years 


Easy Chair. 


| session of all bodily blessings, brough 


old. ar died the other day at be in- 
Sane retreat in Penns yivania where » had 
more than thirty ye: urs 
solutely secluded, indeed, that Bartlett's book 
of Familiar Quotations records him : as dying in 


1850 Hoffman’ s books. like Willis’s, are read 
no more, and his name survives on] y in his 
familiar sone, “Sparkling and bright.’ That 
alone will vive his name vet a longer date 


than Willis’s, and the sad story of his life will 
be long te ted ly told in our American lite rary 
biography, 


Those who still recall his manly figure, and 
his fresh, breezy, gay manner, will remember 
the sense of profuse vitality with which he 
impressed those who saw him Ile was a 
lover of the woods and Waters, 2 natural 
Sportsman, and this taste is reflected in his 
tales and sketely s. poems, as is always 


true of a great multitude of poem 
period, were echoes of the erest 


in every 
r poets of his 


time. But they show his poetic tecling and 
facility, and a certain le irtiness of natur 

which Was his characteristic quality. The 
mental calamity which arrested his career, 
and practi lly ended his lite Nit uly forty 

yeur's ago, was not the only sorrow which this 
brave and generous man endure d. Asa hoy 
of eleven a sore misfortune befell him in the 
loss of alee. The circumstances f this event 
have not been very ck arly understood, and 
the kindness of a relative of Mr. IHoffinan 


enables the Easy Chair to put them here upon 
permanent record, 


An old letter of his mothe r’s, dated in New 


York on the 4th of Decembe r, i817, and writ 
ten to a sister in Paris, tells the story. The 
letter is well preserved, and it is written in 


the clear and firm hand which was ¢ haracter- 
istic of the writi: 1@ of that day: 
“T was very mue 


h gratified by your letter handed 


me by Mr. Gouverneur, and mae thus long been 
prevented from acknowledgin g it by one of the 
greatest afflictions I have vet sustained, which has 
occupie ] Ae e wholly for the last six we iS 
“Charles came from Morristown to id his fall 
vacation with us; and the dav of irrival, to- 
ward the close of it, he was do wn on the roeks 


watching the steam fe rry-boat, : is it came 
jumped on board and had a ride up to the 
This he had done several times, and thoucht 
one more ride he went 


up he 
wharf. 
to take 


ere home to dinner, But 


alas! the boat came up faster than was expected, 
ind in the act of Jumping his right lee was eau rht, 
eee so shockingly mangled as to require immediate 


amputation. Mr, and Mrs. Vi rplanck were 
With us, and two gentlemen from the 
the news was broucht. What 
shock we experienced to have so 
active a boy go out in the morning in th 


dining 
whe 


coul red the 


» full pos- 

t be fore 
for life, and from the want of a 
little prudence! These reflec tions overwhelmed me 
for a time, and I could not reflect upon the merey 
of the Providence which had spared his life and en- 


LOM 


evening a cripple 


dued him with fortitude n 
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titude much beyond his years to | the difference from her own. They imply to 
in this sad loss, and even to smile amidst his | her taste an Arcadian simplic itv. Wh: 

pains to hear us who were sorrowing over him.) small and innocent world it must have “od 

i ( es me to see that if he was a child in | when a young lady at the piano. sang “T sce 

But for that very reason 


The mother and the son are 


it is not possible to hold the yellowing paper | a very different 
and to read the sad little story without pain. 
At seve uty-seven the poet walked alone in the 


rur: neighborhood of Harrisburg, pleased te 
hear the einen and to see the 
ficlds and the woods, harm] 
to himself But for more tl 
had had no actual human companionship. 
The generation to wl 


name was unknown, That solitary figure, 


ind standing under 
the trees, recalls the pensive music of Words- 
worth’s * Ruth” 


wandering by the streams : 


That T hers is mute, 
Or th it with a flute 
II cheers 

Th a hemlock stalk 
At evening, in his homeward walk, 
The woodman hears. 

too assed her on thie hills, 
sett water-mills 
fountains wild— 
Such small machinery as she turned, 
Ere she had wept, e1 » had mourned, 
A vo child, 


One of the pleasantest olimpses into the 
world of thought and feeling of another tim 
is that which is openc dl by a scrap-book of the 
verses which in that time pleased 


an 
cent and cultivated literary taste. Th 


ere Is a 
fashion in literary ssion as In eve 
else, and in nothing is the mysterious “ spirit 
of the age” more evident than in the changes 
of that fashion from time to time. There is 
no more pathe a scene in Thackeray than that 
of Colonel Neweome sitting and gazing at the 
picture and trying to understand hisson. He 
is conscious that his son's standards and ide: 
and sympathies are different from his own, 
and that somehow he is wronged when the 
child of his love, the bone of his bone and 
the flesh of his flesh, is severed from him by a 
power that he can not comprehend. 


‘ | 
Phe worship of Byron by the young men 

and women of his time is half inexplicable to 


their children. But the poet in whom the 
children delight, Tennyson, or Browning, or 
whomsoever he may be, is equally strange to 


the taste of the parent. Let any man of these 
closing years of the century look over the “ ex- | 


tract book” of any man of its earlier years, and 


2 will have what we call the quaintness—that | 
, the remoteness and strangeness—of another | 


age. In the same way the old music books 
which the daughter inherits from the mother 
are curious and interesting to her because of 


are both gone, but | another, but we juggle ourselves. Verona y 


sights of the 
and murmuring 
han thirty years he 


hich he belonged had | Robin Gray” fifty ye 
passed away, and to the new generation his | phrase 


is | which was universally familiar 


1, how pleasant 
| glimpse of another world it is!) We ea! 


town from New York, 1] 


the world of Romeo and Wis 
the world of the young peop le vew Yu 
»| who were betrothed yesterda san 


hopes, passions, and feelings h swell 
hints of the singer of the Lohengrin music ot 
to-day filled the heart of the youne man o; 
woman who sang “Robin Adair” and “ Auld 
ars ago. It is only t 
and the fashion, not the thine itself. 
that has changed. It is not another world. 
after all, that the old scrap-books reeall. As wi 
crow older, those older figures which sec 
| to the young mind so grave and wise, so 
ways mature and beyond the reach of roma 
fecling, are softened in the light of the p 
tion that they were but ourselves, and that 
songs they sang breathed a wild and od, nt 
passion which our own does not surpass, 
Such an old serap-book, gathering sones 
and verses for more than fifty years, has ji 
been privately printed, and it is a book ot 
singular value and interest, because it is a pel 
fectly genuine accumulation of the favorites 
of all that time, selected by sincere poetic fee! 
ing and a generous manly taste 


full of tend 
| ness, but wholly free from morbid tendency 

It contains very many—no book could contain 
all—of the poems and songs that were heard 
during that time in refined and eultivated 
homes in which refinement and cultivation 
had not smothered the love of roaming by sca 
and land, of every kind of sport, of games, and 
ulventure, and vigorous out-door life of every 
kind, so that it is a striking revelation of the 
best American domestic life of the last half. 
century. 

As it comes down to this time it covers the 
whole period of the war, and many a song 
twenty years 
ago, and whose melody the bands and the 
hand-organs still reeall, is retained here, and 
presently may not be easily found elsewhere. 
The collection is fi itly calle d An Old Se ‘rap- Book, 
| and it is printed for distribution among per- 

sonal friends; and as those friends turn the 
pages and linger long and long over verses 
which are inwrought with their own associa- 
tions, and have become intimate parts of their 
own lives, they will see visions of an enchant- 
ed island, lovely in itself, and rich with tradi- 
tions of generous hospitality, of woodland 
| walks and rides and sea-side musings, of the 
| hunt of the red deer, of yachts coming and 
| going, of famous people——visions of an island 
| life of the utmost simplicity and refinement 
and cultivation, and of every resouree—home 
| of the young and happy, of the mature and 
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the scene 


of a thousand joys unfadi ng 


that, drained of 

bank of | 

that 

tches in his bel le 

Time, caught fast in pleasure’s chain, 
goblet snapped in 
th half 
brimming 


double twain, 
h nad, 


not of sand!” 


in eithe 
full—but 


| stood wi 


the Autocrat sang long 
the most welcome of euests and ( 
rs in the charmed and eh: 
hich An Od Serap recalls, 


ago, himsclf one of 


velle uming circle 


m was recently a curious and 
lation of the lite of the professional 
rary man of the day in the preface to Be/ 
he Year 1883, by George Augustus Sala. 
sketch of M. Blowitz, the Paris corre. 
nt fthe L ondon Times, who is undoubt- 
s the caption of the sketch describes him, 
“th famous and influential of foreien cor- 
respondents.” Mr. Sala has been lo r known. 
He was first distinonish: dasa writer Tlous 

1] Words during its palmiest day under the 
editorship of Dickens, and his 
Vorth was avery brilliant piece of work, 

Since those days,and indeed during ae 

f more and-thirty says, 
Ir. Sala has been one of the most devoted and 
; nt strious of professional liter: iry men—men 
» live by their literary labor. He dist 
howeve r, between litera and jour- 
Yet he lat his thir 
hec n previously pi lis ead 
®© magazine: and the volume to 

‘ich his interesting statement is the preface 
is a collection of weekly articles of gossiping 
comment upon passing affairs whic hare pub 
din the Illustrated London News. The 
he says, were written 
riedly than his regular r articles, 
either editorial or epistolary, because many 
of the letters were written in foreien coun- 
tries, before the corre sponde nt was tied to the 
wire, and when he had leisure to look about 
him and to confer with himself. 

Sut when the journalist is at home, and to 
the functions of a writer of leading articles 
adds those of a reviewer, an art critic, a dra- 
per critic, and a seribbler of gossip, besides 

miscellaneous work, then rything, ex 
oni the leading article, is nec cessarily hurried. 


areer 


than five as he 


tHishes, Vv 
work. also st | 


listie 


nates t 
ul 


ooks had 


hewspaper or 


lish 


books, 


even more 


Mr, Sala says that this article must be deliber- ! 
ately planned, care fully thought out, and writ- | 
ten with the greatest care and attention. It | 


fills but little more than a column of largish 
type, and does not occupy more than two 
hours in actual writing, but at least three 
hours in deliberation and planning; and then, 
he adds, rue fully, in the course of twe nty- four 
hours it is completely forgotten. Mr. Sala 
says that he has written some seven thousand 


of these ephemeral essays, and now that he is | 


growing old he thinks, with some bitterness, 
that if reme mbered at all, it will not be by this 


| desul 


interest- | 


of his 


| Edward, 


the finest mind,” 
hur- | 


| made a special study of 
ident 


temporarily 
| the Times, and his se rvice was so ‘satist: ictory 


| cer of the Legion of Honor for 
i dered to peace during the Congress.” 


cavehea werk to which he has devoted all 
ability and knowl dee, but only asa writer of 
ory and sketehes of trave l, and 
‘amass of bald chat,’ and four bad novels, 
In writing the last he says that eften, 
been scribbling for the 
clamorous in assage, he ha 
the very names of his ch: racters 

This is a in singular contrast 
with that of haunting litv to their 
creators of the characte rs of Thackeray and 
Dickens, and it shows that the novels of the 
moment are written as they are read, without 
any firm intel] al or artistic grasp, and only 
to prick and please a half-morbid palate. Ev- 
ery day when he is in England Sala tvs that 
he works at his trade of journalist. for many 
hours, and it bring him queer recompe nse 
in the k my of correspondents all 
over the besic oe 
tions to be answered in the 

1 letters and question 

and Indian cor 

ter 


apple jam, and 


His 

essays, 

as he} 

CODY yrint 


t! 


contession 


the 


ectu 


‘rs ofan: 
elobe, him with ques- 
Kehoes and not 
only, in eifts of 
and Kentish but 
gerbread nuts, and one 
soul proposed to na some Conver-ce l, 
Which happily misearried. He bee 
ever, that such proofs of Kindly rewar 
discontinued, and desires under no 
stances to receive “packages of 
Americans term projuce 
There is a tone of sadness and weary dis- 
satisfaction and regret in this story. But 
there is a striking contrast to it in the account 
M. Blowitz, which recalls Dumas’s Monte 
Cristo and Disrae The description 
done eredit to Lord 
Beaconstield. The photog: iphs of Albert 
Thiers, ete.. and the “ art: 
from Queen Is: and 
the other souvenir “from the frailest 1 a to 
a stroke of Sara Bernh;: ardt’s, 
might have fallen out of Lothair or Endymion. 
M. Blowitz is described Austrian S/ar, 
of a singularly ‘areer, and had 
1 polities, s 
Pip commended himself in corre spondence to 
Thiers so ws irmly that M. Thiers Pres- 
promised him the cons ulate at : Rie: 
But during the del: iV ns was asked to replace 
the 


but 


~ 


circum- 
what the 


novels, 
rooms would have 


fectuenxr? ibella 


checkered 


Versailles correspondent of 


that in 1871, just as his commissio nas consul 
was about to be signed, he was offered and 
accepted the post of assistant corre spondent 
to Mr. Laurence Oliphant, then chiet ecorre- 
spondent of the Times at Paris: 
ceeded to the chief pl: ice in 1875, 

As Mr. Sala has written seven thousand 
hewspaper articles, M. Blowitz has written 
more than three thousand columns of the 
Times. He has talked freely, and as a kind 
of public character, with half the sovereiens 
and statesmen in Europe, has received twe nty- 
two decorations from all kinds of princes and 
potentates, and in 1878 he was promote d offi- 


and he sue- 


services ren- 
It is 


631 

in memory: 

The v 

Wit 

His 

An 
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his l ride never to have reported a conversa- | is undeniable, and none of them nex ad have 
tion without authority, and never to have at- | sighed to think that ina few years their nan, 
tacked a public man without warning him; | would have vanished and their essays | for 
and he was never approached with a bribe | gotten. 
but once, and that was by a woman when he The hack writer, as he is called, j ! 
Was exposing Monaco, the paradise of gam- | times mentioned in a deprec atory tone 
blers, M. Blowitz has all the personal attri- | he were a useless and not quite r nae 
butes which Vivian Grey admired. He has a} character. But it would be as reasonal 
eood apy tite and sound digestion. He slee ps | spe: ak in the same tone of a book-ke pe 
like a soldier, anywhere and at any time. Hej} carpenter. They are all men who ti 
works with a type writer, and lives as he} calling which is use ful to society, and tl 
ple: ses, enjoys life, and is writing his memoirs. | are to be blamed only if they are untiit 
This story is in a very different key from | in it. If the book-keeper or the ¢ pen 
that of Mr. Sala’s preface. His has the serious- | slurs and neglects his work —in a word, it 
ness of the English genius—although we be- | cheats—he may be turned over to th: 
lieve he is not wholly Enel and that of | and if the hae k writer does likewise, he m 
M. Blowitz the air of European adroitness, | be justly left to the same fate. But Ch 
Much of the English force lies in the fact that | Lamb writing an essay of Elia or yx 
it does take life ‘arnestly and gravely, and not the books of the India House was doing rt 
asa game, This is precisely the difference in | same thing, so far as the essential respecta 
the impression of Mr, Gladstone and of Lord | of the work was concerned. His industry 
Beaconsti lad | the one branch me rely served the India ( 
pany for the time, while in the other it is 
“pe ‘is! perennial delight to thousands, 
For the comtort of every honest hack writes 
and professional man of lett rs there are t 
| familiar passages from two famous Enelis 
This is true of Michael Angelo: it is peculiar- | poets which should be always remembered, 
ly true of the great Englishmen; and it is the | George Herbert says: 
secret of Eneland asa power in ( ivilization. 
Phe weariness and the half disappointment ul a drudgery divine: 
Which are perceptible in Mr. Sala’s pretace Who sweeps a room as for Thy law 
are natural, but they might be relieved some- Makes that and th’ action fine.” 
What by the reflection that the service of the 


professional man of lette rs OF of the journalist, 


When it is honestly and ; juately done, is a 
genuine service, and rth doing. It 
may not be a work of genius, and, as he says, 
it may be forgotten at the end of twenty-four | 
hours. But in a time of universal reading, | 
when something, good or bad, will be read, | 


when public questions will be discussed, when 
books and pictures will be criticised, and pass- 
ing events will be described and improved, 
surely the talent that discusses and criticises | 
and describes with sincerity, felicity, and good- 
humor, with courage and wholesome vigor, 
bringing the standard of good 
morals and generous prince iple, is a talent to be 
respected, and whose work in the world is not 
less valuab le than that of the honest clerk or 
mechanic, or merchant or profe ‘ssional man. 

It may not be the work of genius, as we say, 
for that is the infre quent work in any depart- 
ment of human activity. Addison and Stee le, 
men of though they were, were but 
newspaper men, and they wrote with Mr. Sala’s 
purpose, to entertain the reader. Had _ their 


eenius 


essays lacked the especial charm which makes 
the m 


sure 


immortal, still the }lea that such 
s would have been its own reason 


and al justil ation. The long series of other es- 
says of the same school, the Connoisseur, the 
Lounger, and the rest, are not, like the Zatler 


tat 


and Spectator, signalized by the genius of an 
acknowledged master, and they are now scl- 


| feeling ‘of the day, 


| Columbia College, and the 


And Wordsworth, with similar feeling : 
last 


service while i 
though humble, 


“Small service is true 

Of all thy frien 
one: 

The daisy, by the sh 

Protects the lingerin 


} 


adow that it casts, 
4 dew-drop from thes 


at Newbureh on the Hudson last autumn. 


| the imposing celebration of Evacuation-day in 


the city of New York in a drenching storm, 
which yet could not diminish the patriotic 
seemed to close the 
of such observances, yet this year Is the 
tenary of an event of another kind which is 
most interesting in the annals of New York. 
A hundred years ago King’s College became 
Columbia College, and the University of the 
State of New York was founded. The uni 
versity was expected to gather itself about 
Board of Re gents 
was established as its governing body. The 
board “has had perpetual succession” for a 
century, and it is one of the most ancient offi 
cial bodies in the State. But its action is so 
quiet that its service is generally unnoted, and 
often unknown. 
The peculiar relation between Columbia 
College and the Regents was dissolved by the 
act of 17 87, revising the original act of 1784. 
and the story of Columbia is told in President 
Moore’s anni * and in the commemorative ad- 


cen 


i 


dom read, But the good service of their writers 


dress of Mr. Jay, and in the discourses of other 


fe 
{ 
2 corn not 
mn.” 
j 
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* Columbians,” “an it is, of 
that of the university. But what 
re is the university, and what do the 
lofisa question which is often heard, 
always clearly 
ison of this inadk quate re sponse is that 
liversity is not a building nor a group of 
s, but em. Alexander I: ree 
ed the bill which provided for its or 
tion, and the bill was undoubte dl Vy pre- 
by him. It compre ened 
scheme 1, in which the 
of 


‘ourse 
course, 


irom 


is not answered, 


asyst 


hended and desi 
lucati 
schools were to consis 
it might arise in the S 
be p! wed under the aut ritative con- 
of the board. This plan, however, 
moditied, and the independence and 
iduality of the different colleges hay 
lly Maintained, 
is Was natural, 
foundations. The Legi 
d the board to charte1 
‘ke charters in the event of failure 
j the conditions, and it re 
port of their ¢ t 
lleges to the board, a 
auspic es of the Reg 
ssembly of college 


nplete ot 
the col- 


which 


has 
in- 


bec n 


because t] Cy 


mdition to be made 


nd 


ents, a col 


every 


fac ulties 

rs of academies, is held at All wNny, which 

s the opportunity of personal know- 

and intercourse to the whole bo ly of 
1 teachers in the State, and the advantage, 
, ofa comparison of « Xp rience in meth- 
| f instruction and in every 

lucation which would interest such a hody. 
The proceedings consist of the reading of pa- 
p and at the « of the 
sessions, which continue usually for three days, 
honorary degrees of the higher erade are con- 
ferred by authority of the Regents. Examina- 
tions are also held by the Rex and their 
certificate of proper success in the examina- 
tions admits the student to any college in the 
State which is under their visitation, 

The Regents have a more authoritative con- 
trol of the academies, conducting an immense 
and elaborate system of examinations, acc rapt 
ing to the results of which the y distribute the 


‘s und of discussions, 


nts, 


stion of 


State aid to academies, ap they pro 
the maintenance in certain ; 
ers or normal classes, ys 
fitted for the commor 


cademies of t 


which teach 
n schools, The Ri 

tru the State Library 
Muse um of “ager History, 
charged also wit! | ilar 
ties. For this nd varied 
which is ofthe highest importance, the Regents 
receive their actual expenses, and th 
tail of the work is ac omplished at an 
annual expense to the State of about 
thousand dollars. It may be fairly 
whether there any State se rvice at 
important, ind so economical. 

The rd to - uni 
versity and the S08 trom tl 
The Regents a humorously held to I Te 
of Bret lor Barataria, monarchs of 
existent realm ; i \ of whic h their re 
most tangible and substantia 
one of enormous care and 
details of the labor, of conven. fall upon the 
office at Albany, and the yar re discharged with 
an intelligence, an industry, and a 
which might well stimul 
and emulation of 

It was natural that the cent 
institution, the 
the beginning of 
tion in the State 


ure 
vents 
and of 
ancl are 


Spo sibili 


are 


the 


stees ot 


State 


rvice 


only 
vast ce 
nine 
ted 


once 


aout 
sO 
SO ¢ {tic 
misapprel 
ari nam 
kings 


a hon- 


ittol ( 
alm is 

and their sw ay 
onsibility. The 


success 
admiration 
i ; oftic Cs. 
cnary of such an 
of which marks 
a complete system of educa 
of New York, should be cele 
brated with much quiet congratulation and 
wholly without ostentation, according to the 
tradition of the board, Many of the most dis 
tinguished collegiate and academic teachers 
in the State assembled, and besides the usual 
essays and debates, there papers of spe- 
cific referenee to the centen iy, among which 
a detailed chronological history of the 
university and its functions, by Dr. Hough, 
Was exceeding ly valuable. The great p ibe 
advantage of the occasion is the present 
to the peop le of the St 
the history and the significance of the uni- 
versity, and perhaps of a refreshing glimpse 
of the possibility of transacting a gr public 
work most efficiently and economically with 
out a suspicion of mere political interference. 


} 


+ 
tablisument 


vere 


and 


on 


ite of a clearer view of 
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ITHERTO English readers have not had | 


any work in the 
which gives a full and exhaustive history of 
the Thirty Years’ War. Schiller’s history, a 
translation of which by the Rey. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison was published over thirty years ago in 
“Bohn’s Standard Library,” delightful 
work, considered from a purely literary stand- 
point, and some of its portraitures of men and 
descriptions of critical or momentous epochs, 
incidents, and events are brilliant specimens 
of his matchless powers of delineation; but, 
LXIX.—No. 412.—40 


access 


is a 


VoL. 


vernacular 


| attended 


|} in 1874, 


| 


| historical sketeh, 


taken as a whole, it has little historical value 
at this day, and, with occasional exceptions, 
gives only a superficial view of the political, 
diplomatic, and military complications which 
the eventful and protracted contlict 
German states and throughout the 
Continent. Gardiner’s history, 
in the excellent series of * 
History” edited by Mr. Morris, 
bringing clearly 
scenes in the terrible 


in the 
tire 


en- 
published 
E hs of 
masterly 
into view 
all the drama, 
with their political, religious, and dynastic ac- 


is a 


shifting 
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companiments and consequences, giving Spe- 


cial prominence to its most intluential or de- 


cisive turning-points, and their influence upon | 


the growth of religious toleration, and aftord- 
ing an insight into the character, thoughts, 
feelings, and motives of the Catholie princes, 


as exhibited by their own correspondence. | 


Able and original, however, as is this thor- 
oughly trustworthy work, it makes no preten- 
sions to be aught more than an epitome, and 
in its extreme condensation it necessarily pass- 
es cursorily or silencly over many interesting 
ily important connecting links and il- 
lustrative details. Nevertheless, it supplies in 
very brief and convenient form all, perhaps, 
that the great majority of English readers will 
consider to be of grave historical interest. It 
is well known, also, that Mr. Motley contem- 
plated the preparation of a history of the 
Thirty Years’ War, or, as he termed it, “that 
fight of demons which we eall the Thirty 


and 


Years’ War,” and that his Life of John Barne- | 


veld was intended as the connecting link be- | 
tween it and his previous histories, The Dutch 


Republic and The United Netherlands. Untor- 
ly his life closed before his meditated 
life’s work was finished, and his history of 
the Thirty Years’ War was lett unwritten, al- 


tunate 


though we have glimpses of the bold and in- | 


cisive manner in which he would have treated 


the subject in the eleventh and twelfth chap- 
ters, and especially in the thirteenth chapter, | 


of his Lift of Barneveld, where he describes the 
real commencement of the war, the causes that 
led to it, and the actors who precipitated it. 
During nearly twenty years of industrious 
study and research, Professor Gindely, who fills 


umes,’ which cover the entire period from the 
fateful 23d of May, 1618, when the Austrian 
stadtholders and their secretary, who bore to 
Prague the royal letters of Ferdinand revoking 
all religious rights of Protestants, were hurled 
out of the window of the Council Chamber by 
the Bohemian magnates, and the war was be- 
gun that had been so long impending, until 
the conclusion of peace by the Treaty of West- 
phalia, more than thirty years later, on the 
24th of October, 1642. This smaller work lias 
been admirably translated in this country, un- 
der an arrangement with and with the full 
sanction of the author and his German pab- 
lishers, by Mr. Andrew Ten Brook, former, 
Professor of Mental Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Mr. Ten Brook has also en- 
riched it by an able introductory chapter, 
containing a large amount of information of 
great value to American readers, explanatory 
of the intricacies of the politics of the German 
Empire and its subdivisions in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, and by a thought- 
ful concluding essay,in which he indicates the 
place that the Thirty Years’ War occupies in 


| the world’s progressive course of education. 
| Professor Gindely’s narrative is exceedingly 


the chair of German History in the University | 
of Prague, has been engaged upon an elabo- | 


rate history of this gréat confliet, of which at 
the present date only four volumes have been 
completed, covering the period from 1612 to 
1623, and the volumes covering the remainder 
of the war, from 1623 to 1648, are in course of 
preparation. 
war really began in 1618, and that his com- 
pleted volumes travel leisurely over the six 
preceding years, When the causes were being 
developed or were actively at work which led 
to the war, and as leisurely, also, over the first 
live preparatory years or stages of the war, 
every step in its progress being fortified with 
citations from or full-text republications of 
original documents, the extent to which this 
great work must reach before the last of the 
twenty-five years is recorded, which closed the 
war in 164%, may be easily conjectured.  For- 
tunately Professor Gindely has been prevailed 
upon by his publisher, pending the comple- 
tion of this larger history, to put the result 
of his studies and researches into a form bet- 
ter suited to the wants of the great majority 
of readers, and he has compressed all the mat- 
ter of the larger history, suppressing only the 
full text of the documentary evidence, within 


the bounds of two convenient octayo vol- 


When it is considered that the | 


minute, without being prolix, and very graph- 
ic, although it lacks the richness of coloring 
and the brilliant rhetoric that we find in Ma 
eaulay or Motley. Characters and 
battles and campaigns, the conflicts of creed 
and policies, the intrigues of statesmen an 
diplomatists, the jarring interests of the Ger 
man states, the pertidies and rivalries of 
princes, the rapacity and treason of generals, 
the subservience of ministers, and the almost 
universal atrophy of patriotisin are described ; 
an interminable procession of kings, palatines, 
electors, mMargraves, warriors, statesmen, di- 
plomatists, and ecclesiasties is deploys d; the 
infinite entanglements of German relations are 
displayed; the sufferings of an impoverished 
people are depicted; and every step in the 
dreadful contlict is followed with painstaking 
accuracy and the keenest interest. His style 
is simple, perspicuous, and dignified; his col- 
lation of facts is astonishingly full, and their 
arrangement masterly; his analysis and inter- 
pretation of political and military events and 
of religious and civil occurrences are elear and 
eminently candid and philosophie; and his 
judgments of the men, the times, and the 
principles and objects contended for are uni- 
formly calm, impartial, and free from any col- 
His work 
deserves to take not merely a high, but the 
first, rank in literature as the fullest and most 
authentic history that has yet been written 
of the most stupendous war which has ever 
lacerated Christendom, and which, in the name 


events, 


i 


oring of prejudice or prepossession. 


1 Tlistory of the Thirty Years’ War. By Anton Grn- 
pDELY. Translated by ANDREW TEN Brook. Complete 
in Two Volumes, &vo, pp. 456 and 457. With Twenty- 
eight Illustrations and Two Maps. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 
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lunder the pretense of religion, set at naught 
every precept of its Divine Author. In reality 
the religion that was announced by the one 
side and the other as its motive was merely a 
vak to cover or afford a pretext for the am- | 
bitious aims of rapacious and remorseless men, | 


| 
| 


hose sole object was to increase their posses- | 
ions and angment their power. Neither Prot- | 

tant nor Romanist will be able to find any | 
sround for self-gratulation in Professor Ginde- 


’s able and severely dispassionate work, so | w 


far as the chief actors in the war are concern- | 
ed, not even excepting the comparatively pure 
d noble-minded Swedish 
Adolphus. 
fish, and dominated by the lust of conquest 
nd acquisition, Neither had any true con- 
eption of civil and religious liberty, nor any 
real sympathy for it. Yet they wrought bet- 
r than they knew, since the Thirty Years’ 
ar was doubtless the last great and formal | 
struggle the world will ever witness having | 
its object the annihilation of man’s per- 
sonality, and the subjection of all religious | 
thought to the arbitrary rule of an artiticial 
ivil and ecclesiastical system. 


hero, Gustavus 
Both sides were intolerant, eruel, | 


perience of two of the most eminent specialists 
among them. Dr. Mann’s manual bears upon 
every page the impress of sterling good sense 
and a perfect freedom from all doubtful o1 
crotchety speculations. This feature, in con- 
nection with its other merits, invests it with a 
substantial practical value to students of med- 
icine and prac ticing physic ins, and indeed it 
author to 
meet the wants of those general practit 


has been expressly designed by the 
oners 
ho are oblige din the course of the r practice 
to deal with diseases of every kind, and who 
must necessarily often encounter, perhaps i 
their incipient and avertible forms, some o1 
or other of the largely increasing number and 
variety of diseases that atfeet the 
produce partial and temporary or total and per- 
manent insanity. His work is a complete and 
methodical treatise and manual 
of tl] 


he mind, and treats of their predisposing 


brain and 


on diseases 


and exciting causes: their detection, preven- 


tion, alleviation, or cure: their medico-legal 


| aspects and relations, and the care and eus 


influence. 
mass of material for the 


tody of those who are under their 


It embodies a large 


| guidance of the general practitioner, by means 


} of which he may be assisted to detect insanity 


True alarming increase of the various forms 
f mental disease, which has been stimulated 
late years by the strain and excitements of 
odern civilization, has had the etfeet of con- | 
entrating the attention of observant physi- 


| tended each, and of the 


‘stigation of the phenomena, causes, nature, | 
ind treatment of insanity and the allied nerv- 
us diseases, and also upon the extent and 
limitations of the moral and legal responsibil- 
ity of those who are afflicted with them. The 
nvestigation has resulted in a large aeceumu- 
Jation of material bearing usefully and prac- | 
tically upon the subjeet. In the number of 
his Magazine for October last, a synoptical 
outline was given of an important Treatise on 
Tnsanity, by Dr. Hammond; and we have now 
to invite attention, but necessarily very brietly | 
ind imperfectly, to another equally important 
related work, by Dr. Edward C. Mann, entitled 
1! Manual of Psychological Medicine and AUied 
Nervous Diseases,? premising, before entering 
upon our notice of the last-named volume, that 
the two treatises, read in connection, are prac- 
tically exhaustive of the authoritative ascer- 
tained knowledge upon the subject of cerebral 
ir mental disease, and contain in systematized | 
form the results of the prolonged and minute 
research of all the most recent investigators, 
brought down to the latest date, and verified 
and supplemented by the observation and ex- 


2.4 Manual of Pry hological Medicine and 
Diseases. Containing the De script 
Diagnosis, Prognosis, Pathology, and 
Insanity. With especial reference to the Clinical Fea 
tures of Mental Disease and the Allied Neuroses, and 
its Medico-legal Aspects, ete. y Epwarp C. Mann, 
M.D., Member of the New York Medico legal Soci 
ety, ete 
tions 
aud Co, 


Allied Neri 
, Etiology, 
Treatment of 


With Phototype Plates and other Mlustra- | 
8vo, pp. 699. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son, | 


| author discusses the 
| now so rife in our country, and whose tenden 


ab appropriste 


in its incipient stages, and in its concealed o1 
simulated forms, as well as in its more marked 


acute and chronic manifestations. Cases are 
reported of almost every form of insanity, and 
given of the phenomena that at- 

treatment that was 
found to be successful or the reverse, derived 
not only from the record of well-authenticated 


instances reported by eminent specialists, but 


accounts are 


also from the author’s own experience and ob 
servation, and the experience and observation 
of his medical friends and coadjutors, at the 
bedside of the patients. In the same way the 
allied nervous diseases 


cy is to develop into insanity; deseribes theii 


| causes and indicates the best methods for thei 


prevention 
Inanner 


particularizes instances of the 
which form of this 
wel SUCEE ssfully dealt 


nearly 


has 1 


in every 


class of disease 
with; and prescribes the treatment by which 
its tendeney to deve lop nto insanity may be 
lessened, arrested, or averted. In connection 
with the consideration of the purely medical 
aspects of mental disease, Dr. Mann introduces 
stages in his treatise elaborate 
essays on the medical jurisprudetce of insan- 
ity, on the legal consequences of its different 
varieties, on the duties of medical practition- 
ers When consulted concerning the mental con- 
dition of a patient, on the office and duties of 
experts, and the weight of expert testimony in 
criminal trials where insanity is alleged as a 
defense, and on the moral and Jegal responsi- 


| bility of persons laboring under any of the 


forms of mental disease with respect to the 


| commission of crimes or the fulfillment of civ- 


il contracts. Dr. Mann has incorporated in 
his valuable and comprehensive treatise a co- 


th 
\ 
a 
| 
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pious store of information to the Ili- 
creasing prevalence of insanity in the Middle 
States, and the causes that contribute to it, 
and some thoughtful suggestions indicating 
the nece SSILY for suc hare vised codification of 
the law relative to lusanity as shall recognize 
the existence of mental disease in its various 


intinence 


moral responsibility. 


degrees, and its conduct and 


In a valuable appendix 


On 


a Compe ndious 1 Is given of the treat- 
ment of the insane, accompanied by presceriy 
tions which have been found ettieacious in Dr. 


Mann's ly prepared 


practice; and alsoa careful 


abstract of the laws relating to the care and 
custody of the insane in the various States of 
the nion, alpliabe tically arranged according 
to the States, the latter having been compiled 
EX pre ssly for the work by the author's brothe 
Mr. W iam J. Mann, of the New York bar. 
The volume is an ample re pository of facts and 
Information, serviceable alike to the medical 
and legal practitioner, the jurist, and those 
who have charge of lustitutions tor the in- 


field of the 
and treatment of men- 
jurisprudence 


sane, covering as it does the entire 
diagnosis, care, custody, 


tal disease, and of the medic al 


of insanity. 


Ir tl Which beset Shi 


he our 
are 


Intninent, 


perus 


as Huinerous, as and as real as 
they have been represented to be by numerous 


and 


tents, and even by 


critics croakers, alarmists and mialeon- 


timid or nervous or down- 
hearted patriots, its course is destined to be a 
short terminate with a tragie ea- 
What with the spectres they 


evoked of disunion, 


one, and to 


tastrophe., have 


disintegration, State sov- 


erelguty, mobocracy, plutocracy, 
colmmunisin, monarchy, and the strife between 
labor and capital, there would seem to be no 
for republic, and, to their 


own turgid and inflated phrases, it must either 


aristocracy, 


satety the imitate 


drift on treacherous shoals and sands, be dash- 
ed against 


vigantic rocks and icebergs, be dis- 
terrific 
gulfed in irresistible whirlpools and eloud- 


or founder 


gales and tempests, be in- 


bursts, in mid-ocean 


agency of its own internal forees, which, ¢ 


through the | 


| 


caping all control, shall become the blind ele- | 


ments of promiscuous ruin. 
for the 
greatly exaggerated. We have been familiar 
With them from the earliest hours of the old 
Confederation and of the Federal union: and 
yet, under Providence, the self- 
coutrol, and patriotism of the great body of the 
people, and the strength and elasticity of om 
institutions, have carried us safely through 
every peril that has been presaged, as well as 
through the perils that have burst upon us 
Without any warning. 

OF course nations, like individuals, must be 
exposed to danger, and must suffer from dis- 
ease and natural imperfection. This is a cou- 
dition of all things human or of human con- 
trivance. But in neither case is it wise, and 


bodements are 


good selse, 
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Fortunately these | 
most part imaginary or | 


in the 
otie, to gaze 


case of one’s OWN hation it 


so intently 


IS hot pa 
and exclusively 
perils and imperfections as to acce pt the « 
inevitable, the other 
blind to the 


only the oceasional, as they 


and 


as as irre 
fact that they 
the inevita 
conditions of 
ana not its prevalent 


Nevertheless it were 


and to become 
are 


strong and le 


every 


do constitute hori 
t arcely les 


state, 


Wise Or Unpatriotic to shut our eyes to 
dangers that beset the nation, or to th 
fections in ont Institutions and politic al ce 
tions which may cause these dangers to 
come actively potent and formidable. \ 
although its author is often ¢ xtravagant 
statements and assumptions, and arrives 
conclusions which are chimerical, we | 


rarely met with a volume which presents sor 


of these dangers more cle 


arly or more for 
than they are presented in a treatise by | 
Henry C. Lockwood, entitled, The Abolition ot 
the Presid ney, Mr. Lock te Sat great pa 
to establish the following positions: ‘J 


and 
and are intrinsic to our system of government : 


Inany iImcongruities imperfections « 
that while we cliim to be republican in tor 
we are in reality monarchical in re spect to t] 
powers conferred upon and exercised by tl 
President Senate; that the system ot 
cheeks and balances in our constitution is a 
attempt to create a sovereignty, without ) 
mitting it to become apparent, by the form 
tion of three co-ordinate and co-e qual powers 
in the vernment; that it has often o 
curred since our existence as a nation that th 
Executive } 


and 


sane 


as thrown down these divisions 
and virtually achieved his own sovereign 
that the and power are in o1 
ganized contlict with the other two branches: 
that the evils of the Presidential system hay 
Within them the potency of danger to the pub 
lie weal; and finally, that if would pr 
serve the essence and spirit of American liber 
ty we must remedy these grave defects by thi 
abolition of the Presideney, and the substitu 
tion for our present form of government of 
system that shall be more truly in conformity 
with the idea of a republic. 
In a number of preliminary chapters, lead 
ing up to the statement of the precise remedy 
that he proposes, Mr. Lockwood recapitulates 


executive office 


Wwe 


| the monarchical powers exercised by the Presi- 


dent 
| any limited monarch, 


| exercise of the veto; 


powers greater than those exercised 

and only less than ab 
as exhibited by his independence 
the will of Congress in the matter of the ex: 
cution of the laws it may enact, and by his 


solute 


by the dangerous powers 
placed in his hands as commander-in-chiet of 
the army and by of which thi 
country may be plunged inte war, at home o1 
abroad, by his sole will, without the authority 
of Congress, and even in ici yosition to its will ; 


3 “The 


havy, means 


By Henry C Los K 
8VO, pp. 332. New York 


Abolition of the Presidency. 


woop, of the New York Bar. 
| Worthington 
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his extraordinary powers in the matter of | of them would be subject to be called before 


reprieves and pardons, in the negotiation of 
and alliances, in appointing to and re- 
oving from office, and in the recognition of 


treaties 
State governments—all of which, Mr. Loek- 
vod contends, ar powers that belong to a 
onarch, not to the executive oflicer of a rep- 
sentative government, who should merely 
eute the will of the people us mantitested 


the laws of Congress—and tend iney itably 


o the institution at some time of a personal | 


vernment under some ambitious 
{the Presidency. Mr. Lockwood would there- 
fore abolish the office which combines in itself 


these dangerous powers, so full of menace | 


to popular liberty and of invitation to the es- 


blishment of a dynastic government, and he 


proposes the substitution in its stead of the 


following changes: That the supreme power | 


of m: 
ed States shall be vested in a Congress consist- 
of one body and elected by the people, 


hich body shall be the final judge of its own 


creature of its own making 


king and executing the laws of the Unit- | Me points out foreibly and sensibly many defect 


Congress to answer questions or give informa- 
tion When Congress is not in session the 
Council would perform every act necessary to 
execute the laws and to earry on the affairs 
of government. During a recess of Congress, 
whensoever one-half of its me mibers shall jo nt 


ly or separate ly requesi the Seeretary of State 


to convene it, he shall issue a proclamation 
calling it together. And, tir ally, Mr. Lock 


wood proposes that the judicial power of the 
United States shall be limited and confined to 
defining, expounding 
plaining 


interpreting, and ex 
the laws and intent of Congress, and 


be shorn of its present sovereign power of tinal 
ly determining the meaning and operation of 
our fundamental law, of whi 
shall be the juds 


h Congress alone 


Mr. Lockwood's treatise is ve ry sugevestive 


that should be remedied. and mnany dangers and 


frictions that should be lessened or removed. 


| But he is better as a eritic and stronger as a 
powers, subject, however, to the right of a | 


denominated an | 


Executive “Council, to dissolve or prorogue it, | 


and to take an appeal to the people upon a 
framed issue; that Congress shall appoint this 
Executive Council, which shall consist of offi 
cers analogous to the present heads of depart- 
ments forming “the eabinet,? each of whom 


shall be at the head of his respective depart- 


| 


political iconoclast than as an architect of a 
system of government. His plan of a shadowy 
Congress clothed with indefinite 
mak 


power to 


‘laws and determine the 


Ir constitution 
ality, vet liable at any moment to be dispersed 
and dissolved at the will of its own monstt 


progeny, the Executive Council, is at ones 


cumbrous, utopian, inered bly weak, and it 


ment, shall preseribe regulations thereunder | 


not inconsistent with law, and shall be subject 
to removal by Congress whensoever he fails 
properly to perform the duties imposed upon 
him by law,or may resign at his own plea- 
sure, and all of whom must either resign or ap- 
peal to the people if the policy determined 
upon by the Council meets with the disap- 


proval of Congress. The plan further pro- 


poses that if the Council submit to a decision 


of Congress ad 
feated by the popular vote on an appeal being 
taken from Congress to the people, then a new 
Council shall be appointed by Congress; but 
if,en the other hand, the Council be sustained 
by ine people, the old members shall still con- 
tinue in power despite the disapproval of that 
particular poliey by Congress. 
Mr. Lockwood's scheme, the Secretary of State 
would be the chairman of the Couneil, with 
authority to convene it at any time he should 
elect, or, upon his refusal or ne: 


According to 


vlecet to do so, it 
would be convened upon the request of a ma- 
jority of its members. The ordinary proceed- 
ings of the meetings of the Council for mutual 
instruction, counsel, or advice would be secret : 


iverse to its policy, or he de- | 


but in ease the Council should be defeated in | 


Congress, it would have the power to order 
the dissolution of that body, in which event 
all motions, decisions, and speeches made or 
proceedings had must be publie. The mem- 
bers of the Council would be entitled to seats 


finitely more full of dangerous possi bilitic 
than anything in our present system. The 
vitation that now centre ey 
ery four years upon the election of a President 
would be concentrated with tenfold force and 
greater frequeney upon the election of mem 


corruption and 


bers of Congress, and upon appeals taken from 


Congress to the people by the Couneil, and 


would ultimately come to have a direct refer 

ence to the composition of the Couneil or its 

maintenance in power. The Couneil itself 

would be a cumbrous Executive, ineapabl 


quick action in an emergeney, unless, : 


most certain, it should fall under the ds 


tion of the superior intellect and stronger will 
vo of its members; and instead of 


the imaginary d 


of one or t) 
inger of an ambitious Presi 
should 
have the ever-present and real menace of an 


dent with an eye fixed on monarchy, we 


ambitious and hydra-headed Council gravita 
ting toward the monopoly of the supreme pow- 
er. We incline to the opinion t 
of the 


hat the people 
United States will decide that they 
would “rather bear the ills we have than fly 
to others that we know not of.’ The ills in 
vesting our present scheme of government are 
definite and ascertained, while those that in- 
vest Mr. Lockwood's scheme are indefinite, 
unascertained, and charged with possibilities 
that no line can fathom. 

A NATURAL and very general interest is 
taken in biographies of parents whose sons 


in Congress, and would have the right to de- | have become er atly distinguished, more es- 
bate and to initiate legislation. 


Each or all 


| 


pecially in those which trace genius, talents, 


| 
| 
kK 
K 


bod 
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or virtues of great men and women to their 
origin in the character of their mothers. And 
although would un- 
doubtedly disclose the fact that the parents 
of great men are not always endowed with 

special traits of greatness, and, further, 
that the great qualities of men and women of 


a critical investigation 


transcendent abilities are not invariably trans- 
initted to their descendants, yet it can scarce- 
ly be questioned that the inthuence of heredi- 
ty is not contined to the physical frame, where, 


as is universally conceded, it manifests itself 
most unmistakably, but is equally potent in 
the transmission of moral and intellectual 
qualities, Aside from the scientific interest | 
that attaches to the study of the operation of | 


this interesting physiological fact, as revealed 
hy biographies of the mothers of great men, 


and aside also from the mere pleasure and cu 


y that are ministered to by such biogra- 
] hes, they are rich in wholesome incitements 
and encouragements to woman, must impress 
her with a protounder sense of her responsi bili- 
ties, and stimulate her to the cultivation of 
her moral and intellectual nature to the ut- 
most, in the consciousness that whatever lifts 
her to a higher plane must also elevate and 
the Very hearty, therefore, is 
‘ome we extend to a series of excellent 


ennoble race, 
the welk 


ant James M. Hadden, of the British Roya} 
Artillery, who served first under Sir Guy Carl 
ton in Canada, and afterward under Gene; 
als Phillips and Burgoyne in New York, trom 
the early summer of 1776 till the surrender of 
Burgoyne in the autumn of 1777. These ar 
printed from original manuseript 
memorandum-books in Lieutenant Hadden’s 
handwriting, that were formerly in the PoOsses- 
sion of William Cobbett, from whom they pass- 
ed through several other hands, until thes 
finally reached this country, and were 
chased by the editor, General Rogers. Atte; 
fully satisfying himself of their genuineness, 


verbatim 


j and being convinced of their great value as 


original contemporaneous evidence by a clos 

examination of them and of the carefully yx 

pared accompanying maps, plans, and sketeh- 
es, General Rogers determined upon their pub- 
lication in permanent form as a contribution 
to the history of an important episode in thi 
Revolutionary War, which would clear up 
some doubtful and controverted points involy- 


|ing dates and faets, and impart fuller and 


brief sketches of The Mothers of Great Men and | 


Laura C. Holloway, in which, among others, 
viven outlines of the lives and characters 

he mothers of Washington, Napoleon, St. 
ugustine, the Wesleys, the Napiers, the Grac- 
. Sheridan, Madame De Staél, Carlyle, John 
Quiney Adams, and * 


the 


o} wives of Lord Russell (the heroie and 
brilliant Lady Mary ), Milton, Dr. Jolinson, Lord 
Beaconsfield, and others. The are 
il and sympathetic as portraitures, and 
trustworthy as compilations. 


sketches 


Sivlitil 


ALTHOUGH the military operations of Gener- 


Stonewall” Jackson, and | 


and Some Wives of Great Men, by Mrs. 


al Burgoyne have been diligently studied and | 


fully described by capable writers, what we 
know concerning them has been chietly de- 
rived from American authorities, and much has 
been left untold that relates to the personnel 
of the British army, the plans and intentions 
of its commanders, and the details of numer- 
minor but not unimportant move- 
ments which they projected during the cam- 
paign that resulted in the capitulation at Sar- 
atoga. Considerable light has been thrown 
upon the general events of the campaign and 


ous vet 


upon many interesting lesser passages in it by | 


haustive editorship of General Horatio Rogers, 
of the Journal and Orderly Books’ of Licuten- 


) wt Men and Women. and Some 
Wires of Great Men, By Laura C, Houttoway. Iilus- 
trated. Svo, pp. 47. New York: Funk and Wagnalls 

Hadden’s Journal and Orderly Books. A Journal 


4 The Mothers of Gre 


ke in Canada and upon Burgoyne’s Campaign in 
1776 and 1777 by Lieutenant James M. Hadden, Royal 
Artillery. Also Orders kept by him and issued by sir 


he publication, under the patient and ex- | 


clearer information concerning many interest 

ing passages and incidents that attended thy 

movements of Burgoyne’s forces and the en- 
gagements in which they, or portions of thei, 
participated, Not content with performing 
this part of his task with serupulous fidelity, 
General Rogers has added materially to thi 
value and interest of the original documents 
by contributing an admirably written explan- 
atory chapter, in which he has embodied a 
large amount of interesting materials, compris- 
ing, among other matter, a biographical sketch 
of Lieutenant Hadden, a large number of briet 
outline sketches of Burgoyne and other emi- 
nent or active British ofticers referred to in 
Lieutenant Hadden’s manuscript, a historical 
account of the organization, composition, and 
services of the regiments composing the army 
of Burgoyne, and a fund of varied information 
bearing closely or remotely upon the campaign 
which resulted so disastrously to the British 
arms in this country. Besides, General Rogers 
has enriched nearly every page of his repro- 
duction of this interesting relie by an immense 
number of well-digested foot-notes, historical, 
biographical, and explanatory of incidents 
and movements referred to in the original text, 
or having even a possible and contingent bear- 
ing upon them; and he has also gathered into 
a capacious appendix of more tian two hin- 
dred pages a copious array of biographical, mil- 


| itary, and historical ana, illustrative of some 


| RATIO ROGERS. 


of the operations of the war, and outlining the 
lives and services of meritorious soldiers and 
ofticers in both armies. The volume is over- 
closely edited, but for that very reason it will 
be specially prized by historical students. 


Guy Carleton, Lieutenant-General, John Burgoyne, 
and Major-General William Phillips in 1776, 1 
178 


777, and 
With an Explanatory Chapter and Notes by Ho- 
4to, pp.581. Albany: Joel Munson’s 
Sons, 


— 
4 
= 
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A VoLUME that will be regarded with spe- 
cial interest by students of political economy, 
and those who are giving attention to the 
history of the currency and of banking and 
finance in the United States, has been pre- 
pared by the Hon. John Jay Knox,® formerly 
of the Treasury Department, in which he pre- 
sents in brief compass a history of the various 
issues of paper money by the government, in- 


prose writings, combined with their vigorous 
manliness, their purity of thought and diction, 
and their clear and equable common-sense, will 
insure them a permanent place in our best, 
most wholesome, and most invigorating liter- 


ature. 


cluding an account of the emissions of paper | 


money by the colonies, of the causes that led to 
them, the methods that were pursued to force 
the notes into circulation, and the cireum- 
stances that led to their depreciation. Sepa- 
rate chapters are devoted to a historical sum- 
mary of the legislation relative to paper money 
at various periods, and to a description of the 
nature of the loans negotiated and the notes 
issued, comprising historical sketches of the 
paper money authorized by the Continental 
Congress, of the action in the Federal Conven- 
tion when the subject of the emission of bills 
of eredit was under consideration, of the Trea- 


EVERY good working library must be made 
up largely of books of reference. To be able 
to consult instantly and with confidence vari- 


| ous sources of information is the supreme joy 


sury notes respectively authorized in the war | 


of 1712, during the financial crisis of 1837, in 
the Mexican war, during the administration 
of Mr. Buchanan, and in the period of the civil 
war. and including an account of the silver dol- 
lar and the silver certificates. Specifie chap- 
ters are also devoted to the history of the le- 
eal tender cases in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and of the distribution of the 
surplus in 1987, and the legislation that pre- 
ceded it. In an appendix Mr. Knox prints the 
full text of the recent legal tender decision of 
the Supreme Court, together with the full text 
of Justice Field’s dissenting opinion. This 
bare outline of the subjects treated in Mr. 
Knox’s able and useful volume affords but a 
slight idea of the wealth of historical facts, 
dates, and information, and of the sound finan- 
cial doctrines, that is embodied in the lumi- 


of the student. Doubtless it was to minister 
to such a feeling that Drs. George R. Crooks 
and John F. Hurst prepared their Theological 
Eneyclopadia and Methodology.® The Wasis of 
their work is the excellent volume of Dr. Karl 
Hagenbach, so long the eminent Professor of 
Theology in the University of Basel, but they 
have enlarged and supplemented it with a co- 
pious bibliography of English and American 
authorities in the various departments, with 
an appendix of great value, and with a list 
of the histories of Christian Churehes in the 
United States. Methodology is detined, after 


| Iarless, to be “ the regulative conclusions from 


the principles and historical character of a sei- 
ence which are requisite for the process of ap 
propriation”—a detinition which, it must be ad- 
initted, is sufficiently enigmatical and abstract, 
but which becomes clearer through the expla- 
nations of the context. The first part of the 
work is a general encyclopedia, which treats 
of the relation of theology to science, to art, 
to philology, philosophy, ethics, logic, ete. It 


| also exhibits the leading tendencies of theo- 


nous essays that form its brief and compre- | 


hensive chapters. 


Mr. PARKE GODWIN has completed his fine 
edition of the Life and Works of William Cullen 
Bryant? by the reproduction, in two elegant 
octavo volumes, of a selection from Mr. Bry- 
ant’s prose works, including some of his essays, 
tales, orations, letters, sketches of travel, ad- 
dresses, and editorial comments, criticisms, 
and opinions. Mr. Bryant’s reputation as a 
prose writer, though respectable, was greatly 
inferior to that which he deservedly enjoyed 
asa poet. Nevertheless, he is always genial, 
instructive, and elevating. The instinctive 
delicacy and refinement that pervade all his 


6 United States Notes. A History of the Various Is- 
sues of Paper Money by the Government of the United 
States, ete. By Jay KNox. 8vo, pp. 200. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

7 The Life and Works of William Cullen Bryant. 
Vols. V. and VI. Prose Writings of William C. Bry- 
ant. Edited by Parke Gopwin. Volume I.: Essays, 
Tales, and Orations. Volume II.: Travels, Addresses, 


logical thought in the Early Church in the 
Middle Ages, among the Reformers, and in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as well 
as the new direction it has recently received 
in England and America. The second part, or 
special theological encyclopedia, discusses the 
ideas, scope, literature, ete., of theology, in its 
exegesis, in its history as developed into a sys- 
tem, and in its practical bearings. A vast va- 
riety of carefully sifted knowledge on mani- 


| fold topics is summed in about six hundred 


and Comments. 8yo, pp. 431 and 425. New York: D. | 


Appleton and Co. 


pages, designed to afford a useful hand-book 
and guide to the seholar’s inquiries. The cat- 
alogues of the literature of the various depart- 
ments added by the American editors, while 
of course not complete, are yet full enough to 
prove of great help to most investigators. 


A DICTIONARY of geography and gazetteer 


| of the world that is compressed into a single 


handy duodecimo volume, which is not too 
bulky for a satchel, and yet affords full, speci- 
fic, and accurate information, must be consid- 
ered an invaluable item in the equipment of a 
traveller or of a home library. Such a work 
we have found the Globe Pronouncing Gazetteer 


8 Theological Fncyclopedia and Methodology. On the 
Jasis of Hagenbach. By George R. Crooks, D.D., and 

| Joun F. Hurst, D.D. 8vo, pp. 610. New York: Phil 
lips and Hunt. 
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of the World? to be. Its descriptive, geograph- | 
ical, and statistical departments are sufticient- 

ly full to cover all ordinary general needs for 


popular use or ready reference, and are uni- 


formly accurate. They embrace compact ae- 
counts of the various countries of the world. 
their physical aspeets and political snbdivi 


and the 
stie features and industries of their prin- 


location, population, and char 


cipal towns, 


And in addition the pronuneia- 


flon is given of geographieal names, and in 


he 


most cases the meaning and etymology of t 
It 
convenient and generally exeellent 

the 


hame forms are supplied. 
pan ed 
of all 


IS accom- 


maps chief countries, 

Ir there were no other evidence that the 
Psalms of David popularly desig- 
spired than that which is afforded 


(as they are 
hated 


the 


are in 
ly fact that no maltreatment of transla- 
tion in prose or verse to whieh they have been 


subjected has) quenched their marvellous 


Spurl 


it would be 


No other 


work has been put to so great 


well-nigh conclusive. 
literary 
ty of 


Varie- 


vere tests, and none has triumphed so 
the 


Sign il \ 


0 over the poverty, the ignorance, 
misconception, and the prosaic 
of its tran The 
sion that has ever appeared has preserved 
iy of the grandeur, the Ix the 
and the transfiguring power and spir- 


Prol 


comm uplace 


slators. baldest and crudest 


Vel 


someth 


auty, 


Meloy, 


it of the origina ably, however, the 
most crucial test to whieh these Incomparable 
hvins have ever been subjected is that to 


Del 


Which they are 
| 


how ne put by Biblical 


lars, who bring to the task an amount of 
al learning that 


approached, and, we may add, an absence 


philologic has before 


bee 


never 


tual power or destroyed their rich poetry, 


of poetic taste and genius that is unparalleled, | 


The latest 


ninde 1 \ 


translation’? is one that has been 
the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, an 


and clergyman, and again tl 


royal 


ses triumphant from the crucible; 

now conclude that nothing that 
»ecan rob his precious ly rics of their 
Although may 
iss some beautiful figures from Mr. Cheyne’s 


por try 


and inspiration, we 
translation, or find some favorite or familiar 
thoucht Inerusted 


ins 


With pedantie literalism, 
are 
W hole 


ances of this kind 


and the 


comparatively few, 
as a With its 
beauty unimpaired. Read in connection with 
the text of the Accepted Version of the Bible, 
or with the exquisitely beautiful version in the 
Book ef Common Prayer, Mr. Cheyne’s transla- 
tion will be found a suggestive and instructive 
commentary, 
reveals 


work remains 


If it obsenres some heauties, it 


many new ones of a high order, 


7) 
ing a ( 
Put 


The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. T. K 
Cueyne, M.A. Parchment Library.’’ 16mo, pp. 24 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
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WHILE the movement inland of tow NS, Cities 
popnulons communities, and the nervous 
ties and accompaniments of our artificin 
ety, have driven the more restless of 


settlers and ploneers of our Western pla 
lowlands still farther west, where they { 


the finttering outer fringe of our adyay 


( 


civilization, the dwellers in our midland mM) 
ains have escaped the inundation, and st 
main in their hilly fastnesses compara 
untouched and unattected by the wave of} 
In Carolina, northe; 
Georgiaand Alabama.and Tennessee the rs 


ress, Virginia, North 
and declivities of the Appalachian ranee ay 
still peopled by a primitive folk who ret 
the dialect and the simple and uneouth w 
their forefathers, together with their dre 


upations, and forms of intercourse, theiy 
tificial and roueh and-ready viees and vit 
their quick re sponsiveness to passion and emo 
tion, and their full share of that human 1 
With the keer 

stinct of trne artist Mr. Charles E. Craddoc! 


i 


Which makes all men kin. 


as chosen these mountaineers for study a) | 
illustration, and in a of vivor 
stories, entitled In the Tennessee Mountaj 

he graphically depicts their life and mann rs, 
their impulses and emotions, their Joys, son 
rows, triumphs, and tribulations, the vic 
tudes and tragedies in which they have 

ed a part, the seenery amid which they y 
born and bred, and which has become 2 part 
of their nature, and, in fine, unfolds the <i: ! 
ple but powerful dramas in whieh they ar 
Mr. Craddock’s stories 
have the charm of novelty and freshness, They 


collection 


the unconscious actors, 


are written with masculine erace. and they 
abound in situations which are invar 
striking and picturesque, and often stro y 
dramatie. His delineations of individuals re 
noteworthy for the subtlety with which they 


discriminate fine and delicate shades of 


acter, no less than for the boldness and origi 
nality with which they depict its coarser and 
severer lines. To all this he adds the wizard 


power of telling a story with straightforward 
earnestness and simplicity, and of investine it 
with absorbing pathos and tenderness. 


Mucit that has been said in the preceding 
notice applies equally as well to four stories 
by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, author of Nights 
with Uncle Remus, whieh he las grouped to- 
gether under the title of Vingo,and Other Set 
es in Black and White? Less exclusive], d 
voted than Mr. Craddock’s tales to the portray- 
al of life in the mountains, Mr. Harris depicts 
some of the characteristic phases of the mount- 


h 


ain life of northern Georgia, its romance and 
and 
are visible in Mr. Crad 


its reality, with the same bracing vigor 
dramatie foree that 


11 


Mount 


16mo, pp. 331, 
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dock’s In the Tennessee Mountains, while his de- | philology, by Richard Grant White; 
neations of the plantation and village life that | tions respectively of Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s 


new edi- 


s rapidly dissolving before the intlux of new | Piccadilly’? and Charles Reade’s invigorating 
and industrial conditions at once pre- | colleetion of Good Stories :!2 Godfrey Helstor 


] 
serve the memory of a vanishing phase of | a cheerful, changeful, and wholesome love sto- 


Georgia society, and delight the reader with | ry, by Ni k: and The Miz Maze, 
his rare powers as a story-teller. It will not | or th th Pu 7 9 brilliant tale, whose 


easy to find in our home literature four plot, ling those of Wilkie Collins in 


perfect or more thrilling stories than | its intricacy and mysterious invelvements, is 


se of Mr. Harris’s telling. evolved through the medium solely of letters 
supposed to have been written by the in igi- 
APTER a comparatively long interval of si- | nary actors, whose p irts are personated by nine 


lence Mr. Wilkie Collins has writ 
hovel in his characteristic 
in his usual skill. Like the generality of | thinking that exists in real life. Each writer 


ten another | different writers, with the object in view of 


vein, but with less | securing the differenee in stvle and w iy of 
his romances, the interest of his new novel, “7 | thus contributes not only her own individual- 
Say No,” or the Lore-Letter Answered? ae yy nds ity to the letters she writes, but eives her own 
hietly upon the development of a pp! it whose spe ial turns to the ¢ motions and incidents of 
stematic intricacies pique the curiosity until | the story, while adhering to the general ont- 
»Jast moment, and upon the conceahnent of | lines of the plot. The novel which has result- 


vinystery which baffles and deties solution un- | ed from this extensive copartnership is not less 


it shall have contributed to no end of cross | remarkable for its freshness and interest than 


urposes and caused a prodig ous amount of | for the ingenuity with whic hit has been exe- 


neertitude and wretchedness. So far as this | ented by the numerous writers who were en- 


line of art is concerned Mr. Collins has no rival, | gaged upon it,and who, we may add, are the fol- 
ind his reader is sure of being involved and | lowing well-known writers of fietion: Frances 
hbsorbed in a plot whose pervading element is | Hawley, Mary Bramston, Christabel R. Cole- 
me of inystification and suspense most artful- | ridge, A. E. Marey Anderson Morshead, Char- 
and ingeniously sustained. In the higher | lotte M. Yonge, Frances M. Peard, Mary S. Lee, 
requisites of romantic art the story before us | Eleanor 8. Price, and Florence Wilford. The 
s inferior to Mr. Collins’s other novels. The | more deserving of the remaining novels are: 
haraeters are less definite, and their individu- | 4 Fuir Country Maid? by EK. Fairfax Byrrne; 
lity is less strongly marked, its incidents and Vy Ducats ond My Daughter,*3 by an anony- 
and con- mous author: The Giant's Rohe.2* by F. Anstey3 
more purely | Miss Ludington’s Sister? by J ; 
Phahe. by the author of 
by Blanche Roosevelt: Cym- 

573 by Edgar Faweett: and The Crime of 

here has been a plenteous crop, several are | Henry Vane,?? by J. S. of Dale. 
of much more than ordinary merit. Among | 
these are: A Perilous Secret,’* the last, though | 


far from the best, of Charles Reade’s novels; | sode ington Adan 4 By Rien 


vicissitudes are more common} 


utional, and its situations ; 


ational | 
nsational, | 


Or the other novels of the month, ef whieh | ba 


1 Country Doctor, an exquisitely delicate and 


very subtle delineation, by Sarah Orne Jewett, ry Biog 
if the evolution of character under the influ- | New 
ence of simple and natural surroundings and trated 


of wise and wholesome guidance, coupled with 
some charming limnings of social phases, rural | 
scenes, and village life and character; Dissolv- 


ing Views,'6 a bright and kaleidoscopie romance | 16mo 
of English society, with an engaging love story, FAMFAX 
Mrs. Andrew Lang; The Fats of Mansfield 
Humphreys,'? a delicious medley of love and Fran} 


13“ Noor, The Love-Letter Answered. A Nov- 


el. By Witkte CoLiins. 16mo, pp. 233. New York: I 
Harper and Brothers. | t 
The Same.‘ Franklin Square Library.”’ 4to, pp. 62. 
New York: Harper and Brothers | oT i ‘ 
14 A Peri et. By Cuartes Reape. 16mo, pp. | 16mo. } », Boston: Hought Mi ( 
Ww id Broth 27 Staqe-St7 ke or, She he 
Th 4to, pp. | By Brancue RoosEvett. 12mo0, pp. 251. New York: 
on | Fords, Howard, and Hulbert 
ETT. 16mo, 23 Tinkling A Novel F 
pp 351 soston: Houghton, Mifflin 12mo, pp. 332. Boston: James R. Osgonc 
Dissolving Views. By Mrs. ANDRE 16mo, 29 The Crime of Henry Vane by tl 
yp. 271. New York: Harper and Br ers “Guerndale.”’ 16mo, pp. 206. Boston: Ch 


17 The Fate of Mansfidd Humphreys. With the Epi- | ner’s Sons. 


| | 
20 Helstone. A Novel. By Gronuiana M 
Craik. Franklin Square Library.” dto, pp. 57. New 
rk: Harper and B ers 
Square rary i pp. New York Harper 
and Brothers 
} 4 The Giant's Robe. By F. Anstey. 16mo, pp. 427 
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POLITICAL, 


Q) The Democratic National Convention 


was held at Chicago, opening July &. Colonel 
W. F. Vilas, of Wisconsin, was chosen perma- 
nent chairman. On the 11th, Hon. Grover 
Cleveland, of New York, was nominated fee 
President, on the second ballot, and Hor. 
Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, for Vice- 
President, without opposition. The ballots 
for President First—Whole 
number of votes cast, necessary to a 
choice, 547; for Grover Cleveland, of New 
York, 392; for Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, 
162; for Allan G. Thurman, of Ohio, 88; for 
Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, 72; 
Joseph KE. McDonald, of Indiana, 56; for John 
G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, 27; for Roswell P. 
Flower, of New York, 4; for George Hoadly, 
of Ohio, 3; 
1; for Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, 1. 
Second —W hole number of votes cast, 820; ne- 
cessary to a choice, 547; Cleveland, 6°4; 
ard, #14: Thurman, 4; Randall, 4; MeDonald, 
L; Hendricks, 454. The nomination was then 
made unanimous. 

Congress adjourned July 7. 
bills were among those passed: The Utah Bill, 
Senate, June 133 Pacifie Railroad Bill, House, 
June 19; Army Appropriation Bill, Senate, 
June 21; report of conference committee on 
Shipping Bill agreed to by House, June 21; 
Sundry Civil Bill, House, June Mexican 
Pension Bill, Senate, June 24; Legislative, Ex- 


were as follows: 


S24 


235 


ecutive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill, House, | 


June 26; for a branch Soldiers’ Home west of 
the Mississippi, Senate, July 1; Sundry Civil 
Bill, Senate, July 2; Fortifications Bill, House, 
July 2; conference report on Army Bill agreed 
to, House, July 2; Fortifications Bill, Senate, 
July 3; Anti-Chinese Bill, Senate, July 3; for- 
feiting Atlantic and Pacitie Railroad unearned 
land grants, Senate, July 3; conference reports 
on Fortifications, Sundry Civil, and General De- 
ficiency bills agreed to, House, July 6. Before 


adjournment the remaining appropriation bills | 


were passed, and provision was made for the 
temporary support of the navy. 

The President, July 2, vetoed the Fitz-John 
Porter Bill. 


veto, July 3. 

The President, July 4, nominated John A. 
Kasson to be Minister to Germany, Alphonso 
Taft to be Minister to Russia, John M. Fran- 
cis to be Minister to Austria, Lewis Rich- 
mond to be Minister Resident to Portugal, 
Ward MeAllister, Jun., to be United States 
Judge of Alaska; and John Jarrett to be Com- 
missioner of Labor. 

The Republican National Committee was 


organized, June 26, by the election of B. F. | 


Jones as chairman. 


Cditur’s Wrstorical Werord. 


UR Record is closed on the 17th of July. | 


for | 


for Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, | 


Bay- | 


The following | 


It was passed over his veto by | 
the House, July 2, but the Senate sustained the | 


| The New York Democratic State Conve 


tion, June 18, instructed the delegates to the 
National Convention to vote as a unit, and 1 
nominated Judges Andrews (Republican) and 
Rapallo (Democrat) for the Court of Appeals, 
in accord with the similar non-partisan action 
of the Republican Convention. 

The public debt was decreased $9217.956 
during the month of June. 

The House of Lords, July &, voted to post- 
pone consideration of Mr. Gladstone's franchise 
bill until a redistribution of seats is included. 
This produced a political crisis, in which the 

| question of the modification of the Upper 
House is involved, 
that Parliament 
| October, 


Mr. Gladstone announced 

would be prorogued until 

The Pan-Presbyterian Council was held at 
Selfast, Ireland, June 24 to July 3. 

The Bartholdi statue was formally present- 
ed to the United States, Minister Morton re- 
ceiving it, in Paris, July 4. 

The cholera has made its appearance in 
France, many deaths being reported at Tou- 
lon and Marseilles. 

An attack on French troops by Chinese 
troops at Lang-son, June 23, in violation of 
the treaty, provoked a demand from France 
for a heavy war indemnity. 

The Conference on Egyptian Affairs met 
London, June 23, and Earl Granville presented 
England’s financial It then ad- 
journed to permit examination of them by 
experts. 


ot 


rosals. 
pro} 


General Iglesias has resigned the Presidency 
of Peru, and has ordered a general election. 

General Diaz has been declared President 
of Mexico. 

DISASTERS. 

June 19.—Several persons were fatally in- 
jured by the wrecking of a train on the Bur- 
lington and Missouri Railroad. 

June 25.—Deaths from lightning were re- 
ported in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. 

July 16.—Twenty-five persons were killed 


| by the breaking of an engine axle on the Man- 


chester and Sheffield Railway, England. 


OBITUARY. 

June 18.—At Philadelphia, Bishop Matthew 
Simpson, aged seventy-four years. 

June 19.—At Berlin, John Gustavus Droysen, 
Professor of History in the University of Ber- 
lin, aged seventy-five years. 

June 21.—At the Hague, the Prince of Or- 
ange, Crown Prince of the Netherlands, aged 
thirty-two years. 

July 1.—At Chicago, Illinois, Allen Pinker- 
| ton, head of the detective agency, aged sixty- 
| four years. 

July 2.—General Francis Edward Todleben, 
| the Russian engineer, aged sixty-six years. 


t 
: 


ditur’s 


MPVUE Drawer is in want of information in 
regard to a characteristic New England 
custom that has a more or less remote bearing 


on the great question of the day, which is ad- 
mitted to be the * conduet of life.” Some per- 
sons may have the notion that the Drawer is 
ly a fragmentary collection of anecdotes and 
smart sayings, the only purpose of which is to 


amuse the passing generation. In fact, it has 
un underlying philosophy and a deeper object 
than this. It gathers the anecdotes, the pe- 
culiar customs of localities, the odd freaks of 
human nature, the witticisms and the humors, 
and, above all, anything that illustrates the 
characteristic traits of the American people, 
traditions, manners, and character, in order to 
get a basis for a philosophy of life. And as 
the American people is a composite of every 
race and tribe that exists, the range of the 
Drawer necessarily takes in all creation, Ours 
is the inductive method, and in accordance 
with the prevailing fashion we have only to 
collect a sufficient number of facts in order to 
be able to set up and patent a theory which 
will enable us to understand human nature as 
perfectly as we now comprehend the develop- 
ment of a complete American university, with 
all its various activities and departments, out 
of certain inanimate and unintelligent ingre- 
dients or atoms, stirred together by a sort of 
indescribable cosmic spoon without a handle. 
If our collection of facts seems sometimes more 
humorous than facts ought to be on which to 
base a serious theory, that is because human 
nature can be best studied when it 
speak, off its guard, or stimulated into the 
brightest displays of its peculiarities. It 
supposed by some philosophers that there is a 
tixed quantity of humor in the world, as there 
is a fixed quantity of wisdom (both so un- 
equally distributed that the fools are always in 
a majority, especially in a popular election), 
and that this is the reason why all the witty 


is, so to 


is 


sayings and funny anecdotes are successively 
borrowed by one generation from the preced- 
ing. But the fact is that no two people were 
ever created exactly alike, and almost every 
one is liable some time in his life to do or say 
something eccentric that has never been done 
or said before. Though it must be admitted 
that the doctrine of heredity comes in here, 
so that a joke made without intent to deceive 
turns out to have been made by an Aryan an- 
cestor two or three thousand years before. 


Jokes are no doubt perpetuated, skipping en- | 


tire generations, as physical traits are, and 
we recognize them by what we call “ear- 
marks.” We have in mind a child who has a 
slight slit in the lobe of each ear. Neither 
his father nor mother nor his grandparents 


had any such ear-mark, but it is remembered | 
that his great-grandfather, who “ fought into 


the Revolution,” had exactly this birth-mark, 


Drawer. 


and it is a tradition in the family that a re- 
mote ancestor of his had also this peculiarity. 
Now this boy should be watehed; for if he 
ever makes a joke—that is, not a mere smart 
quibble of words, but achieves a character- 
istic piece of humor worthy to go into the 
Drawer—it will very likely be found that his 
great-grandfather perpetrated that very piece 
of humor, which probably also can be read in 
the ancient book of Greek jests. It is a sol- 
emn and interesting thought to us that chil- 
dren are born this very month who will grow 
up and try to get their jests and anecdotes 
into the future Drawers, and that the editor 
at the time will have to be on the watch for this 
heredity. For of all races the human race is 
the most deceiving. 

But we have not been led away from our 
subject, as will appear from a statement of the 
information we desire in regard to a certain 
New England custom. We desire to know 
whether it is local or whether it prevailed 
elsewhere, whether it was invented in Massa- 
chusetts or was brought over from England or 
Holland, and whether it was practiced by any 
ancient peoples. The importance of this in- 
| quiry in the study of sociology will appear 

when we say that it relates to the most impor- 
tant concern in life, that is, courtship. In 
early New England days, as far back as the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when hospi- 
tality was a practice as well as a virtue, there 
Was in most houses only one large assembly- 
room, and there the family and all the guests 
and chance callers gathered on winter nights 
about the blazing tire of logs. We know that 
youth was youth and love was love, and young 
men were timid and maidens were shy, and 
courtship went on in those days. How was 
courtship possible in this common room, where 
every word was heard and every look taken 
notice of? We read in the admirable volume 
| on the recent centennial of Long Meadow, 
| Massachusetts, by Professor Richard 8. Storrs, 
| of that town, that in the winter evenings, for 
the convenience of young lovers, since there 
|; Was no “next room,” courting-sticks were 
used; that is, long wooden tubes that could 
convey from lip to ear sweet and secret whis- 
pers. Was this an invention peculiar to Long 
Meadow ? 

It is a charming picture that this ealls up 
| of life in a Puritan household, this tubular love- 
making, the pretty girl (nearly every girl is 
pretty in the fire-light of long ago) seated in 
one stiff high-backed chair, and the staid but 
| blushing lover in another, handling the court- 
| ing-stick, itself an open confession of compla- 
cence, if not of true love. Would the young 
man dare to say, “I love you,” through a tube, 
and would he feel encouraged by the laugh- 
ing, tender eyes of the girl when she replied, 
| through the same passage, “Do tell!”? Did 


) 

“a 


they have two sticks, so that one end of one 
could be at the ear and the end of the other 
at the mouth all the while iF 
When the young man got more ardent than 


How convenlel 


was seemly, as the flip went round, for the girl 
to put her thumb over the end of the tube. and 
stop the flow of soul! Did the young man 
bring his stick, and so announee his intention. 
or did the young lady always keep one or a 
pair on hand, and so reveal both willingness 
and ¢ xpectation ? It was so much more con- 
venient than the te lephone, with its “hello” 
and proclamation to all listeners at each end of 
the line. Lovers can make love with anything, 
even witha telephone; the successful courting 
of adeaf person (for there is one word that near 

ly every body likes to hear), as we know, ean go 
on through a speaking-trumpet; but these 
eourting-sticks seem to us the ne plus ultra of 
tender communication—when a third party is | 
present. They would be very useful now at large | 
parties, where there is such a din and babble 
that one can only court a pretty girl at the 
risk of bronchitis or laryngitis. Sometimes in 
the jam you can not get near the girl; but 
with a long courting-stick you could wile her 
away from her too near admirer. This inven- 
tion seems to us worthy of revival for many 
reasons, and we should be glad of any further 
information in regard to it. Civilization in | 
its progress drops a good inany things that 


ought to be retained. 


In this same volume, in the speech of Pro- 
fessor Park, we find traced to its source a mot 
that has been attributed to John Randolph. 
Professor Park says: “A minister in this im- 
mediate neighborhood was onee asked, in an 
insolent if not insulting way, ‘Do you think 
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tion she recognized, she replied, “The St ite of 
New York.” 

He then told her that his errand was to lis 
possess all who claimed the protection of 1] 
State of New York, and that he must turn he; 
out of her house. 

‘But [won't go,” she answered. 

Finding her determined in her resistanee of 
authority, he said at Jast, “Well, you're not 
very heavy,” and taking the plucky little y 
man in his arms, he carried her forcibly out of 
the house, 

No sooner had he set her down, how ver, 
than she returned, the valiant Ethan eallines 
after her, as she entered the door, * Remembey 
that you go into that house under the jurisdie- 
tion of Vermont,” and then riding away, hi 
soldiers, no doubt, greatly amused to see the 
hero of Ticonderoga disecomfited by a woman, 

WITLE a certain Judge Greene was trying a 
civil ease, Mr. X., the attorney for the defend 
ant, had oceasion to quote from Browne (a Je- 
eal authority ). but pronounced the final « il 


that name, 

“Mr. X.,” said the judge, “TI believe that 
name is pronounced Brown, not Brown-e. Now 
my name is also spelled with a final e. but it 
is prononneed as one syllable, is it not ?” 

“Your honor,” said Mr. X., “that depends 
entirely upon how you decide this ease.” 

THE musical sense of the conntry choir is 
probably keener than their sense of the Indi 
crous and of the fitness of things. A corre 
spondent heard the following extraordinary 
programme in a country Methodist chureh on 
the morning of Easter-Sunday. The organ 


prelude was from Pinafore 


you have got any religion? He answered, Rarew 
‘None to speak of? This apt reply was men- | Light farewell. 


tioned to Jolin Randolph, who was pleased 
With it, and soon afterward said on the floor | 
of our pational House of Representatives, ‘J 


have no religion to speak of? ‘The felicitous | 


remark has been ascribed to him as an original 


one, 


Durning the time when New York and New 
Hampshire both claimed territorial jurisdiction 
over Vermont a newly married couple, named 
James and Rachel Leonard, came to the rerd 
mont country to hew for themselves a fortune 
from the rocky wilderness. 

Whether wafted by the dense cloud from 
the long pipes of their worthy Dutch parents, 
or by whatever combination of cireumstances 
conveyed hither, they had come to stay; and 


when they heard that Colonel Ethan Allen was | 


coming with a posse of soldiers to dispossess 
all who owned allegiance to the State of New 
York, they resolved not to be deprived of the 
little home which their mutual industry had 
reared. 

When Allen arrived he found the young wife 
alone in the house. Asking her what jurisdic- 


The first hymn, in the midst of the radiant 
| sunshine of that morning, was, 
| Softly fades the twilight ray 


Of the blessed Sabbath day. 


| 
| The anthem was the “Evening Hymn to the 
Virgin.” The blissfully ignorant lads and las- 
sies sang with as much unction to the peace- 
ful congregation the 


Ave sanct we lift our souls to thee; 
Ora pro nobis—'tis nightfall on the sea, 
as they afterward put into the rousing hymn, 
I'm glad salvation’s free, 
I'm glad salvation's free; 
Salvation’s free for you and me— 


Bless God, salvation’s free! 

Tuts anecdote of Virginia in the early days 
of reconstruction comes from a correspondent 
in Missouri, who heard it related by Chief 
Justice Miller, of Maryland: 

Two elegant old-school Virginia gentlemen 
were seated one summer evening on the * hurri- 
eane” deck of a Rappahannock steamer. With 
their feet against the smoke-stack, chairs tilt- 
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rile k, and all the aeccessol ies to * old-school” 
ort in the way of juleps and cigars, they 
pre pared TO ¢ njoy the sweet melane holy 
the hour, and the pleasing panorama pass- 


re p 


ol 
ing before their eyes, lighted by the last rays 
( the dec lining sub. Suddenly one of them | 
speaks 

‘Aw, majah, do you see that ar very fine 
sion over thar?” 

Well, yes, colonel, I do. Belongs to Bob 
Kyarter, it 2?” 

“Yes. You know Bob Kyarter? He*was 
colo f the Fitty-titth; badly wounded at 


I remember him now, majah.” 


‘¥es, 


“Well, you heard about that little legal af- 
fair of his’n lalist fall 2” 
*Seems tome Idid. What was it ?” 


“Well, vou know, Bob Kyarter is a fine old 


Virginia gentleman, good deal of Jand but 
vehy little cash, and there was a new post- 
miahstel appointed by Gralnt at the Landing 


Aud when Colonel 


here 


Bob Kyarter, a gentleman of high social stand- 


Kyarter’s Landing. 
in’ and position in the community, of a good 


deal of land but vehliy little cash, comes to this 
Yankee postmahster to mail a lettah, why, the 
fellah says to Colonel Bob Kyarter that he was 
tired of mailin’ lettahs for rebel brigadeahs, 


and onless he put a stamp on to the Jettah it 


wouldim’t go; that he spent his whole cussed 
salary paying for stalhmps for rebel briga- 
deahs. He actually said that thing to Colonel 


Bob Kyarter, a gentleman of high social stand- 
in’ and position in the community, of a 
deal of land but vehy little cash—h 


d 


did, sah, 
eum, sah!” 

“Well, what did Bob Kyarter do; he didi't 
suffah such cussed —’ 

“No, sali; he shot him, of course ; and don’t 
you know, majah, times is got so around heah 
that if it hadu’t been for Colonel Bob Kyar- 
1 standin’ and position in the 


ter’s high socia 
community, a Virginia gentleman of a good 
deal of land though vehy little cash, there 
would’a been serious litigation over that little 


affair. 


Tue humor of this lies in its truth: 

A gentleman, conductor on one of the main 
lines running between two of our prominent 
Western cities, was one Sunday persuaded to 
attend church by his cousin, who was then visit- 
ing at his house. The day was unusually warm, 
and he being very tired, having been in two 
railroad disasters through the week, he fell 
asleep. The minister, waxing warm with his 
subject, began to shout, and as he finished his 
sentence with a shout and stamp, the conductor 
rose at once, and shouted, * Put on the brakes, 
John, quick! we're off the track.” 

Tue late Dr. De Koven, of Racine College, 
Wisconsin, was in the habit of giving his class- 
es a weekly lecture upon religious subjects, 
questioning them beforehand in order to ascer- 


| land in his own territory up to the | 


tain what they already 


some of you give ine 


] 


On one of these 


new. 
} } } 
the topie Was the angels, 


Now,” in, let 


an angel, 


said the doctor, * before I beg 


his notion of 
followed. 


A profound silence 
“Did none of you, for instance, ever hear of 


| Lucifer ?” 


Phereupon a hand was lifted to reply. 
* Well,” said the 

say of him?” 
“Why,” replied the student, “ 

the Refo 


doctor, * what have you to 


fellow that started German 


they say? 


EVERY who has reac 
nor Curtis’s Life of Daniel 
ber John lor, Mr. Webster's tenant and fa 
totum at Franklin, New Hampshire, and Robert 
Wise, the old Revol 


Ole 


phevster Will 


soldier who cam 
hheZe 


home from the war with Captain 1 I 
Webster, Mr. Webster's father, and built for 
himself a little cottage on one corner of the 
Webster farm, where he lived and died. Skirt 


ing the Webster property, and passing by the 
spot Wise 
abode, there had long been 
to fe rry the 
The ferry was established during t 
tury, and after Robert Wise had 
he 


mbie 


Where Robert took up his hu 


a ferryway, leac 
Merrimac River. 
} 


ing a 
cen- 


there 
Wise’ 


last 


called 


for some time it came to 5 
Ferry. The ferryway was originally fenced 
on both sides, and it ran between the Webster 


hic 
The 
had 
the fence 

In 
built 


farm anda tarm belonging, at the time of 
we are about to speak, to Deacon Farley. 
le of the ferry Wa 


fence on Webster's side 
but 


been allowed to fall into decay, 
on the Farley side had been well kept u 
the year 1-42, after had 
across the river, the town voted to discontinue 
the ferryway and the ferry, and the Jand 
verted, of course, to the original owne Dca- 
con Farley, assuming that the land belonged 
to himself, removed all traces of the fei 

his own side, and ineluded the whole of th 
W he re 


|). 


a bridge been 


ce on 
ine 
the Webster fence formerly stood. 

Mr. Webster came up to Franklin soon after 
this had been done, and was greatly incensed 
by what he saw. He ordered Jolin Taylor 


into his sitting-room, and said to him, sternly, 
* John Taylor, how came you to stand still and 
let Deacon Farley steal my land?” Mr. Web- 
ster was in one of his blackest moods. Poor 
Taylor was terribly frightened, for in all his 
life he had never seen his great friend in such 
a towering passion. Mr. Webster ordered him, 
in tones of thunder, to go and bring Deacon 
Farley. 

The deacon came, and he too was saluted 
with a burst of wrath that made him tremble. 
He modestly replied that he believed the land 
was his; but Mr. Webster could not be pacified. 

Thereupon the and Jolin Taylor 
jumped into a wagon and drove in great alarm 
to see a young lawyer of the name of Pike (now 
Senator in Congress from New Hampshire ), who 


deacon 


| 
as 
U 
| 
1 
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lived two anda] 
told Vike 


ialf miles up the river, 
that he 


and 


They 
must go down and see Mr. 
Webster endeavor to ¢ xplain the matter. 

Pike went, but as soon as he was in Mr. Web- 
ster’s presence the latter roared out, * Young 
man, did you advise Deaeon Farley 2 
my land?” 

*No, sir,” said Pike: “ 
tements that 


oO steal 
Idid not. But if the 
vere laid before me are true. 
he land belongs to the deacon.” 

Well, sir,” replied Webster, “if I ean find 
a in this county, I shall bring an action.” 

‘There is no need of that, Mr. Webste rr,” said 
Pike ‘I will get the proper documents and 
submit them to you, if you will hear me. and I 
believe you will be convineed that the land is 
hot vou 

‘You 
leave the ease to me,” said Mr. Webster. 
do as you please. 


“But 
I give you fair arning that 
I consider this land mine. and I will fight for 
every inch of my father’s property.” 

Pike went away and procured a copy of the 
record which showe d the lay ing out of the fer- 
and that all the land was take n from 
property of Farley’s grantor and none of 
it from the Webster property, f the 
and 
an affidavit of a former tenant of Webster's 

ing that the fence on the Webster side 


ryvway, 
the 
i a ¢ 
vote of the town discontinuing the ferry 


SHOW 


had been removed and the whole fi ryway 
taken into the Webster field. The strip of 
land which the discontinuance of the ferry- 
way took off from what Mr. Webste had al 


Ways regarded as his own property extended 
the whole leneth of one of his best fields. 
When Pike submitted the doeuments to Mr. 
Webster, the latter read them very 'c irefully, | 
and then said: “Mr. Pike, in half an hour the 
Jury will be ready to render their verdict. Go | 
and Deacon Farley, that he may hear it.” 
In half an hour Pike returned with the dea- 
con, Who expected noth but a repetition of 
What 


Ket 


ing 
he had met before, 
“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Webster, “hearken 
to the verdict. The jury find that the land is 
Deacon Farley's, and is not the land of Daniel | 
Webster. 


jury. 


So says the foreman, so say all the 
And now, Deacon Farley, I have an 
apology to make to you for having treated 
you very roughly. 


But I never dreamed that | 
this land was not a part of my father’s farm, 
and you know what my affection for this prop- | 
erty is. Twas very angry, but I hope you will | 
excuse me,” 

ANOTHER new aneedote of Daniel Webster is 
recorded here merely to illustrate his unfailing | 


dignity of manner and the magnificence of his 
liberality in common things. Journeying once | 


from New York to Boston in the cars, he oceu- 
pied a seat with a gentleman, who relates the 
story, to whom he said not a word until the 
train was approaching New Haven. 
to hi 


Turning 
m then, in his profoundest voice he asked 
in you tell me, sir, of any place in New Ha- 


| 


are a bold man, sir, if you propose to | 


ven where I can get a glass of first-rate 
dy ?—I ain not feeling well.” 

His companion did happen to know a littl 
house opposite the station, famous in thos, 
days to the initiated, where the nnadulter; 
conld be had, and ‘it being without sign, he 
told his inquirer how to find it to ente; 

door and ¢o upstairs to the little 

and ask for a class of the] 


bran 


front roor 
est brandy, 
stay! tell the man to give it you ont oj tl 
black bottle under the connter.” 


There was not much time to lose, but Wel) 
ster found the place, and mounting to the litt] 
room, astonished the ke eper by the maenifi 
depth of tone and air of authority with w} 
he asked for a glass of brandy, and that, too 


| without delay. © And stop, sir,” said the stat 


man, slowly raising his hand and pointin 


with his eloquent finger: “T want it from that 
black bottle under the counter.” 

The awed keeper obeyed. The ereat mm: 
poured out a nearly fall tumbler, 


poured it 
down with 


expanding satisfaction, tlre 
bill on the counter, and turned to descend 
“Stop, sir,” eried the man “vour change,’ 
Webster turned with portentous solemnity 
and in the tone that often thrilled the Sey ate, 
exclaimed: “No, sir. 


\\ a 


Aman who gives a class 
of brandy like that to a thirsty traveller sh uld 
never give change for a dollar.” 

When the astonished bar keeper related t 


he 
incident, he learned who his Imposing custe 


er was, 

A MINISTER of the Gospel who onc jour 
neved on horseback through Virginia in the 
ante bellum days tells this Story: 

Overtaking an old negro on the road, and 
feeling in the mood for a chat with the old 


man, he slowed his horse to keep pace with him, 
When the following dialogue ensued: 

“Do yon live about here 2” 

“Yes, massa. I belongs to Colonel THT 


He lib ’bout two miles from yer,” 


“It isa beantiful country. Are the y. ple 
abont here religious ?” 
“Yes, massa; dey is a powerfal sight of 


‘ligions *bout ver. Dere is Baptisses, Mefod- 
esses, Presbyteriums, and some Quakers.” 
“Well, what religion did you choose ?” 
“Oh, laws, massa, I ’ain’t no ‘ligion at 
I's jest ole Piscopel.” 


91) 
all 


Jesse and Samuel Kemp, both about 
forty years old, had had many a quarrel 
not a few combats. 


and 
Finally Deems, who was 
the more pronounced and ardent character 
of the two, made a vow that he would never 


| again speak to his adversary. 


“Gentlemen,” he would say, “he is nothing 
but a dog, and not worth a gentleman's s} 


peak- 
ing to. JZ would no more speak to him than I 


| would to a dog.” 

Kemp, good-natured, heard of the remark, 
but smiled, and said nothing in response, 

Not long afterward, Deems, having attended 
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i camp-meeting where there was a great re- 
vival of religion, became powerfully exercised 


in his mind, and after some violent experience 


Deems | 
» himself, and having jeined the | 


was thought to have obtained religion. 
bel 


Ss 


eved 


chureh, after the meeting was over rode along 
hom Never had he been in so sweet a frame. 
On the way, in the midst of pious and happy 


itations, he suddenly met his late adver- | 
He blandly 
pon Kemp, and then said: “ Kemp, we've had 
a quarrel and seutte. have said to 
ivself often, Kemp, that I honestly did believe 


checked his horse, looked 


ry 


that you were the triflim’est, lowtlungest hound 
that I] ever see, and that my intentions was 
never to speak to you again. But, Kemp, | 
I've been to Big Spring Camp-meetin’, where | 


they had a powerful rewiwal—powerful, Kemp 


and [ve got religion, a thing I were afraid 


I never would git, beim’ hendered by jes sich 

syon. And, Kemp, now feels detferent. | 
feels like IT could speak to anything. I feels, | 
Kemp, like Deould even speak toadog. Good. | 


by, Kemp.” Then Mr. Deems rode calmly on. 
Go from home to get home information. A 

. Louis gentleman ef Kentucky birth and ed- 

tion went recently to Montreal. Wanting 

i cignr, he went to the stand in the hotel and 

wide Known his desire. The dealer, a portly 

side-whiskered person after the London pat- | 
asked him if he would “like to ’ave a 
‘Enry Clay,” at the same time taking down a 
box of that well-known brand. 


W 


While mak- 


ing his seleetion, the Kentuckian said, “ Henry 
Clay—Clay—seems to me I've heard that 
name. Pray, sir, who was Henry Clay ?” 


“’Enry Clay, sir?” replied the suave dealer; 
a manufacturer 


‘Te celebrated tobacco 
hover hin the States.” 

“Ts he dead?” 

“Hi think ’e his, sir; but’is hestablishment 
his kept hup by "is sons.” 

The Kentucky St. Louisian smiled to him- 
self, lit his cigar, and went out musing upon 
the vanity of human greatness. 


as 


IN Halifax County, Virginia, before the war, | 
lived an old negress named Lucretia, the proper- | 
ty of the C Her extreme old age | 
warranted the belief that she had seen the Fa- 
ther of her country, for he was a frequent visit- 
or at the house of Mr. Isaac Coles, her first mas- 
ter. Aunt Crechy was very dignitied, and so 
proud of her birth and position, she regarded 
every family not connected with her own (i. e., 
her master’s) as beneath her notice. 

One day somebody said, * Aunt Crechy, do 
you remember General Washington when he 
used to visit Mildendo ?” 

“T dow know, chile; he mighter come or he 
mighter go. I know one thing, he warwt none 
our folks,” 


estate. 


THERE is a very pretty story about a couple 


| trative of the old principle of women’s prefer- 


down in Prince William, on a plantation, illus- 


ence, “ T think him so beeanse I think him so.” 


Charlotte, a bright-faced mulatto, a 
graceful figure and such nice lady-like ways 
that she was a great favorite in the family, tell 
in love a great , a 
plantation hand, and, against the wishes of all 
her friends, married him. 


with 


with black coarse fellow 


One day Billy came into the laundry to have 


his hair ent; Charlotte in her fresh calico and 
neat collar was sewing at the window. Even 
Aunt Dilsey, the plantation barber, was struck 


with the difference between the eirl and her 
Bil 


lly, and laugh- 


husband, and fell to deriding Bi 
ing at his hair. 
“Don't you hurt cried Charlotte, 
coming over to see the operation, 
Billy all h teeth 
lighted “ha! ha!” 
“Ennybody think t 
was prince,” 


showed is white in a de- 


o see Charlotte, Billy 
“He prince to me,” was the faithful and en- 
tirely feminine reply. 
Dr. TERRELL, a retired physician, rich anda 
savant, besides other valuable property owned 
a large plantation on the Oweechee River, 
Georgia. There had been a long, exhausting 
drought, and reports had come that not only 
the cotton was literally covering the ground 
with “forms” if had shed, but the corn was 
withered to such a degree that only a toreh 
was needed to start a contlagration that would 
quickly consume every vestige of herbave of 


| all sorts on the hundreds of acres of some of 


the most productive lowlands in the county. 

Near by the Ogeechee plantation lived Jim 
Bivins, who, though quite a small planter, was 
a very large talker, and a 
mirer of Dr. Terrell. 

One day there came a great rain—plentiful, 
benignant—such a rain as sometimes makes a 
despondent small farmer, who has been trying 
to prepare himself for the starvation that has 
seemed imminent, rise with alaerity from his 
slough and put on a new youth that acted as 
if it expected to live in unlimited perennial 
felicity. 

Jim Bivins, early next morning, rode into 
the town with the good news. For Jim, like 
the condolers of the Persieus of Juvenal, be- 
stowed his warmest sympathy upon the rich. 

© Doctor,” said Jim, who was in such haste 
that he forgot to say good-morning, “ you got 
a superbongical good rain at your plantation 
yistiday.” 

“What kind of a rain, Jim?” asked the doe- 
tor, in apparent great concern. 

“A sup—a superbongical rain, sir.” 

“Am I to understand, Jim, that my planta- 
tion, and yours too as my nearest neig 
have both been washed away ?” 

“By no manner of means, doctor. Ef that 
had of been so, you'd not of saw me here a-tellin’ 
of the doleful tale. Why, sir, it were the grand- 
est kind of a rain. It were a light-’ood knot 


immense ad- 


nost 


] 


hbor, 


: 
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floater of a rains: it were a rain that I could 
a actilly hear your low-ground corn, as I rid by 
this mor *, a-crackiw’ as ef it were bent on 
mak up for time los’ in and durin’ of the 

drowth.” 

Ah, now T understand you, Jim: and I'm 
glad to get the news. At fivst you seared me 
with that mil sup What was that word, 
Jim ?” 

‘Ta Inber it, doc tor, Ph doctor, 
let me t ‘that word back, be obleeged 
to vou it vou will.” 

‘Cer lv, Jim; but the ‘grand, and the 

; igh ood knot floater, I hope they are all 
right 


doctor, THain't saw 


in don't know hen. 


are, 


suchara You—you'll 
let me take that other word back, will you, 
aoctor 2?” 


“With pleasure, Jim, if you can honestly let 


me ke ep the othe rs, 
*Certnly, doctor; and I'm much obleeged 
to von.” 
“Not at all.” 
i “Well, at le istways I thank you.” 
‘Youre entirely weleome, Jim.” 


AN eccentric minister of the Method 


ist Epis- 
copal Church in Ohio was onee preaching ina 
very hi He was 


eh pulpit. sailing along in his | 


discourse, all eyes upon him, when suddenly 
he disappeared behind his barricade, eausine 
the necks of the congregation to be stretch. | 


iit 
again, and explained his absence by saying: 


ed in pursuit of him. 


He soon came in Sly 


“TJ just dropped my false teeth, and was look- 
ing for them. Thank God, when we get to | 
heaven we will not need false teeth.” 


A GENUINE son of Erin called the other day 


at the shopof Mr. R —, who is a hearse- | 
maker, *Cud T see Misther Murphy's hearse,” | 
said he—* the wan that’s goin’ to Clinton ?” 


> 
\ 


Mr. | 


way thron 


replied that he could, and led the 


rhthe wareroom. Pat looked around 


him: his eyes eliste ned, 


“Ts it wan o' these ?” inquired he. 

“ Better-looking one than that,’ was the 
reply. 
Pat began to grin, and his delight increased 
When he saw the completed vehicle with its 
immaculate varnish and silver fringes. 
it’s an iligint thing. an’ Mur- 
phy’s the man fur stoyle,” said he. He walked 
around it, hands in his pockets, head on one | 


h, Sure there'll 


‘Sure Sure 


side, and finally burst out wit 


be suicides in Clinton!” 


MANY years ago the writer was judge of the 
Cireuit Court in one of the mountain districts 
of Arkansas. In those regions Areadian sim- 
plicity, sturdy honesty, and contempt for con- 

re the prevailing characteristics. 

In Carroll County John Doe was put to trial 
upon 


Ventionalism a 


one of the present | 
Senators in Congress from Arkansas appearing | 


a criminal charge, 


as his counsel. The State’s attorney was ‘ 
the manner born,” imbibing with every lr at 
of mountain air from boyhood up 
freedom and independence, and a hearty ec 
tempt for shirt collars and the technical 
of the law. 

In the progress of the trial it became } 
sary to prove a faet of which the records of ay 
adjoining County was by statute made the } 
evidence, 

Now these records had long 
stroyed by tire, and this faet w 


a love of 


t 


Toe 


since Clr ce 
as well kno \ 
to judge, counsel, and publie generally, 

The State's attorney called a witne t 
prove his needed facet. Defendant's counse] 
objected to the evidence because It was 


Is 
Se 


ondary, and no foundation had been laid fo, 


its reception by proof of loss of the record 

Whereupon the following colloquy took place 

between the Conrt and prosecuting attornes 
JUDGE. “Mr. State's Attorney, before yi 


can introduce this witness you must show t} 
loss of the record.” 

STATE'S ATTORNEY. “T presumed your honor 
was aware of the fact that the records of Ma 
rion County were burned.” 

JupGe. “As a private citizen Ido know th 
fact, but as the Court I do not, and you must 
put the proof of the faet into your case.” 

STATE’S ATTORNEY. “ Well, your 
strikes me as a little singular that your honor 


honor, 


knows something oi the beneh, and don’ 
know anything on it.” 
POOR TIRED MOTHER 
| Trey were talking of the glory of the land bevor 
the skies, 
Of the light and of the gladness to be found 
paradise, 
| Of the flowers ever blooming, of the never-ceasit 
songs 
Of the wand'rings through the golden streets « 
happy white-robed throngs; 
And said father, leaning cozily back in his easy 
chair 
Father always was a master-hand for comfort eve ry 


where): 
“What a joyful thing *twould be to know that when 
this life is o’er 
One would straightway hear 
blessed shining shore!” 
And Isabel, our eldest girl, glanced upward from the 
reed 
She was painting on 


‘ 


a welcome from thi 


a water jug, and murmured, 

‘Yes, indeed.” 

And Marian, the next in age, a moment dropped her 
book, 

And ‘Yes, indeed!’ repeated, with a most eestatik 
look. 

But mother, gray-haired mother, 
sweep the room, 

With a patient smile on her thin face, leaned lightly 
on her broom— 

Poor mother! no one ever thought how much she 
had to do 

And said, “I hope it is not wrong not to agree with 
you, 

But seems to me that when 7 die, befo 
blest, 

I'd like just for a little while to lie in my grave and 
rest.” MarGarer Eytince. 


who had come te 


re I join the 


a 

| 


2 
. 
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